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PREFACE. 



The ensuing Pages, in their commencement, were 
penned as simple Mementoes of a Continental 
Tour ; as reminiscences to the individual of the 
beauties of nature and art explored in such a 
journey ; as interesting, perhaps, to particular 
friends, yet claiming little thought or pretension 
to the publicity of the press. 

But that practice whose first views were so 
simple, a wish for deeper information gradually 
extended ; and that occupation which in the be-* 
ginning was mere amusement, insensibly became 
a decided and systematic pursuit : — To the 
lighter and playful journal of the hour I made 
oceasional historical and critical additions; I 
sought for every object that could be deemed 
most worthy of notice in the line of my travels, 
and I, as immediately, wrote a summary, or 
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account, the best in my power then to furnish. 
— Still, so little had vanity yet possessed me 
that I rarely, or ever, alluded to my labors, and 
it was not till on the very leve of quitting Florence 
that one of my companions haying spoken of 
my literary efforts, I yielded to the general re- 
quest of the company, and for the first time read' 
an extract from my work. I was flattered : — and 
where is he whose rigid mind disdains the dulcet 
sounds of flattery ? — 

The love of praise^ howe'er concealed by tut, 
Reigns more, or less, and glows in every heart. 

YOUNO. 

Yet the soft and pleasing illusions thus produced 
gave birth to the wish that I was better entitled 
to commendation, and proportionately was I- sti- 
mulated to render my production more worthy, 

■ 

Since my return to England, some friends who 
sought the perusal of my narrative were pleased 
to express an approbation of it which encouraged 
its publication ; their judgment, or perhaps par- 
tiality, effaced any further lingering reluctance 
still felt by me ; and finally, I here submit this 
literary effort to that tribunal, the Public, to whose 
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decision, to whose censure, or praise, no one can 
be indifferent ; and certainly not I. 

Italy, and Rome more especially, abounds with 
matters of history, art, and science, which merit, 
and have elicited the deepest research, and pro- 
foundest discussion. — Of some such antiquarian 
relics, and records, my account is comparatively 
brief and concise ; for however disposed I may 
have felt to have studied such topics deeper, yet 
since, unquestionably, the greater proportion of 
visitants to Italy are little inclined to ponder over 
elaborate disquisitions, I have, accordingly, occa- 
sionally given only a general historic and classic 
record, rather than a very minute and labored 
account; and have, sometimes, dedicated but a 
few pages to elucidate antiquarian researches 
concerning which other authors have written 
quartos. 

But, nevertheless, however desirous I may have 
been to spare to others the trouble of too much 
reading, I have spared none to myself, but have 
gleaned the information I give from the most au- 
thentic sources accessible* 
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One ftirther matter requires explanatioti.*— 
Pleased with the classic fictions of the ancient 
poets, and delighting in the perusal of the my- 
thological fables and dreams of P^igan bards, as 
well for the exuberance of fiincy they display, as 
for the beautiful allegory and moral often couched 
within them, there were, in my original manu« 
icript, several notes explanatory of classic fictions 
which to insert in print may, to a scholar, appear 
superfluous. — ^They were written at the moment 
when exploring or describing the works of art to 
which they refer ; they served, at least, to refiresh 
my own recollections; they may serve the same 
purpose to otha^ ; to that portion of the commu- 
nity who are generally presumed not to be so con- 
versant as ourselves in this department of scholastic 
acquirement, these little elucidations may be ac- 
ceptable ; and for these various reasons they re- 
main. 

Accounts of travels through cotmtries so fre- 
quented as those I have just explored admit not, 
by their very nature, of that novelty which con- 
Btitutes so essential a charm and attraction to the 
majority of modem readers. — Observations may be 
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genuine, and independent, but our predecessors 
haye seen, and said, like ourselves, and we who 
write last may exclaim with the Roman author ; 

Pereant qui ante nos dixere. 

Nevertheless, frequent as are the tours to Italy^ 
and multiplied as are the printed details of 
such travds, almost every sucoesaive journalist 
complains of the errors of his predecessors : -— I 
also could expatiate on the inadequacy of many 
of the works I perused, and which circumstance 
partly induced me to record my own impressions, 
but last, and least of all, would I seek to insinuate 
any better opinion of my own work by depreciating 
the productions of others. — Diflferent authors will 
have varying feelings even for the very same oh* 
ject. — Italy more particularly presents the most 
exhaustless and diversified subjects for description; 
and those scenes which some may dwell upon with 
rapturous delight, others may pass by with cold 
indifference. 

The general style of the ensuing narrative dis- 
plays, perhaps occasionally, as much the character 
of the individual as the pretensions of an author. 
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•~ Written familiarly, and unaffectedly, it some- 
times shows the unpremeditated elisions of the 
hour rather than the deliberate study of the head ; 
while classical and critical accounts mingle amid 
the more playful and familiar incidents with 
friends and associates. One principle, however, 
predominates throughout: — the Love of Truth. 
Superior talent, and deeper research, I wish my 
book possessed ; but, at least, it is not tainted with 
any intentional misrepresentation, or wilfiil ex* 
aggeration ; and I hope it is unclouded by any 
prejudice. My account of objects is justly as I 
have seen them, and found them; and in this 
narrative, professedly descriptive, I have preferred 
the simple majesty of truth to all the embellish- 
ments of fancy, and all the splendors of fiction. 

London, Nov. 1S23. 
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sent this building is used as a Chmch by the Annenian 
communion, according to their ritual, being granted to 
them by Pius IV and it is dedicated to Sr. Mart of 
Egypt : their dwelling is close adjoining. The Ruins at 
the left edge of the print, are the remains of an ancient 
erection commonly called The Home of Pii.ats. The 
Temple of Vesta, at the extreme right, is the subject of 
the Frontispiece of Vol.11. 
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Mus. Antiquaries are divided in opinion respecting the 
divinity to whom it was dedicated ; some Chinking it was 
sacred to flercti/et, others to Portumma, otliers to the 
goddess MatutOy o&ers to Cyhekf others to YolupuL; but 
the general opinion is that it was devoted to Vesta; and 
this IS supported by the medals of several Emperors; also 
by the expressions of Horace. Bode I. Ode S. Although 
this bmloing was formerly aedicated to St. Stxfeev, a 
modem miracle of little importance has procured it tfie 
name of Our Ladu of the Am, from a ray of li^t fgK>rt- 
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C. CESTIVS. L. F. POB. EPVLO. PR. TR. PL. 
VIL VIR. EPVLONVM. 

bidicatine that '' Caius Cestius was the Son of Lucius, 
of the Poblilian Tribe; he was Pretor, Tribune of the 
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lege consisting of se\'en of the most respectable Romans 
liad the charge of preparingj the viandsj and conducting 
them to the tcmpic as deputies of the citizens ; doubtless 
also of terminating the repast as deputies of the Gods. 
The lower inscription is in smaller letters : 

OPVS ABSOLVTVM EX TKSTAMEKTO DIEDVS CCCXXX. 

▲BBITRATU 
PONTI. P. F. CLA. MELAE UEREDIS £T POTHI. L. 

Informing us that " this work was performed according to 
the willot the deceased, in three hundred and thirty days, 
by order of Pontius Mkla, son of Puhlius, of the Clau- 
dicin Tribe, an heir, and of Pothus his freed-man." 
Tope Alkxandkr VII having dug round llie base, made 
the little door way, :ind did sundry reparations, as wc 
learn by the lower inscription : 

INSTAVRATVM. AN. DOMINI. MDCLXIII. 
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CHAPTER I. 

BBPARTUBE FBOM BBIOHTON '^ DIBPPX — GBUBCH OP 8T« 
MCQUE8— -FBBNCH DILIOBNOE, AND HOB8B0-*BOUBK ^» 
BBIDOB OF BOATS— €ATHBDBAIi-*M0NUlUBMT8*HrB8TiyAtr 
i— AND CATHOLIC SEBVICE* 

Yesterday, Tuesday, I set out on my long- 
projected Tour; and as I now, at Brighton, having 
reached this first simple stage of my many^miled 
expedition, gaze on the ocean which fronts me, so 
soon to wafl me far away, how many mingled 
emotions arise ! With whatever eagerness we may 
have longed to depart on a continental tour; what* 
ever advantages we may possess in the unlimited 
command of our time ; in the enjoyment of health, 
or in a buoyancy of spirits which may make us in« 
different to temporary privations, or to personal riski( 
whatever may be our hopes of enlarging our infor- 
mation, or of extending our acquaintance from the 
Introductory Letters We may bear with us into socie- 
ty abroad ; in fine, whatever pleasurable emotions 
may have gladdened us in mir anticipation of the 
day of departure 5— yet, when the heui of seper*. 
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2 Route to Dieppe. 

tion arrives, we pause ; we linger ; — for once again 
we remember our home, our country, our friends ; 
and who is there so friendless and destitute, or so 
unfeeling, as to cut these ties, though but for a 
time, without regret ? 

Nothing material occurred on the road to Brigh- 
ton, except, that in the course of conversation with 
an agreeable and handsome young lady, on the 
same route as myself, for the benefit of sea-bathing, 
she observed that she never rose before four o'clock 
in the afternoon — a remark by no means calculated 
to inspire any high idea of her mental energy. 
How soon, and sadly, did pity succeed, when short- 
ly after she explained her being under the care of 
two eminent surgeons of the metropolis for a sup- 
posed spinal affection, which had already enlarged 
one side, and appeared to increase. To remain in 
bed as much as possible, or in a recumbent posture 
almost continually, was the sad alternative pre- 
scribed ; and this complaint produced in the exu- 
berance of youthful spirits, by trying, one night, 
after returning from the Opera, to rival the dancing 
she had just seen. 

Can those who are yet exempt from such sad 
and overwhelming catastrophes, who still enjoy 
their inestimable limbs and invaluable health : 
can such, I say, fret and be wretched at the com- 
parative trifles and nothingnesses of life, while still 
possessing those boundless blessings ? 
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Dieppe. This town is of great antiquity, with an 
excellent harhour, formed by the river Arques, ca- 
pable of containing many, as well as large vessels. 
The houses are chiefly very old, and antique of fa- 
shion. TheNorman cap is worn almost universally by 
the lower order of females, formed very high up, and 
having long single or double lappets flowing down, 
with the hair gathered into a heap behind ; large 
pendant gold ear-rings are very common; and 
tawdry huge gold clasps, and necklaces : red petti- 
coats are also predominant, with the heavy clatter- 
ing wooden shoes called sabots. I visited their 
venerable gothic church of St. Jacques, which, it 
being Sunday, was very crowded. The walls are, 
in places, richly ornamented with sculptured saints, 
lions, devices, &c., the first and second altars adorn- 
ed with all the usual gold and silver accessories for 
the celebration of the Mass, surmounted with 
wooden Madonnas wretchedly carved, and in still 
worse taste, bedaubed with paint and finery, dis- 
playing the motto "ReginaCoeli,"* or some other of 
the customary Roman Catholic addresses to the 
Virgin. This venerable edifice, so solemn, so spa- 
cious, fills the mind with awe and reverence : far 
otherwise the various accompaniments of the church 
service, and the accessories of the Catholic ritea* 
Throughout the ceremony, * Le Suisse! an amphi- 

* Queen of Heaven* 
B 3 
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bioufl or dubious creature, who seems to combine 
the civil, military, and ecclesiastical, character in 
his own person, parades up and down, and round 
about the church. He wears a blue military coat, 
carries a beadle's, or constable's, silrer-headed long 
staff; has a sort of a surplice thrown over him,- and 
bears a most important sword. In one of the dark 
confessionals you see a few old and yoimg, making 
a thousand genuflections to a wretched daub of a 
picture, before which are burning some dozen bits 
of tallow candles. A little further on there 
hangs up, like a child's toy, a model of a ship, or 
other trifling e.v *ooto offering ; and at one of the 
privil^ed altars there is an inscription, purporting 
that Pope Pius VI, out of his special affection for 
the chiurch of St. Jacques, had obtained from 
heaven the grace, and thus announces it, that 
whenever a priest should celebrate, in that church, 
mass, for. the repose of a soul that had died in the 
Catholic faith, then does the Pope promise, that 

• 

through his intercession with Jesus Christ, such 
soul should be instantly released from Purga- 
tory. In my walk before dinner, I met the 
funeral of a child. The priest and attendants, 
bareheaded, carried an elevated crucifix ; the body 
was borne behind, covered with a white linen 
cloth, strewed with flowers ; the female mourners 
(they were poor people) wore very large red cloaks. 
Arrived at the (church-yard, the service was ex- 
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tremely slu^t, in l^atin, as usual^ and finished by 
all the parties concerned sprinkling the grave yri\h 
holy water, by a particular brush for \h$X pur-^ 
pose. 

In 1694, this town was bombarded, and mate- 
rially injured, by an English squadron, under the 

command of Admiral Lord Berkeley. About the 
same period, we may remember that Calais, Havre, 
St. Malo, and Dunkirk, were similarly attackedi 
and which attacks arose from the incessant con-* 
tests between our William and Louis Quatorze* 
The usual distinction of a Catholic country 
strikes the traveller even before he touches the 
shore; viz. the erection of a cross, with the Sa^ 
vior transfixed, as large as, and painted to imitatej 
life. 

Mounted the diligence for Rouen. The rules 
of the French stage-coaches are worthy of English 
imitation. The three front seats in the inti* 
ritur are numbered 1, 5, 3; the three back, 
3, 6, 4, and price affixed. Thus the two taking 
places first claim the two comer front seats :— the 
next two the two corner back seats : — the next two 
the front, and back, middle places : — so with the 
cabriolet 9 and the imperiale, or roof of the coach, 
where there is permission to sit, when not occu- 
pied by luggage. lu securing a place for a distant 
day, a paper is always given, conveying genend 
directions, acknowledging the earnest deposited. 
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and specifying the place engaged. All disputes 
are thus rendered impossible, and the conducteurs 
have the authority of government to superintend, 
order, and arrange all matters. These men are in 
general extremely civil, and communicative, and 
may be relied upon, without trouble on the part 
of the passenger, to claim only what they are 
fairly entitled to for themselves and postillions. A 
French diligence is, perhaps, one of the most 
clumsy, heavy, cumbersome vehicles that can be 
seen ; yet these disadvantages are more than coun<^ 
terbalanced by its comparative safety ; and to be 
overturned by them is as rare an occurrence as a 
similar accident to a York waggon with us. They 
are of various shapes and sizes ; some contain ten 
insides, having seats lengthways, mth three win- 
dows a-side, certainly not bigger than pigeon holes. 
I have heard of others containing nine inside ;— 
their condition must be uncommonlv comfortable 
who travel all day and night on the middle bench, 
compelled thus to sit bolt upright so many hours, 
and nothing to recline upon, back or front ! But 
it is in the harnessing, &c. of the animals that the 
English superiority is so very manifest. These 
Norman horses are smaller than ours, generally in 
good condition, amazingly sturdy, and are almost 
all chevaux eutiers. Put in two abreast, headed 
by three, or vic6 versdy or in every other way, kept 
together, yet allowed to roam a yard apart, by 
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bits of ropes, leather, or chain; the clumsiest 
collars, with great projecting wooden wings, occa- 
sionally painted, and sheep-skins attached, reach- 
ing half way down the back, then a cloth down to 
the crupper, and a net over aU, and nose also, 
with bells and tufts innumerable ; thus, and even 
more disfigured, the creatiures perform their ac- 
customed labours with great perseverance, and 
apparent good-will, trotting down hiU with such 
a waggon on their backs, yet never missing their 
feet ; sometimes inclined to frisk or play, and now 
and then neighing most merrily. The postilion 
with cocked hat, waggoner's blue frock, immense 
bunching pig-tail, and enormous jack-boots, com- 
pletes this strange appearance. So trifling is the 
bit of cord with which he guides the animals, that 
it may be doubted, whether any English coach- 
man could take his place ; while his application of 
his long whip, to announce his arrival, by crack- 
ing it loudly over his head, is equally dexterous 
and peculiar. It is, however, to be observed, that 
many improvements have taken place in these 
matters since the frequent intercourse of the Eng- 
lish on the continent : the diligences are lighter, 
the horses better harnessed, the conveyance much 
speedier. The carts seem most strangely and awk- 
wardly long, and, I presume, that their number of 
horses is^ contrary to our rules, unlimited, since I 
have seen eleven horses, placed lengthways. I was. 
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yesterday, amused in observing the aptitude «f 
the creatures belonging to an immensely laden 
waggon coming down a steep hill. In this case, 
the wheels were not locked as with us, but the 
shaft-horse only being left in, the remaining six, 
seven, or eight, were simply chained behind, when 
they all immediately pulled the vehicle back with 
all force, and curiously slid down on their haunches 
till they reached the bottom. 

Rouen, anciently Rotomagus, ranks as the 
fourth, or fifth, largest city of France : the Seine, 
which intersects it, can here boast of as much craft 
as may serve to remind one of the aspect of the 
Thames at London Bridge, while the general trade 
ai^d activity on the quays exceed Paris beyond all 
comparison. From the countless casks I saw, I 
should judge wine to be a principal article of traffic ; 
but I understand that cotton goods are the staple 
commodity. In the centre of the town is a bridge 
of very peculiar construction, said to have been 
first contrived by an Augustine fiiar. Owing to 
the very wide expanse of the river, this bridge is 
much longer than that of Westminster, and about 
as broad. It is composed of timber, the stone 
paving for carriages being laid over in the middle, 
and it rests entirely upon fifteen immensely large, 
and solid, barges, moored in the river. Hence, the 
bridge rises, and falls, as the barges do, with the 
ebb and flow of the tide, and being divided, as it 
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were, into oompartments of the mdth of the re- 
spective boats, it is curious to a new spectator, 
when on the bridge, to watch the several divi^ons 
swaying up and down, as the heavy carts rumble 
over, and to feel the bridge tremble beneath him. 
No vessel can consequently pass under; yet, for 
the purpose of passing through, any portion of it 
may be removed, and the whole may be taken to 
pieces in one hour ; a practice which, I believe, 
prevails in the winter, to avoid the concussiima 
from the masses of ice. From Mount St. Catherine^ 
an elevation commanding a most beautiful pro»^ 
pect, and from the seats on this bridge, are the 
best views of the city. On one side, looking oil 
the Seine, you see its broad bosom, teeming <m 
either hand with merchant vessels of the largest 
navigation ; while the light pleasure-skiffs skim 
along the central surface, till lost in the beautiful 
meanders of the river. Reverse your seat, and the 
Seine presents a still broader expanse, and more 
graceful curves. Boulevards of lofty elms, and 
champaign fields, studded with villas, carry the eye 
from height to height, till bounded by St. Catherine, 
and the yet more distant mountains of Normandy. 
Islands of considerable extent arise in the middle 
of the waters, their beauties multiplied by the re« 
flection in the pellucid stream of their many lofty 
poplars, gardens, and groves. By moonlight, su<di 
scenes might inspire that exquisite description*^ 
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How sweet the moonlight sleepB upon this bank! 
Here will we sit, and let the sounds of musb 
Creep in our ears ; soft stillness, and the night. 
Become the touches of sweet harmony. 

Merchant qf Venice. 

The far-famed cathedral remains to he spoken 
of ; an Anglo-Norman pile of consummate heauty, 
originally founded hy our William the Conqueror. 
• The exterior front presents two towers, not strictly 
uniform, and a central spire rising to the pro- 
digious height of 890 French feet. The whole 
principal front, and portal, are most richly and cu-* 
riously carved with bishops, saints, martyrs, lions,; 
griffins, and devices of every sort, rising each above 
the other in endless succession ; while the gothic 
tracery, through which we view the heavens, 
though it is formed by solid limbs of stone, ap- 
pears below singularly light and elegant. Most 
strangely, and lamentably indeed, is the exterior of 
this venerable cathedral disfigured by the meanest 
shops on every side attached to it, and actually 
burrowing in the walls. In the interior, the eye 
ranges through vistas, and arcades, of the loftiest 
arches ; — all the solemn imageries and appendages 
of a Roman-Catholic Gothic Cathedral, with the 
beautiful and elaborate ornament, and finish of 
every part, till the prospect terminates with the 
gorgeous altar of the Lady Chapel, rising to the roof 
in the remote distance. 
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One object struck me as singularly inconsistent, 
and in a vitiated taste. In this cathedral, every 
part of which is so strictly Grothic, the Screen which 
separates the choir from the transept and nave, is 
of a modem Grecian style, consisting of six Ionic 
pillars, surmounted by a gilt balliistrade, and four 
vases. That this design may be good in its place, 
no one will dispute ; but to me, whenever my eyes 
fell upon it, its style and character immediately, 
and ungraciously, tended to dispel those solemn 
impressions which the venerable fabric everywhere 
else inspires. 

The length of the interior is . • . 408 Fr, ft. 

Ditto of Nave 210 

Ditto of Choir 110 

Ditto of Transept 164 

Ditto of Lady Chapel 88 

and wide in proportion. The depth of the various 
chapels, each dedicated to a particular saint, is ten 
French feet. This chiurch once contained the 
tomb and heart of Richard Cociu: de Lion, with 
other illustrious dead of those days ; but not a ves- 
tige of their monuments remains ; a short inscrip- 
tion over their supposed places of sepultiure ex- 
cepted. Yet the Lady Chapel contains two monu- 
ments of elaborate beauty. That of the Duke de 
Breze, Seneschal of Normandy, whose sculptured 
corpse at the bottom shows all the rigid and stem 
character of death, and further displaying female 
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figures on dither side, as large as life ; one of them 
supposed to be Diana of Poictiers, who erected the 
monument : — above, the warrior appears on horse- 
back, himself, and steed, in complete armour ; with 
emblematical and allusive figures. The second 
monument represents two Cardinals of Amboise, 
formerly Archbishops of Rouen, kneeling, of the 
mxe of life ; but the greater value of the tomb 
consists in the profusion of the minor figures, ^rhe 
seven cardinal virtues, Prudence, Temperance, 
Fortitude, Faith, Justice, Charity, Hope, and the 
yet smaller accompanying devotional figures, are 
truly beautiful. The sculpture, detail, and finish- 
ing, of both these tombs are imrivalled. 

Not being versed in the Catholic rites, the cere- 
monies of their religion were, to me, matters of 
curiosity. Various services are performed in the 
aame church at the same moment. Marriages, 
christenings, mass, private devotion, or confession, 
in the various lateral chapels. The doors are al- 
ways open ; one may walk in, or out, and every 
where ; sit or stand ; pray or play; and yet, fi'om 
the immense range, disturb no one. The dogs 
oome in with their owners ; these immediately £dl 
on their knees before some favourite altar, or cruci- 
fix ; those run about till summoned away. The 
Virgin is the more peculiar object of Catholic wor- 
ship. Before her altars more candles bum than 
at the Saviour's. The poorest creature who totters 
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to her shrine appeases her conscience by paying a 
sou for a tallow candle, which is sold in the churcli 
for that purpose ; and on particular days, as, recent* 
ly, on the festival of the Assumption of the Virgin, 
longer tallows than usual implied greater devotion ; 
nor was there hardly room to stick theifi« These 
are of course suffered to bum out ; but as there is 
a perpetual succession of devotees, the candles are 
flaming at various altars all day long. Penny pots 
of artificial flowers ; little prints or pictures ; faded 
silvered wreaths, and so forth, are also con*- 
spicuous. Yesterday, being the anniversaty 
of the vow of Lfouis Treize, was observed 
throughout France as a particular festival. The 
shops were more generally shut than on Sun- 
day, and it would appear by the dress and 
prevailing gaiety of the Bourgeoisie to have 
been a prime holiday. In the morning the na- 
tional guard marched into the cathedral, and their 
band played during mass ; — their music was to me 
any thing but harmonious ; and the character any 
thing but sacred. The vestments of the Catholic 
priests are exceedingly varied, and rich, according 
to rank. The boy choristers wear over a red gown, 
which trails upon the ground, a transparent white 
vest buttoned up to the throat ; having their heads 
shaved perfectly bare. Other orders of priests have 
black silken vests under transparent white, terminat- 
ing in broad lace— higher degrees, a mantle, deep 
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collar, stiff with embroidery of gold, and flowers. The 
Archbishop, who himself officiated on this particu- 
lar occasion, was a truly venerable and pious-look- 
ing old man. His robes were of white satin, with 
a broad embroidered gold band thrown across the 
shoulder, and reaching very low down. His golden 
archiepiscopal mitre was occasionally taken off his 
head, and returned by attendant priests, who also 
supported his train when he walked, and his robe 
on each side. The crook, the crucifix, the incense, 
&C. were of course in the procession, and in the 
evening were accompanied by an immense con- 
course of military, priests, and people. 

The Suisse, or head beadle, who preceded the 
ministry on this occasion, was also very conspicuous, 
having red breeches, waistcbat, and stockings, buckles, 
blue military coat, and gold lace, cocked hat, and 
white feather ; broad embroidered band reaching 
from shoulder to knee ; sword^ and staff. He is 
the only person who retains his hat on his head. 
The ordinary and perpetual chaunting of the choir, 
with their one bassoon, and the people, is to me 
the gruffest discord my ears can be assailed with ; 
but when the organ breaks upon the ear, 
when its soft breathing melody steals into the soul, 
or when its loud and deep tongued chords peal 
through the lengthened aisle, and pierce the lofty 
vault, religion seems then to speak to man with 
Heaven's own voice. 
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To the preceding account of Roman Catholic 
rites and ceremonies, I have nothing more to add 
as distinct from our own religious observances, ex- 
cepting that, there not being any pews, the only seats 
are plain matted chairs. Many hundreds of these 
are piled up in the chiurch, private property, and 
consequently when inclined to sit, two sous are paid 
for a chair. There is an ordinance of the police 
affixed in the chiurch to regulate the placing, price, 
&c. but it is only on particular church services, I be- 
lieve, that it is imperative to pay ; on ordinary days 
one may take a chair at will. On certain pillars also 
are stuck up printed notices of things lost or found 
in church ; also of religious books to be sold, and 
regular advertisements of approaching £ists and 
festivals. No Catholic enters or quits the sacred 
walls without first dipping his finger in the B^ni- 
tier, and crossing himself with the holy water ; re- 
peating the usual prayer. 
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CHAPTER II. 

BOVtK TO PARIS— MAONIFICBNT BNTBANCE BY LA BABBIBBB 
DE NBUILLY —BOULEVARDS — TRIUMPHAL PILLAR — ST. 
CtOUD-— M0K8. DENON^ ANDRISCOLLBCTfON— -LUJUHBOURO 
FALAOB, AND PICTUBBS«-%FA!Iu>IN DU tLOl, AND GALLERIES— 
ANIMALS — RBFLBOTIONS ON THEM^ANECDOTE OF LION 
AND DOG. 

Friday. — Rose at four o'dock to start precisely 
at five for Paris, going by the lower road, a distance 
rather greater than by the upper ; yet for such a 
length of ride, being ninety miles, strikingly pictu- 
resque and diversified. 

The Seine is crossed at four or five different 
points, and is scarcely concealed throughout the 
day. Its many meanders and windings are truly 
beautiful ; and it is in this route that it shows to 
the greatest advantage its broad bosom, in one view 
laden with navigation and produce, and in another, 
studded with little islands, that arise amidst its 
waves as if by magic wand, and which art and labour 
have further embellished with avenues of lofly 
poplars and elms ; summer retreats and gardens ; 
besides reserving many acres for the produce of 
com and pulse, &c. Throughout this road habita- 
tions are far more numerous than by way of Calais. 
Farms, manufactories, and chateaux, abound. 

As is too common in France^ nowhere can the 
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diligence stop, without an immediate host of cla- 
morous heggars. The young, the old, the blind, 
the sick, and the lame, all pour upon you to pain 
by the ocular evidence of their various sufferings. 
I was much shocked at Mantes by one unhappy 
poor girl, not more than eighteen, and of dirty 
appearance, though not unpleasing features, who 
r^ularly, after most pathetically imploring " La 
chariU ; pour la grace de Dieu, la chariU/' as 
immediately burst mto loud laughter,— Incurable, 
though harmless, madness ! 

The last five miles bring you to the barriers of 
the capital by a road whose general prospects and 
magnificence are, I should think, reaUy imrivalled. 
Throughout the journey, the road is very wide, 
and, according to French fashion, almost entirely 
with a central pave. Thus there is always a sum- 
mer and a winter way ; always the alternative, 
according to preference, of the dusty, but easy, road ; 
or the rattling, yet surer, stones. Fruit trees, acces- 
sible to all passers by, line the high road frequently 
for miles ; though perhaps the most pleasing sight 
to an imaccustomed English eye, is the range of 
fields teeming with the luxuriant vines, reared in 
the open air, and trailing in graceful foliage on 
poles, somewhat in the manner of our hops. In 
the nearer approach to Paris, the road assumes a 
width sufficient for eight or nine carriages abreast, 
sometimes a mile long, whose shady avenues of 
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trdesi and fading perspective^ much gratify thi 
traveller's and the painter's eye. 

At length the city bursts upon the view. The 
spirits are elated with the consciousness of being 
now in a capital celebrated throughout the globes— 
a capital for so many years an object of intense into** 
resti though a forbidden one, to an Englishman, 
and where an ardent mind, or at least a pleasure- 
hunting spirit, can look in upon itself, and think ; 
" Here, be my taste what it may ; here shall it be 
gratified." Spires, and domes, and turrets, tower 
in the air, and we pass the Barrihre de Neuilly, 
formed by two corresponding military stone lodges, 
porticoes on each side, and massy Doric columns. 
Through quadruple rows of elms, and at one and 
the same point, are seen the Champs Elysies, 
thronged in the evening shades by eligantes, and 
loungers, and dancers ;— the massive gilded dome 
of the Hdpital des Invalides, the vast royal resi-> 
dence of the I'm levies ^ viewed through its range of 
public gardens, and adorned with vases, statues^ 
columns; and the wide«^xpanding Place Louis 
QuinzCf with its two striking groups of nobly 
sculptured horses; — on the right we behold the 
quays, the many bridges, the beautiful//zf£7</e, and 
graceful colonnade, of the Palais Bourbon; — on the 
left, the long and lofty Garde-Meuble, with its 
unrivalled Corinthian front ; ^ile still advancing, 
the Rue Royale is terminated by the sumptuous 
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Egliie de la Madelaine. TrAversiiig the Fiae^ 
Vendome, who cau pass by^ asd view with tndiffer* 
euoe, that monument of art and glory erected and 
dedicated by Napoleon to his triumphant armies, but 
which is yet more striking from the late reverses? 
— a pillar on the model of that of Trajan at Rome, 
which, when crowned with the statue of Napoleon, 
rose to the height of 140 feet ; cased, £rom the base 
upwards, with bassi relievi in bronze, representing, 
in chronological order, the achievements of the 
Emperor, and his armies. 

This triumphal pillar, so memorable to Bona^ 
parte, so flattering to the French nation, and so 
honourable to the arts, was begun in 1807^ and 
completed in 1810, chiefly under the direction of 
Mens. Denon. It is further ornamented with 
eagles, arms, and other appropriate trophies, and 
consecrated by this inscription—- 

Napoleon Imp. Aug. 

Monumentum Belli Germsnid^ 

Anno MDCCCV 

Trimestri spatio^ ducti^ suo^ profHgati^ 

Ex vith capto 

Gloris exettdtui maximi 

Dedicavit.* 

Proceeding still ftirther through the Rut de la 

* Napoleon the Greats Emperor^ has dedicated to the glory 
of his army this monument^ formed from the cannon captured 
from the enemy> in the German war of 1805^ and which war 
was ooacludod hy him in the space of three months. 

C 2 
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PaiXf the Boulevards are traversed, and these are 
as striking a feature as any yet mentioned. 

Reached in the cooler evening of a sultry sum- 
mer's day, countless throngs here flock to lounge, 
to chat, to promenade, and perhaps their amazing 
numbers may be the first impression on arrival. 

The glitter and bustle of the shops in endless 
perspective, all lit up, is beautifully shadowed 
and contrasted by the intervening foliage of the 
tranquil trees, while secondary streams of length- 
ened illuminations are poured from the lights 
upon innumerable stalls, trestles, &c. that Une the 
street. Here for the amusement of certain classes 
are Savoyards, tumblers, legerdemain, punch, ballad 
singers, petty retail dealers, pictiures, prints, books, 
traffic of every sort, shews and games, ^' in sweet 
conAision intermixed." 

These mingle and are contrasted with noble 
hotels, and the triumphal gates, St. Denis, and St. 
Martin, in an avenue of two miles. Baths, pavilions, 
cafes the most splendid, Chinese, Turkish, or 
oriental, whose sumptuous saloons, equally with 
the tables in the open air before their respective 
doors, are perpetually crowded by genteel and gay 
company partaking of ice, punch, sherbet, or li- 
queurs. Pleasure is the pursuit, and Luxury is 
her hand-maid ; but how inviting to have at will 
the glitter of the crowded, gay saloon, or to retire 
to the shady seat, for whispering made, and fanned 
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by the evening breeze. In fine, whether inclined 
to promenade, to lounge, to talk, to dance, to 
court, to r^ale, or only to observe; — here you may 
be gratified ; and in passing on the outside of a 
diligence, through such a host of attractions, one 
might well be excused if tempted to jump off; 
though uncertain and distracted where to fix. 

Yesterday, Sunday, I had determined to pay 
my respects to the English Ambassador, Sir Charles 
Stuart. As soon as the service, performed in his 
chapel according to the Protestant mode, was con- 
cluded, and which is open to all the English, I 
presented my introductory letter. His Excellency 
did me the honour to converse some short time, 
and very politely promised me his assistance in 
obtaining any particular object, or sight, I might 
desire while in France ; though I have not hitherto 
needed to avail myself of his offer. 

I then extended my ride to St. Cloud, distant 
about five miles, and went over perhaps one of the 
most magnificently famished palaces in Europe. 
His Majesty's footmen, in dress liveries, are in 
attendance to conduct \isitors, and you parade 
through suites of rooms, not more regally and 
sumptuously furnished, than tastefully and appro- 
priately diversified. The picture-gallery contains 
some of the choicest specimens of the ancient and 
modem art. The presence-chamber, or throne,, 
the hall of. marshals, the drawing-rooms, anti- 
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rooms, b^-rooms, baths, &c. are each fitted up 

with purple velvet and gold, or green and gold, 

or Uue and silver, or white satin, &c., as seems 

most gorgeous for the dignity of the monarch and 

bis princes, or most delicate and suitable for the 

princesses and their maids of honour. Golden 

clocks of the most elaborate workmanship, the 

ehoicest silver oalnnets, tables, vases, and urns of 

the rarest marbles, tapestry, velvet couches, and 

sumptuous beds, with porcdaine of native maniL- 

facture, and of unparalleled price, are dispeiaed 

throughout. This palace was a favourite residence 

of Bonaparte ; and its natural beauties render it 

worthy of its artificial additions. From the espla- 

ttftde may be seen a panononic view of the whole 

of Paris ; the prospect bounded by the most ex« 

pansi\^ and verdant landscape, till lost in the 

furthest horiion. In the gaidois are Tarioos aad 

correcponding jVif «f mh. with the oefebnted gmd 

cMtatie. n>precciiting a riiier God, and a Nymph, 

implnng the unioii of the Seine aad the Mane, 

fimu whMH issue two immeiiae dieets of water, 

which iHinblc ftvHft shcU-wtitk tmaces. to tlie 

immlwHT t^*^ iiiiif\ till united in one cmtrsl b«ni 

WK^t^. A» the e^vninir sliadea advance tlie 

1 Vrimni^ K^vw^ |^rtie$ Iw ^nadriUes in the 

aiHl ^taiHT u^ iKt vn^mc yrottdcd Inr the 

of I he «\t/>,< IvMr iKc tUv. 
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the intrepid traveller, and celebrated illustrator of 
the arts and splendors of Egypt. Though dii* 
tinguished from his early youth by the then 
monarchs of France, and holding the appointment 
of a Gentilhomme ordinaire du Roi, both to 
Louis XV and Louis XVI, yet it was dunng 
the reign of Bonaparte, and from his marked 
personal and particular regard for this artist, that 
he was raised to the post of Director General of the 
French Museum, being also an officer of the 
Legion of Honour, a member of the Institute, 
and a Baron of the Empire. In the stormy period 
of the French Revolution, the knowledge of those 
arts which had been his amusement, became his 
resource ; the maturity and perfection of those 
talents gave to the world his work on E^rpt, of 
which France may justly boast, and all who love 
the arts will ever reverence. This production, it 
may be remembered, was executed during the 
famous expedition of the French army into Egypt, 
whither Mons. Denon accompanied Napoleon at 
the emperor*8 express request. Grown old in 
the service of the arts, his collection may now 
rank as perhaps the most valuable private one in 
France. His pictures present some specimens of 
painting, through its various gradations, from the 
erude and laboured efforts of Giotto, to the finish 
of the present day. His medals comprise Grecian, 
Roman, and Trench : the latter, many of which 
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were designed by himself, that splendid and me- 
morable series illustrative of Bonaparte and his 
achievements. China of the oldest date, and 
antique value; with the exquisite specimens of 
modem Seve, and Dresden, — Portfolios of original 
designs, and drawings by the eminent masters, in- 
cluding Raphael, Guercino, Julio Romano, and 
Parmeggiano, — ^Bronzes, Sculpture, Egyptian Idols, 
Papyri, and Mummies. In modem sculpture, I 
was much struck with a head of Bonaparte, of 
Canova's execution ; an admirable likeness still 
preserved, though not an immediate copy of the 
features, it being a head of ideal beauty, and 
god-like attributes. In the class of Egyptian 
antiquities is a female figure of about fifteen years 
of age. with the flesh still preserved ; black, im- 
perfect, and discoloured, but after a lapse of more 
than 3000 years ; and there is also a female foot, 
found in the royal tombs of Egypt, and still in 
. perfect preservation. This specimen of Egyptian 
beauty is thus described by Mons. Denon himself: 
** Le pied d*une jeune femme, d'une princessey 
(tun Sire charmanU dont la chaussure riavait 
jamais alteri les formes y et dont Ics formes it aient 
parfaites^ 

Tuesday was devoted to the Palais Luxembourg, 
whose galleries are now consecrated solely to the 
exhibition of the French school of painting. 
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To speak impretendingly, and of my own judg- 
ment, I was not pleased. I know of no maxim in 
art so fine as 

An est celare artem.* 

Biit the French painters, at the head of whom is 
David, seem to exhaust every effort in displaying 
the brightest colours of every hue; the most 
ghuring contrasts of light and shade ; with the 
most strained and extravagant attitudes. Hence 
the eye, or at least mine, involuntarily attracted 
by the artifices of the painter, keeps the mind too 
much distracted to receive the serious impressions 
which Historical Painting, to be grand, must na- 
turally inspire ; and this also appears to me as the 
grand distinction of the ancient masters, viz. the 
production of the finest and most solemn effects, 
without attention to glitter of colour, and repre- 
sentation of every prettiness, and minutiae of dress, 
or so forth. Nevertheless the pictures of Poussin 
in the Louvre owe their unrivalled merit to no 
such meretricious charms ; and though ' I thus 
venture to give my opinion, in opposition to a 
present fashion, yet I think that the highest praise 
is due to many I there saw. Witness David's 
Belisarius, ** Date obolum Belisario," Peter Gue- 
rin's Eneas reciting his adventures to Dido. In 

* The greatest art is to coDoeal art. 
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this picture nothing can exceed the tendeniess, the 
love-expression, of the devoted queen, as she so 
fondly gazes on the hero- 
How silver sweet sound lovers* tongues^ 
Like softest music to attending ears ; 

nor the archness of Cupid disguised in the form 
of Ascanius ; and the beautiful allegory of his 
slily drawing her former wedding ring from her 
unconscious hand. The landscape, the temple of 
Neptune, and the view of Carthage, are all in the 
same style of excellence. 

Add to these, the equally beautiful representation 
of Atala by Girodet, and also his Endymion. 

That sculpture by Julien, placed in the rotunda, 
must also be noticed, — La Baigneuse, or nymph 
about to bathe. At the moment of advancing her 
delicate foot to the brink of the water, suddenly 
alarmed with the apprehension of being seen, she 
starts back with the involuntary impulse of a 
modesty which essays to conceal her charms, yet 
heightens them. 

We also saw the former bed-chamber of the 
illustrious Maria de' Medici, consort of Henri 
Quatre, which is worthy of exhibition from the 
profusion of gold about the room, and from the 
paintings by Rubens, adorning the ceiling and 
compartments^ and painted under the Queen's imme- 
diate orders and inspection. This room now con* 
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tains the genealogies of all the peers of France, and 
of the Royal Family. A further d^artment of 
the palace is appropriated as the Chamber of Peers. 

Wednesday was as pleasing a day as any yet ; 
the Jardin du Roi. The Botanic Garden contains 
about 7000 plants, divided into classes; also 
exotics contained in conservatories, and is of the 
length of 330 fathoms by 110 in Ineadth; and 
iience the other botanical gardens and schools are 
supplied with trees and seeds. In one of the 
courts is the skeleton of a fish, so enormous as 
almost to realise the supposition of the ^^ Leviathan 
of the deep." In the Gallery of Natural History, 
up stairs, is the finest collection of preserved birds 
and beasts in Europe. The hippopotamlis, the 
crocodile, elephant, cameleopard, or giraflfe, rhino- 
ceros, bufialo, the bison, and the lama of Peru, 
lions, hyenas, every animal from the largest to the 
smallest, and of every genus, seem to mock one 
with imitative, mimic rage, or life. 

The Birds are, if possible, stiU more pleasing. 
The plumage of some, as of the bird of paradise, is 
the most vivid and exquisite conceivable. They 
are scientifically arranged in glass cases placed 
round the room ; and the astonishing number of 
them, and the value of this collection, may be 
inferred firom the varieties here shown of that 
exquisite little production, the Hiunming bird, of 
which kindf the genus Trochilus^ there ar^ acoeid* 
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ing to Buffon, sixty-five species, and eleven further 
varieties have since been discovered. Here also is 
nearly every species of the Owl tribe, or StrLv genus, 
about fifty-six in niimber, together with ten varie- 
ties of the Bird of Paradise. 

In the centre of the rooms are cases for every 
apecies of serpents, adders, and insects, butterfly, 
scarabseus, or moth; from the harmless, buzzing, 
insect of our own fields, to the terrific, venomous, 
flying monsters of America. Some of the moths 
measure eight inches from the tip of one wing to 
the other. Shells, minerals, metals, petrefactions, 
gems, marbles, and preserved fish, tc^ther with 
fiurther agricultural, literary, zoological, geological, 
chemical, volcanic, and anatomical collections, with 
the rarest and most valued antediluvian relics, 
render this collection a just source of pride to the 
country that formed it. 

Descend the stairs, and enter another depart- 
ment of the garden, commonly called the Swiss 
Valley, and here you may walk amidst, and feed, 
the living creation. It is delightful thus to range 
among these living wonders of the most distant and 
opposite regions ; to see them rejoicing in their 
freedom to exerdse the various peculiarities of 
their natures; — ^to know that they are carefully and 
kindly treated ;— ^nd to find them not flying from 
man as cruel and tyrannical, but approaching and 
mingling with him as kind and beneficent : — birds 
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and beasts rambling, each in their respective pastu* 
rages, and to each a suitable residence. The 
elephant, and all that are harmless, at liberty; 
with the ostrich, elk, rein-deer, stag, &c &c. Varieties 
of goats and sheep, and the camels performing 
their domestic duties, each in their turn, by being 
harnessed to a machine for raising the water that 
supplies the menagerie. Eagles, vultures, bears, 
lions, tigers, panthers, baboons, with all the monkey 
tribe, and such like, confined to their respective 
cages, chambers, or pits ; but which are a]l suffi« 
dently capacious and comfortable. With the 
lioness is a dog, her companion for many years. I 
was much interested at this latter sight, having 
heard of such associations, but never before having 
seen them. 

My attachment to animals is one of the 
strongest feelings I possess. Every day I watch 
for, and may observe, some proof of sagacity in 
them, of attachment, to their masters, sensibility 
and fondness for their own species, with that 
keenest affection for their offspring, and even for 
the offspring of others while they nurse them, 
which will brave every danger and cruelty in 
protecting them. While man, with his unlimited 
faculties, so often seeks but to debase them, the 
animal tribe, without speech, can yet comprehend 
the language of man ; and without reason, can yet 
develope his will, and accompUsh his duties. Pa- 
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tienUy and cheerfully they ease him of his labours} 
their stupendous strength transports the burthens 
which mock his feeble powers ; their swiftness con- 
veys him at will to the remotest quarters; with 
equal ardour and courage they rush at the command 
of their lord into the hottest battle, or» with light-* 
ning speed, they bear him far from danger. To 
the astonishing instinct, powers, and patience, of 
certain animals, man is indebted for his sports and 
his dainties; they gratify his pleasures, his luxuries, 
his necessities ; they promote his health ; they are 
his companions and friends, without guile, or hypo* 
erisy, and, living or dead, they afford him food, 
clothing, and medicine. They have often saved 
the life of him that fed them ; and for all thede 
benefits and virtues, they ask but the simplest sus- 
tenance, and a little rest. To me it is pleasure to 
see and to make them happy. Many a time have 
I been ill-treated in trying to save them from ill 
treatment ; and yet I am willing again, and again, 
to interpose. Not a fly could I wantonly injure. 

Mar* Alas ! my lordj I hare but killed a fly. 

Tii* But hoWf if that fly had a father and a mother ? 
How would he hang his slender gilded wings. 
And buzz lamenting doings in the air ! 
Poor harmless fly ! 

That with his pretty^ buzzing, melody. 
Came here to make us merry, and thou hast killed him. 

Titus Andnmicus. 

I looked upon the noble monarch of the forest. 
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and then again upon the generous^ confiding, dog. 
Nothing occurred to me so forcibly as the olden 
tale of the lion, and his favourite little black 
spaniel ; and I could almost have trembled for fear 
again of a similar fate. 

To those who may not know the fact, let me 
record it in this place as appropriate, and as one of 
the many proofs of the unalterable fidelity and 
attachment of animals. 

The keeper of a noble lion having thrown a 
spaniel into the den of this king of the forest, was 
surprised to behold the condescension and welcome 
with which the lordly creature seemed to greet the 
little object before him. Suffering it therefore to 
remain in the cage, from that hour their mutual 
attachment and friendship increased. When meal- 
time came, always did the lion apportion a part of 
his victuals to his little favourite : when merry, he 
played with his little dog; and when asleep, he 
drew him to his bosom. 

At length the little creature died. For a 
long time the lion watched over him, and think- 
ing him asleep, pawed him and patted him to 
awake, and to eat, and to play as he used. But 
alas ! in vain ! Then he would raise himself, 
and rage at the bars that confined him, and then 
again he would lay down by the side of his friend, 
and moan, and lament ! By way of experiment, 
other dogs were put into his den; but^ in an 
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initant, be tore tliem to pieces, and scattered their 
mangled bones. 

Thus for fire days did he alternately rage, 
or moan, rir)ecting all food, and regardless of 
aught save the corpse of his dear companion. 
Vain indeed, and fruitless, was the dangerous 
attempt to deprive him of the lifeless body of his 
dearest little dog : he guarded it but the more ten- 
derly ; he watched over it the more fiercely. Alter- 
nately did he droop liis head sorrowing for his lost 
fViend ; or raising himself up, again terrifidy roar, 
and vent the most desperate rage to escape from the 
bars that imprisoned him. Finally, exhausted, and 
spent, with fury and grief, and having rejected all 
nourishment, he was found dead with his little 
favourite clasped to his bosom! 
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CHAPTER III. 

t^VBHr-HAFOUON-^-rgiLSRISS— FBT8 OF IT. tAiVUh^WA'» 
TBB«WOEK« OF YSBSAILLBt— OATHSDJUU. OP MOTAX BAMK 
AND CROWN OF THOBNS — LA MOBOUB — HOPITAL DBS IN* 
TALn>B9— AT. OBBJCAIN BN LATB— CATACOMBS. 

Paeib. Wednesday and Thursday were devoted 
to the Louyre.-~Of a gallery of art so universally 
known, and containing, even now, auch an in* 
valuable eollection of the productions of the French, 
Flemish, GennantPutcfa^ and Italian, schools, it were 
impossible for me to sped^ more than generally. 
Much that it possessed during the reign of Bona** 
parte has been restored to the respective capitala 
whence ransacked ; but exhaustless treasures of 
sculpture, and her sist«r art, still remain. 

The coup«d'Q^il, on entering such a national gal* 
lery, is truly enchanting, where the dazzled eye 
ranges through a long perspective of 1300 feet, 
enriched mth such choice monuments of art ! but 
yet more impressive are the feelings excited by 
such evidences, and successful fruits, of those ** long* 
ings after immortality " in mortal mm, that pro- 
duced such divine triumphs of art, and genius. 

Could I particularise any, I would that splendid 
series, painted by Rubens, of all^ories illustra« 
tive of the Hves of Henry Quatre and his consort^ 
Mary of Medids. They are twenty-^me in nuni«* 

VOL. I. D 
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ber, banning with the Fates spinning the desti- 
nies of the yet unborn queen, with her various 
achievements, all allegorically treated ; and end- 
ing with Time unveiling Truth. • For dignity of 
composition, splendour of colouring, fertility of 
&ncy, and facility of execution ; and considering 
them also as a series of paintings, accomplished by 
the same hand, in the short period of three years, 
they may be really deemed unrivalled. They de- 
serve their name — Rubens*s Poem. 

Of Vemet's twelve views of the principal sea- 
ports of France, too much in praise can hardly be 
said. But his ad libitum Marine pictures I-— Mid- 
day Sun— Moonlight — Fog— or the terrible Tem- 
pest. It is impossible to gaze on them without 
being warmed, or froasen ! 

I think I have read, that such was this French- 
man's enthusiasm for his. art, that he would risk 
his life, by being lashed to the masts of a vessel, 
during all the horrors of a tempest, in order that 
he might the better depict the awftil scene. 

It was through these galleri^ of treasures that 
Napoleon led his imperial, and blooming, bride of 
Austria, in triumph, on her nuptial night What 
combination more resplendent than this ? Emperor 
and Warrior, Lover and Brid^oom, Patron of the 
arts, and Possessor of those treasureis of iart which 
had taken centuries to produce, which kingdoms had 
mutually shared and boasted, and which remain. 
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though those empires have vanished, and decayed : 
—he led his rojral consort, triumphant, through 
galleries where his victories had assembled these 
matchless jewels, and which his liberality had con- 
secrated to the public benefit of France. Attended 
by his Court, his Officers, and his Marshals, no 
parade of show, or splendour of costume, was 
spared to heighten effect; his people crowded 
around, and gazed on him with the ardour of en- 
thusiasm ! Thrones were then tributary to him ; 
and kingdoms were the rewards he bestowed ! 

24 Inst. Visited the Tuileries, but did not deem 
the apartments so richly furnished, or so tastefully 
diversified, as those of St. Cloud, with two excep- 
tions — a massive silver statue of Ceres as large as 
life ; and the king's bed-chamber. 

The style of this room is entirely of purple vel- 
vet, most sumptuously embroidered with gold : and 
his Majesty's dressing-cabinet is of the most deli- 
cate golden fillagree. 

This royal edifice was begun in 1564, and now 
presents a vast pile of palace grandeur, of which 
one front extends a thousand feet : but it exhibits 
a very discordant, and varying, style of architec- 
ture. 

Attached to it are gardens and groves, ever 
open to the public, and forming one of the most 
gratifying attractions of Paris. 

Many of the statues with which they aie adom- 

d2 
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admire the grace, aud taste, of this union of archi- 
tectural, and aquatic beauties, since the fountains, 
springing up between the pillars, seem themselves to 
be so many transparent alabaster columns, ever pre- 
serving their form, yet ever varying in a glittering, 
silvery agitation. Other jets d*eau are at the 
same time playing in various parts of the gardens, 
some to the height of seventy, or eighty, feet. It is 
curious to see so many columns of mist, and spray, in 
their bounding descent ; to view them through the 
surrounding verdant foliage, and opposed to the 
brilliant sun, forming a thousand glittering colours, 
prisms, and rainbows. 

But it is in another piece that the artist has 
concentered all his powers. Here were thousands 
waiting till the half hour of six, from which time 
till seven, this chef-d'oeuvre is in full force. It 
represents Neptune and Amphitrite, Proteus and 
the Ocean, minor figures, dolphins, &c. and twenty- 
two immense vases. All the waters here com- 
bined, rising to an incredible height, and with a 
proportionate impetus, burst forth upon the asto« 
nished sight in a moment. 

Visited the cathedral of N6tre Dame. Its 
length is 414 feet; width, 144; height, 102, in- 
dependently of the space occupied by 45 chapels. 

Though its ancient Gothic exterior ; its ciuious 
wooden carvingsof scriptural histories; its sanctuary, 
and altar of marble, and porphyry, with its el^ant 
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modern candelabras, the gift of Bonaparte, are all 
wortliy of observation, yet I was most occupied in 
observing the great treasure of this church, ex- 
hibited only on particular occasions, and on this» 
the anniversary of the fete of St. Louis, viz. nothing 
less than a portion of the asserted true Crown of 
Thorns of Christ ! All classes devoutly press to 
kiss this precious relic, which consists, as it were, 
of filaments of wood, bound with golden threads, 
and encased in gold and crystal. 

It is l^ept in a golden globe, supported by three 
angels kneeling on a triangular base. The globe 
is surmounted by a figure of Faith, leaning on the 
cross, and holding the cup of the sacrament ; with 
a motto. 

The whole is of beautiful workmanship, and at 
the three angles of the base are three Latin in- 
scriptions, implying the taking of the holy Crown 
of Thorns, on August 8, 1230 ; its restoration on 
October 26, 1804 ; and transfer, August 10, 1806. 

The chief inscription is thus : 

La St. Couronne d'Epiiics 
De N. S. J. C. 
Conquise par Baudoin 
A la prise de C. P. en 1204, 

Engagee aux Veniti^ns, 

Etportee ^ Venise en 12dS, 

Fut re9ue avec grande piet6 

Par St. Louis 

A Villeneuve pr^ Sens, 

Le 10«« Ao^t, 1239. 
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The history of this Crown of Thorns is curious. 
During the troubles of Constantinople, under the 
Emperor, Baldwin II. in 13S7 — 8, the Barons 
of Romania had borrowed above 1S,000 pieces of 
gold, or about 7000/. upon the faith of this holy 
relic of the Passion of Christ. Unable to repay 
this debt, a Venetian, Nicholas Querini, paid it for 
them, but, by agreement^ he bore away the sacred 
treasure to Venice, which, thus pawned, was to be 
forfeited if not redeemed within a certain period. 
Still unable to raise this sum, the Emperor of the 
East now urged St. Louis of France to be the 
purchaser; the monarch consented, and gave to 
Baldwin an additional gratuity of 10,000 marks 
of silver. The sovereign of France, attended by 
his Court, advanced to meet the precious relic on 
its way from Venice; and in Paris it was carried in 
triumph by the king himself, walking barefoot^^ 
and in his shirt. 

Coming from hence, I stumbled upon a most 
melancholy sight close by :— La Morgue^ or bone- 
house, for the reception of those found dead, in 
order to be claimed, by being publicly exposed. 
They are stripped nude, men or women, singly ex* 
cepting a piece of leather across the loins, and thus 
laid out ; their heads upon a wooden pillow, and 
their clothes hung up in order by them. Entering 
the court yard, I saw two men, both drowned. 
One of them had been thus exposed, unknown for 
days ; he was frightfully swollen ; face black as th 
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hair that shaded it ; the whole body horribly diti- 
coloured—* blood, livid blotches, and putrefacti<m« 

The other was a fine young man of twenty, 
taken out but a few hoiu*s past ; — all the bloom and 
freshness of youth ; all the rigid immovable flxad<- 
ness of death ! 

L'Hdpital des Invalides corresponds to our 
Greenwich, and Chelsea, hospitals, intended to in- 
clude under the same roof both services, though at 
present the marine department are at Rochfiirt 
Its exterior is very imposing, and one of the most 
striking objects in, and about, Paris; its huge dome, 
and surmounting spire, being almost completely, 
and solidly, gilt. An equestrian statue of Louis 
Quatorze over the principal entrance, a basso-ri- 
lievo, presents the following inscription : 

Ludovicus Magnus 
Militibus, Regali MuniflcentiA 
In Peipetuum Pkovideni 
. Hm iEdes posuit.* 

The tombs of Marshal Turenne, and Vaubm^ 
are the only two of note in the chi^l. The 
building now contains between 4000 and 5000 
men, and officers, though in the time of war it 
has held above 10,000. Its interior regulations 
seem equally comfortable, and sensible, with our 
own, but with the important addition of a library, 

* Louis the Greats providing for his soldiers with rojalmun^ 
fioenee, founded this est^Uishmoat for them for eyes 
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containing 15,000 volumes, accessible to every 
rank. The Hall of Council is hung with whole- 
length portraits of the most distinguished field- 
marshals of France, without distinction as to Bo- 
napartists, or Bourbonites, which are beautifully 
e&ecuted, each general appearing in his respec 
tive full military uniform. 

Sunday. — Went with almost all Paris to the 
fair held in the Park of St. Germain en Laye. 
Overturned on the road, in one of those miserable 
one-horse Voitures Acc6leries, a wretched machine, 
dragged for nine miles, with seven or eight people, 
by one poor, jaded beast. Out of compassion to 
the animal, when released from his trammels, I 
would not be persuaded to enter again, and pre- 
ferred walking in a burning sun till I met with a 
Jiacre. 

This fair had nothing particularly distinct from 
all other fairs ; though the various groups of 
people, with the multitudes of horses, and equi- 
pages, seen at so many points through the many 
avenues, and vistas, of trees of this celebrated forest 
had certainly a pleasing effect. 

In this chateau it was that James II. of Eng- 
land found an asylum, and here died. 

My £riend was anxious to see the Catacombs; 
but all our attempts were vain, in consequence of 
their being just now peremptorily closed to all 
visitors, while some alterations are proceeding in 
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them. As I had, however, explored them before^ 
I can here furnish some little memento of them. 
The descent into these receptacles of the bones of 
the dead is by a staircase, descending more than 
seventy feet into these subterranean quarries, 
whence has been dug the stone for the mansions of 
Paris; — thus, the bones of the dead fill up the empty 
space made by digging out the stone which housed 
those very bodies when living ! Two millions of 
corpses were the estimated numbers deposited here, 
according to a calculation taken some years since. 
These bones are arranged in various modes, and 
regular forms : they are also divided into classes ; 
for instance, some heaps are of those who perished 
in the horrors of the Revolution, indicated by the 
simple inscription of " Septembre^ 1792;" others 
.are the collections of ages from various monas- 
teries ; and some there are, the decaying, sickening, 
relics of distortions, maims, and foul diseases. 
Thus we walk through rows and long arcades of 
grinning death, and through passages so numerous, 
and intricate, that a black line is marked upon the 
whitened ceiling as a due to retrace one's steps. 
This simple precaution was not taken till after the 
horrid death of some wretched visitors, here below, 
who lost their way. 

^ There are various altars interspersed where mass 
is performed on certain occasions, and there are 
abundanQ(e of inscriptions, Heathen^ Philosophical, 
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fmd Scriptural. Over the entrance into these Cim- 
merian region! is this first address : 

Hu ultxA metal requie*ctmtj beatam rpem espectuitei<^ — 
for Philosophy there are these : 

Neant ; iHeace, etres niorteIa,t 

and 

Qunu quo jaoew port obitum loco i 
Quo non nata jacent.f — Seneca. 

for Scripture this : 

Qui dOTmiunt in temt pulven evigilabunt ■ - alii io vitaa 
• Kternam, et alii in oppro br imn, { 

and for Heathen this, IVom Virgil : 

Felix qui potuit ranim cogiuxoeie cauHit, 
Atque metuf omnes, et inexotabile fatum, 
Subjedt pedlbiu, strei^tuiDque Acherontis aTari .' || 

3d Georgiet, v. 400. 

The eontemplation of death may lead to the 
better appropriation of life ; the sight of death 
may make the yet more solemn impression ; but to 
play with our poor remains, — ^to make an exhibition 
of our mouldered bones, all packed in quaint de- 

' BepoHiig fai benoe, awaiiiiig their bleiwd hope. 

t Silence j mere mortals, nothingncM I 

fWould'at thou know where thou shall lie after death? 
Where the yet nnbora lie. 

( And they who deep in the dust ot the earth iball awake ; 
fod Mmc ihall go into life eteraalj and lome into condenna- 

Happy it the man who can devel<^ cutucs, who knowt no 
a^ditadi hit eoBbig fate, or doom hereafter. 
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vices, and to sunnount them with our grinning, 
chapless skulls! — this, this, is horrible. Those 
limbs, the only property, the little all that man 
can call his own, when lost to him—what cannot 
be another's — ^let the dark grave shroud, as his! 
How much more bitter, if here, perchance, there 
be exhibited the bones of those whom in life we 
loved, and those limbs which we may have clasped 
with our o¥m ! 
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The greatest disagreeable of Paris, at least to a 
pedestrian, is the want of pavement. No distinc- 
tion here prevails for horse, or man : foot passen- 
gers kicking their ancles at every step, and slipping 
onward through mud, and mire, have no other pro- 
tection from carts, and coaches, than the occasional 
holloa of" Gare" — " Gare ;"-r-they are splashed in 
filthy weather without mercy ; and are of necessity 
driven against a dirty wall, or find refuge from im- 
mediate crushing by a post. Hardly any walking 
disagreeable can be greater than this to an English- 
man, or woman — and the many stone posts which 
line the street, as some sort of security against car- 
riages, are made receptacles for all sorts of filth, 
rotten vegetables, &c. 

Yet in the Palais Royal, the Passage des Pano- 
rames, and some other few places, one may always 
walk with comfort, and clean shoes. At night, the 
streets are infinitely worse, from the very genteel 
practice of ejecting from the windows the contents 
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of dirty basins, &c. by which one's new hat, or coat, 
may obtain, unasked for, a very complete, and agree- 
able, christening ! Nevertheless, barring these, and 
some other, inconveniencies,! know of nothing more 
amusing than a walk in Paris streets. 8ome of the 
shops, particularly those for clocks and china, make a 
superb display, while all have a very diversified, and 
numerous, collection of articles ; but it is the Signs 
that so am use, and absolutely arrest, a stranger. This 
is a practice that has grown into a mania at Paris, 
and is even a subject for the ridicule of the stage, 
since many a shop-keeper considers his jSign as a 
primary matter, and spends a little capital in this 
one outfit. Many of them exhibit figures as large 
as life, painted in no humble, or shabby, style; while 
history, sacred, and classical, religion, the stage, 
&C. furnish subjects. You may see the Horatii 
and Curiatii — a scene from the Fourberies de 
Scapin of Moliere — a group of French soldiers 
with the inscription — *^ A la valeur des soldats 
Franfoisy' or a group of children inscribed — " A 
la reunion des bons enfans : " — or, " ^ la Bai- 
gneuse^ depicting a beautiful nymph just issuing 
from the bath : — or, " h la Somnambule^' a pretty 
girl walking in her sleep, and night dress, and 
followed by her gallant. 

In ludicrous things a barber will write under his 
sign— 
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1a nature donoe borbe ct chCTOUz ; 
Et moi, je lea coupe lous lea deux; 

or, 

A toutu let figurei dediuit mes raaoin 
J« na^ue la c«iuuie dea fidelei miroii*- 

ALm> a frequent inBcriptiou with a barber a — 

l(A on roteumt. 
A breeches maker writes up, 

M. — ■ Culottier de Madame la Duchesse de DevonsUre. 
A Perruquier exhibits a sign very well painted 
of an old fop trying on a new wig, entitled, 

Au ct-devaut jeune lumuue. 

A butcher displays a bouquet of faded flowers, 
with the inscription 

Au tendre (ouveoir. 

An eating-house exhibits a punning sign in an 
ox dressed up with bonuet, lace, veil, shawl, jw. 
which naturally implies — Bteu/d la mode. 

A pastry-cook has a very pretty little girl climb- 
ing up to reach some cakes in a cupboard, and his 
sign be calls 

A la petite gounnandc. 
A stocking-maker has painted for liim a lovely 
creature trying on a new stocking, at the same 
time exhibiting more charms than the occasion re- 
quires to the young fellow who is on his knees at 
Iwt fteU vith the very significant motto 

AlabeUeoccanon. 

ViDM nbooadi with fountains, many of them of 
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great architectural beauty. One includes a pillar 
rising from a capacious basin, inscribed with records 
of the memorable battles of France, and surmounted 
by a figure of Fame. Another on the Boulevards, of 
granite and bronze, presents a noble circular basin, 
and eight bronze lions couched, from whose mouths 
the streams perpetually flow. I transcribe two of 
the many mottoes. 

Tot loca sacra inter pura est que labitur unda : 
Hanc^ nan impuro^ quisquis es^ ore bibas. 

Pure is the stream that flows throughout this sacred part ; 

Hence^ drink it not with unclean lips, whoe'er thou art. 

» 

The second is peculiarly appropriate and pleas- 
hig. 

Que dat aquas sazo latet hotpita nympha sub imo : 
Sic tu, cum dederis dona^ lat^ Telis. 

Beneath^ unseen's the nymph who gives this bounteous flow ; 
Be thou, like her :— •Give: but seek not thy gifts to show. 

Bonaparte projected a singular erection for 
this purpose, which is now slowly proceeding, and 
will occupy four more years. I went yesterday to 
see it: the model of an elephant and tower on 
his back, together of the height of sixty-five feet, 
and proportionately big, from whose trunk, curved 
inwardly, and from the two nostrils, the water is to 
spring in two different directions. By a staircase 
in one of the legs, a room may be reached in the 
tower, intended as an observatory'. 

There is a drawing, exhibiting this elephant 
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covered with a very tasteful Indian drapery of 
bronze and gold; his tusks were to be silver, and the 
accompanying lions, who were to qect water from 
one cistern to another, bronze. The design is grand 
and stupendous ; and it was further intended as a 
distant object of view from the Palace of the Tuile- 
ries by a noble street of a mile and a half in 
length. There is also another consideration at- 
tached to this monument, which, as it strikes me, 
so forcibly indicates the policy and discrimination 
of Bonaparte prevailing in most of his acts, as not 
to need any comment, or explanation : — it is erected 
on the site of the ancient Bastille. 

With respect to French manners or character, 
so far as my own observations extend, I do not 
think that to the EngUsh they are so complaisant, 
or even so commonly civil as they used to be. When 
after the battle of Waterloo, and the first establish- 
ment of peace, the wealthy English came crowding 
to Paris, profuse of their money and r^^ardless of 
expence, they were from political motives objects 
of respect, and from pecuniary considerations, &c. 
certain of meeting with distinction. But an Eng- 
lish man oi lady is now no longer a novelty : there 
•re aa many English in France for economy as dis- 
sipation : — from cx])crifucc, tliey no longer suffer 
tlicmdclves to be surcliargcd and cheated ; and with 
shame must it be added, that some French have 
suffered tarn tke premeditated rc^uery of the En- 
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National antipathies, stifled for a time, seem in- 
clined to burst out on the least occasion ; I some- 
times hear the English called by the most oppro- 
brious names on the slightest quarrel about price, or 
other trifle, or because they will not pay more than 
the French themselves. 

The English feel their position : they recollect 
that they conquered France ; they know that their 
mediation chiefly saved Paris from destruction and 
fire ; and that superiority which they feel they will 
occasionally show. 

With the fair sex, no man can quarrel, and I do 
think that the French women are vrahnent sedui- 
sanies. In complexion, they are evidently infe- 
rior to their English rivals; neither for general 
beauty of face, and delicacy of expression, can they 
be commonly put in competition. To what then 
am I to attribute their irresistible modes of pleas- 
ing ? To their very insinuating address, and very 
fascinating manners ; to the extraordinary ease, and 
vivacity they display in their intercourse with the 
other sex, arising from the unbounded freedom of 
mutual association, and the pleasure with which 
they court it ; — to a pleasing and musical inflec- 
tion of voice : to a tournure and taille al^vays dis- 
played to the extremest advantage : to which add 
the attractions of unrivalled black hair, and spark- 
ling blai^k eyes. 

In France intrigue prevails, it is said, in many 
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a circle ; I believe it, though this however is to 
be understood but to a certain extent. It would 
seem that the French, rererendng the sacred ties 
of marriage, and admitting how happy some few 
congenial hfearts may be, thus bound, seek not to 
decry, or to shake, such hallowed institutions, fiir- 
ther strengthened by such important politic, and le- 
^sladve, bonds ; but sensible at the same time how 
often with- them these "si&en strings" are felt as 
galling, slavish, chains, and with what miitual good- 
will each partywould fain release the other: intrigue 
and gallantry are therefore pretty generally admis- 
lible, though never publicly avowed. Thus, ac- 
cording to their code, wedded love still is sacred ; 
but where Hymen's torch is extinguished by the 
vapours of mutual discontent, the flame for another 
object that may arise need not be smothered, but 
may bum, provided it glare not in open unshaded 
publicity. A wife is still a wife in all those duties 
and exterior biensiance, which her husband and 
society demand ; nor is the finger of scorn pointed 
at the innocent children because their mother's 
frailty may be supposed, or even known. 

Happy as the French are with this understood 
liberty from the imalleBt to the greatest licence ; 
iirvcr, I think, will v.\\iA\ ii system prevail in £ng- 
lnn<l. ThtTP, mnrriftge is still revered as the hope 
of youth, the haiipiness of manhood, the solace of ' 
Its tfomforta may be diminished. Hi joya may 
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be embittered, but still and ever it nnist be invio* 
late! Affection may be cbilled, but may yet 
rerive in that heart which seeks not to rekindle its 
warmth in a foreign bosom ! 

In France, however, there are many proofs of 
ooi\jugal love inspiring the most devoted heroism, 
even to the contempt of death ; the late revolu* 
tiims exhibit several ; witness only two recent 
ones, Mesdames Ney, and La Valette. 

There is another practice in France, which cer« 
toinly does not prevail in England — advertising 
for husbands. 

In this affair, which is one of regular and syste- 
matic occurrence, the ladies plainly state the 
amoimt of their fortune, that they are jolies, 
uimableSf &c. &c. as the case may be ; and that 
they " desirent d'ipouser un jeune homme ;** or 
** un homme ag6 et riche ;" or " un jeune homme 
aimable et avant de la fortune,' &c. &c. 

French cookery. — The varieties of a French 
table, and, I may &irly add, its luxuries, by which 
I mean, such as are to be had by almost every 
body, much exceed, and differ from the compa* 
rative plain and solid English living. To begin 
with break&st. — Enter a frequented Cafe between 
ten and twelve o'clock, and see the varieties of 
dishes hot and cold, called for by those who choose 
a igeuner it la fourchette; a carte will be given 
to y<m in some of these places, containing between 
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tbiee and fonr hundred dishes, including wines, 
fruits, and liqueurs, with the price aflSxed to every 
article. Of the soups you may have Termicelli, 
macaroni, with grated Parmesan, or jelly broth, 
with burgundy, claret, hermitage, or any other 
wine for the first service. Then, perhaps, oysters, 
truffles, or kidneys stewed in champagne or ma- 
deira ; fish, ragouts, or meat, with v^etables boiled 
in cream and sugar ; fruits natural or preserved 
may follow ; coffee succeeds, and a glass of Uqueur 
concludes your breakfast. At luncheon, pine, 
peach, and numberless other ices arc perpetual- 
ly serving in the cafes, in the gardens, or iu 
the open air on the Boulevards: and dinner at 
Very's, Grignon's, or other prime place, is yet 
more luxuriously varied. It is not meant to par- 
ticularise the bill of fare, or carte of a French re- 
staurateur, but these varieties of dishes, and their 
various modes of dressing fish, meat, and game ; 
of serving pastry; entremets, hors dceuvrea, by 
which arc meant varieties of vegetables, lobsters, 
omelettes, &c. are on the cartes of all the best re- 
iitauratcurs ; one may have any portion o( wine 
from a bottle to a carafou, which is about half a 
pint ; you may measure your repast according to 
jrour appetite or your pocket, without the possi- 
Ulity of being overcharged ; and you may break- 
fnHt in thii niminiT, m unusual to the English, 
' society ; and dine proportion- 
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ably, including Champagne, for about a third less 
than ' in London. Two may dine together par- 
ticularly well, with greater variety and less ex- 
pence, since a dish for one will often suffice for 
two. Certainly it is not difficult to swell the 
amount of the bill to a Napoleon, or more ; but 
unquestionably such a dinner as a man may readily 
get at the Palais Royal for seven shillings, would 
in London cost him a guinea. 

To descend into the inferior cafes, it is almost 
incredible the little price, and the style in which a 
dinner is to be had. A dinner for I2^d. English, 
is served with silver forks, &c. in a handsome sa- 
loon, ornamented with glasses. 

One advertisement, for instance : 

Ouverture d'un nouveau restaurant fraichement decore, et 
om6 des glaces, &c. 

Diners a 25s, par t^te. 

On a potage ; trois plats au choix. 

Dessert. Un carafon de bon vin, ou une bouteille de bierre. 
Pain a discretion. Une carte bien gamie, et constamment 
variee. 

Dejeuners a \6s. par t6te^ chauds et froids. 

On a deux plats au choix. 

Dessert. Un carafon de bon vin, ou une bouteille de biezrc^ 
et pain k discretion. Le service se fait en converts d'argent, 
et linge blanc, avec la plus grande proprete, et vigilance. 

Le public est prevenu qu'afin de meriter sa confiance, et flat- 
ter son gout, il trouvera la carte bien detaillee, et variee, tons 
les jours, tant en volaille, gibier, poisson, que patisserie, et des* 
sert. 

These advertisements again vary, some a little 
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higher, some a little lower. In the Salon Francois 
you dine in this way for 1#. 8^. It was formerly 
the hotel of the Chancery of the Duke of Orleans, 
and the saloon would do honour to any palace* 
The central dome may be twenty feet high, with 
a mythological subject admirably painted ; all the 
compartments are richly gilt and carved, with 
glasses reflecting on every side ; and the whole 
style of the three saloons worthy of the prince whose 
name it bore. Dejeuners a la fourchette are to be 
had here also for one franc five sous. 

Some of the cafes are particularly splendid. 
Marble tables — profiision of plate — superb chando* 
liers — glass on every side — producing a most pleas- 
ing effect when placed, as in some cafes, fronting 
the street, by which means one may see in any part 
of the room all the perpetual variety and bustle of 
the public promenade. The Parisians have hit 
upon another most ingenious device of attracting 
company, by employing beautiful women to preside. 
In the evening they display themselves in full dress; 
seated at the head of the room, in a chair of state ; 
they observe all who enter, and ringing a silver 
bell, immediately oall the attention of the waiters ; 
they make their memorandums from a golden ink- 
stand ; inhale the fragrance of flowers in golden 
vases, and receive the money due with their own 
&ir hands, if, for the sake of speaking compli- 
ment or courtship, you offer it to them instead of 
to the waiters. 
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Some of the rooms entice by musicy from <me 
wretched performer even to a decent band of eight 
or ten ; and one recently established, denominating 
itself ** Cafe Chinois," gives music, panoramic 
views, and has a cafe fitted up completely in the 
Chinese style. No waiters, but half a dozen ^ tres 
jolies demoiselles,'' attired in the Chinese costume, 
with a queen president on a throne, who, when 
she deigns to descend, and walk amid her court, 
has her train upheld by two attendant pages* It 
is almost needless to add, that all this is vastly fine, 
and vastly tawdry ; and that neither the queen, or 
her maids of honour, have the reputation of bdng 
quite as 

Chaste as the idde^ &c. 

The French Theatres vary from ours in many 
respects. In entering, no pushing and squeeanng 
for best places as in London. Every body for the 
pit takes his place in regular succession as he comes, 
forming a line a la queue, as it is called ; and there 
are abundance of gens-d'armes to enforce the rule, 
if necessary. With the exception of the Opera 
House, the French theatres are intemaUy not near 
so splendid as ours, having only one central chan« 
delier, and no side lustres : many divisions and 
prices. The first four rows of the pit, called the 
orchestra, are dearer than those behind« Ladies 
are allowed here, but not in the other part of the 
pit. The side boxes are the baignoires, and there 
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are also loges grilUes, which are very agreeable, 
having a gilt grating, removable at pleasure, 
through which one may see all, yet be seen by 
none. What we call the dress boxes, they term le 
balcon, which, though certainly the prime place, is 
not the highest-priced, being without (Uvision of 
seats, and entirely open : behind these are the 
premiere* loges. 'There is also the amphitheatre, 
or hinder gallery of tiie Parterre,' which, in their 
Opera House, is reserved for the ladies ; a sensible 
distinction by preventing that much complaiued of 
' interruption of aght occasioned by female feathers 
and head dress. 

At the Theatre Fran9oi3 I saw Talma and Afad. 
Ihichesnois in the characters of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, and the Earl of Leicester, in our English 
history. Talma's powers are universally acknow- 
ledged, though this tragedy ia^ not the most qiuili- 
fled to elicit them ; and Mad. Duchesnois is equally 
great. 

Being however seated in Uie pit, and rather too 
near the stage, there were two trifling matters 
which operated on me to dispel the mimic illusion. 
I saw too clearly that the youthful, and lovely, 
Mary Stuart was old, and plain, and that the sage, 
ud grey-headed, counsellor Burleigh, so conspicu- 
I Ota throughout, was, strange to say, in appearance 

t more than thirty. 

Though an admirer of dramatic talent, and con- 
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sideriog a deep and well written tragedy, when 
read in the closet, as a production to elevate and 
purify the soul ; and, when well acted on the stage, 
as an union of talent and ingenuity, calculated to 
take the deepest hold upon a sensitive mind ; to 
rouse the nohler passions, and to awake the softer 
feelings, lifting us for the time out of the petty 
jarring conflicts for ever agitating us ; — yet, with all 
this, I am not often inclined to attend a French 
tragedy. The talents of Talma and of Mademoi* 
selles Duchesnois, and Greorge, are of the most bril- 
liant and comprehensive order; but the endless 
declamation prevailing in the French tragedy — the 
strict adherence to imity of place, with other rigid 
laws — the usual recitative or chaunt — and, to my 
ears, the poverty of the language in deep-tongued, 
forcible, tragic, sounds, render it too often tedious 
and monotonous. 

Yet the French are, perhaps, the most theatrical 
nation in Europe; a French audience the most 
attentive, and absorbed in the scene before them : 
the production of a new tragedy interests all Paris, 
and produces as much anxiety as the minister's 
budget. 

Tivoli, or Vauxhall, much pleased me. On 
occasion of any particular fSte it opens at twelve 
o'clock in the day, though of course the chief diver- 
sions commence in the evening. Our Vauxhall 
must yield to Tivoli, according to my taste ; for 
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here arc arrangements to suit every fancy. Papa 
aiid mamma may be amused, and childreu too. Here 
is tight and slack rope dancing, shooting with 
arrows, Ic jen do la bague, or making a rapid evo- 
lution on wooden horses, or swans, &c. in a sort of 
circular swing, and trying your dexterity to carry 
off a small ring hanging on a stick, while thus 
whirling rapidly round. There arc also plays, 
machines for various feats of strength, and dancing 
to exceedingly pleasing music, and various bands. 
Fire-works, very brilliant, in wliich one device 
struck me as novel and Iwautiful : — an immense 
serpent, call it a boa constrictor, in many coloured 
lamps and folds, pursuing and opening its fiery 
jaws to swallow a butterfly. Here also you have 
the monlagnes Russcs, or cars of descent. Two 
people placing themselves in a car at the top of a 
steep hill whirl down vnth incredible velocity, and 
with an impetus which alone sends them up again 
on the opposite side, and nearly ou a level with 
tlieir first fall, though naturally on a less inclined 
plane. 1 have not calciilatc<l the velocity of the 
descent at its highest moment, but it is such as to 
take off liat or bonnet, though there be little or no 
wind. At the Jardin Beanjon, the ears make 
several windings and turnings up and down, and 
bring you back to the originul starting place ; but 
this is effected by machinery beneath, and eight 
stout horses. 
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Then again all refireshmento are exceedingly 
cheap ; the nicest down to a glass of beer, or even 
only sugar and water may be called for;— and 
diiefly attractive, Tivoli is in parts romantically 
solitary and shady—- 

" From lamps^ and show, and public glare. 
To shadowy groves we lead the fair ; 
For murmurs fit, and sighs^ I ween. 
And lover's tales, and things unseen." 

The Palais Royal remains to be spoken o£ Ori- 
ginally intended as the Orleans palace, its form is 
that of a parallelogram ; its centre contains a basin 
and beautiful jet d'eau, enclosed gardens, orange 
plants, and avenues for promenading, with r^ular 
rows of trees. The exterior front is stately, lofty, 
and strictly uniform, the inner promenade is through 
lengthened arcades extending in front, and late- 
rally ; at bottom is a double gallery, this part not 
being finished in a corresponding style to the others. 
The Palais Royal is the grand, the pre-eminent, 
focus of attraction. In all weathers, here you may 
walk with ease, and shelter ; in the garden you 
may loll in a chair while perusing the news of the 
day, and there enjoy your breakfast, your ice, or 
your chat; or, within the arcades, walk on with 
the throng, though arrested at every step by the 
beauty and extraordinary varieties of articles oma- 
mental^ costly, fanciful, luxurious, so temptingly 
displayed by the attractive shops of this quarter. 
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In the evening, the eflSsct is mcn^ brilliant, from 
the illumination of the entire building, and the 
enmded, eager, pleasure-hunting, throngs, each 
seeking the sport most suited to their respective 
tastes or pockets. Here too are the most luxurious 
Caf<^ and the best Restaurateurs ; and, here also, 
in order that nothing may be wanting, are cellars, or 
caveauXy beneath these lordly saloons, fitted for the 
humbler chisses, where the same revelries, merri- 
ments, and orgies, prevail, but where the refine- 
ments are less, and graduated even to the lowest 
scale. The Cafe Montansier is preserved in its 
original form, a spacious theatre, with boxes, pit, and 
stage : here they act plays for your amusement while 
sipping your ice ; and you have the publicity of a 
coffee saloon, or the retirement of a theatrical box : 
but I must add that the frequenters of this cafe 
are not of the most genteel species. Perhaps the 
circumstance of a noble palace being thus aban- 
doned to the community, and laid out in glittering 
shops, theatres, caf(6s, &c. &c. &c. is unparalleled. 
No elegance of merchandise ; no means of indid- 
gence of passion, or fancy, is here wanting. It 
may be always entered with eagerness, and quitted 
perhaps wiUi regret: almost every gratification 
sought may be found, and even the most indifferent 
may be arrested at every step by music, or some 
other £EU9cination. 

Here also are several of the most noted gaming- 
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houses, not, as in Liondon, repressed, but protected 
by the Grovemment. You walk up stairs, leaving 
hat and stick in an anti-room, where are gens 
d'armes in attendance; whose presence is un- 
derstood as a protection to all in pursuit of their 
game, and you may stroll from room to room, where 
rouge et noir, or trente et un, or roulette, &c. &c« 
are continually finding fresh victims. All ranks 
may meet some suitable table, down to a stake as 
low as two francs. Women are permitted at some 
of the tables, and are too surely to be found there. 
The annual expences of the public gaming- 
houses of Paris are estimated at nearly 8,000,000 
francs, including the duties paid to Government : 
the revenue of the tables averages nearly 10,000,000 
francs, which thus pays to the contractors, who 
farm them, aU their expences, and leaves a profit 
of nearly 2,000,000 francs. This gain is partly 
the result of the doctrine of chances, a doctrine 
founded upon as clear principles as any other sci- 
ence, and partly results from certain small advan- 
tages given to the table, or the proprietors of it, 
from the constitution of the game. Hence how 
evident the inevitable loss to which a player in the 
long run subjects himself, yet an occasional lucky 
chance, the hope of a fortunate hit to retrieve all, 
for ever and ever, is hurrying away so many to 
their utter ruin. The value of paper, and rou- 
leaux of gold and silver laid out in glittering heaps 
upon the tables, is really tempting. 
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Wednesday. — Explored the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, vith its paintings and sculptures of Roman 
and Grecian l^slators, and orators, &c. &c. ; the 
palace of the Prince of Conde, very humbly fur- 
nished, by the bye ; and the cemetery of Pere La 
Chaise. This latter is worth recording. An en- 
dosed space of 100 acres, on an emiuence about a 
ndle and a half from Paris, and commanding a 
beautiful panoramic view, appropriated to the 
graves of the deceased. Any portion of ground 
may be bought, either in perpetuity, or for &ve, or 
for ten years, &c. &c. Thus the survivor has per> 
mission and scope to erect any sort of monument 
suitable to his regrets, to his taste, or his purse. 
The variety and. beauty of these tombs is couse- 
quently endless. No one but the relative can in- 
trude upon the enclosed space that contains those 
mortal remains ; his hand alone can alter or remove ; 
and he only can replace the votive chaplet, and re- 
new the fading flower. Urns, pillars, columns, 
even chapds are erected ; so that, as a public ceme- 
tery, here is included every species of monumental 
beauty, though no- unhallowed foot can tread the 
stnl sacred to the dead we deplore ; and our hand 
alone may remove the cypress, the willow, or the 
yew, whusfa we planted to shade their loved re- 
maint. Htn, ander a lofty canopy of stone, rest 
Ae nuiUe tttpm cf AbeUid and Eloisa. 
The libraries of Paris deserre to be recorded, as 
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well firom the treasures of literature they contam, 
as from the liberal access afforded to all who wish 
admittance. La Bibliotheque Royale is the first 
and the noblest, containing above 300,000 volumes^ 
and about 80,000 manuscripts. Charles V, or 
rather his father, John, was its founder, in whose 
time it did not amount to 100 works, and it has 
been successively increased to its present colossal 
value with the spoils of Rome, Florence and Ve^ 
nice ; and from the conquests, or munifieent pur. 
chases, of Charles VIIJ, Louis XI and XII, 
Francis I, and Henry II, while it continues daily 
to increase by the law which demands a copy of 
every printed work for this national establishment. 
Besides its books, there are cabinets and collections 
of prints, Etruscan vases, antiquities, and medals : 
also two globes, celestial and terrestrial, coloured 
and gilt, and of no less a diameter than twenty 
feet. This admirable geographical and astrono- 
mical labour was the work of a Jesuit, father Co- 
ronelli. Among the curious manuscripts, are some 
letters from Voltaire to Madame dc Chatelet: 
some writings of Rousseau ; some amatory epistles 
from Henri Quatre to his , mistress ; and some ori- 
ginal correspondence of our Henry VIII. 

Being now impatient to quit Paris for Switzer- 
land, I leave fiurther sights for future times. Of 
the French character generally, and as a nation, 
very fisur am I from wishing to speak invidiously, or 
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ungnudously* Few indeed, I should think, ai« ihf 
English who go to France to form permanency of 
attachment ; but if amusement^ sociality, recipro- 
city of good will, and courtesy, be the object of the 
passing hour, then, nowhere, and I am bound to 
acknowledge it, will it be met with more frankly, 
or more politely bestowed, than in Paris. From 
the earliest records of time, England and Frftnce 
have ever been implacable rivals : the very recent 
events are little calculated to extinguish all past 
animosities, and if the French be accused of insin- 
cerity, what else, let me ask, can be expected ? Is 
it not sufficient for a visitor to receive exterior po- 
liteness, courtesy, and attention ? In the men, per- 
haps there is no ingredient in common intercourse 
which obtrudes itself so perpetually, and over- 
weeningly, as vanity. Be the subject or occupa- 
tion what it may, a Frenchman is sure to imply, 
or insinuate, the superior greatness and grandeur of 
La Grande Nation. Nevertheless they do now 
condescend to include Englishmen sometimes, and 
to say that France and England united would beat 
the whole world. In lesser topics, their own supe- 
rior fortune is still and ever the theme ; and at din- 
ner, one day, in conversation with a French Count, 
comparing London and Paris, he concluded by as- 
suring mc — " Ah ! Monsieur^ vraiment il riy a 
que Paris ! " 
Of the women of Paris, and of their very attract- 
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iv« maflMM^ I \am idrMdy spokdiii One mu^ 
metidiitioti ii due to iMs most tpedally. In no 
cftpitid city is there, pethaps, h greater piroportiioll 
of a certain class of females than is fi)und here* 
Yet in public, in the theatres, the Ga£&i, the pfo>i 
menades^ kt. all is external propriety and deoomm. 
No immodest dress, word, or gesture, is seen to 
dhock the eye, or wound the purity^ of innoceneei 
Striking contrast Indeed to our own city, where, it 
must be acknowledged by ourselves, and is still 
more repulsive to foreigners, are hourly beheld and 
heard in the theatres, and the streets, women, and 
scenes, and language, which outrage every prindipte 
of propriety and decorum^ restrain the good from 
many a public association for fear of contact with 
the imblushingly bad, and are a real and indefensi- 
ble national reproach. In France there may be less 
private virtue, but there is more public decorum. 
In England the inverse argument ajiplies. 

Strange contradiction in man who sets the high^ 
est value upmi a woman's chastity, and yet whose 
greatest aim is to despoil it ! 

Dress, and the toilette are courted and studied 
in Paris to the very utmost refinements and attrac^ 
tions. Beaux equally with belles deem it a matter 
of the highest importance; no excuse can atone 
for n^ligence ; no mortification greater than to 
appear On the promenade, or to present oneself to 
our chere belle, without being bien mis. French 
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ladies certfunly owe much of their attraction to the 
extreme art, finesse, and variety of taste, r^atdless 
of expense, with which they decorate and improve 
their persons. From the arrangement of a " lore- 
lock " on their forehead down to lajoUe chautsure 
of a mignon pied all is adapted with infinite, and 
ever varying, grace. Without, however, entering 
into technical descriptions, to which J am naturally 
unequal, the best anecdote I can give in proof is 
found in a popular work of the present day. 

" I have occasionally assisted at the toilette of 
some of my French fiiends, and been much amused 
by tile questions of their femmes de chambre, or 
their cdiffeuses, as to the important arrangements 
of the day. " Quelie coifure, Madame, a-t-elle 
choiiie ? Veut elle etre coiffie d la Ninon, ou ^ la 
. Greque f Madame est charmanU & la Sevigni, et 
superbe & fAgrippina.** The humour of the fair 
person occasionally decides her characto' and dress 
for the day ; and sends her forth a fierce republican 
with a Roman head, or a Royalist outrie, friie 
naturellement d la Pompadour. " I am very ill 
to-day," said the excellent and amiable Empress 
Josephine, who, however, par parenthese, was an 
Empress, and a Frendi woman, " Give me a cap 
qui sent la petite MMti." A ea^ of ' delicate health' 
was presented to her. " Alois cest trap maladCt 
vous croi/ex done que Je vats mourir," A bead- 
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dress of more healthy appearance was produced by 
the attendant. '' Encore donCf"^ exclaimed the 
Empress, with a languid yawn, *^ vous nie trouvez 
si robuste^ 
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CHAPTER V. 

SCENERY OF LAUSANNE — DOLE — HORRORS OF WAR — GENEVA 
—HISTORY, AND ITS SUMPTUARY LAWS— OLD LAUSANNE— 
LAKE OF GENEVA— <;LARENS—VEVAY—€HILL0N AND BON** 
NIVARD— -MONT BLANC— VALLEY OF CHAMOUNI — SUBLIMI-i 
TIES OF NATURE ^HUNTING THE CHAMOIS GOAT. 

Lausanne. — Seated at this moment on the 
observatory, and rapt with the prospect around me, 
how feeble must beany attempt of my pen to paint 
the inconceivable luxuriance and grandeur of Swiss 
scenery ! 

On an eminence comtnanding the entire Pays de 
Vaud, before me is the city of Lausanne, deep 
receding from the sloping hills; the cathedral of 
which and rising spire, though high above the town, 
are still far beneath my feet. On either hand 
stretch out in immeasurable distance, meadows and 
fields, villas and vineyards, hamlets and cottages, 
grove and dell, more verdant, more distinct, as 
nearer seen' : more soft, more blended, and endless; 
as- lost and bounded by the blackening, frowning 
chain of mountains, the Ddle, the Reculet, and the 
Jura, ranging in the clouds. In front, the peaceful 
lake of Geneva, in graceful curves upon the green 
and shady shore, expands its broad and silvery 
bosom, without a wave to ruffle its polished sur- 
face. Of a breadth varying from three to nine 
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miles, and of the length of thirty, how crystal-dear 
and poliAhedp4imooth its glassy surface ! How dacp 
the purple ! How bright the emerald-green } And 
again, how silvery radiant where the sunbeams 
play upon its face ! From its opposite shores arise in 
endless succession the mighty Alps, the famed 6Uu 
ciers of Switsierland, with Mont Blan^, the Giant 
Mountain of the old world, towering to 15,000 
feet ! At their base, fertility, verdure, and oultiva» 
tion, are seen in every form ; luxuriant vines and 
pendant groves; all the prodigality of creation; 
and the embellishments of art. Rising upwards to 
their centre. Nature seems still struggling to retain 
her livery of green; but higher up, the forms 
become more and more abrupt, the shadows more 
marked, and in the remote Alps, cleft and chasm, 
rock and crag, plain and precipice, appear in ten thou« 
sand varied forms; yet Mended by distance, and softt 
ened with every hue as the sun illumes, or shadows 
intercept. Upwards to their topmost heights, no 
bounds are visible. With Heaven itself they war ! 
Amid the highest clouds they thrust their rugged 
peaks, seeming fitted for the mighty footstep of 
God from heaven to earth ; from earth to heaven ! 
Sometimes the silvery, sometimes the darkening, 
clouds, roll on far below them, (yet thus shomng 
their summits in the highest skies,) and sometimes 
they totally o'ershadow them ; yet now that I am 
gazing, and the sun shines bright, some lift their 
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black and nigged tops abrupt amid the azure 
spheres ; some slope with gentler plane towards the 
earth; some mingling with the fleecy clouds, I 
know not where to point they end ; and all, in 
strange, uncouth, fantastic, shapes, contrast their 
verdant, and their blackest hues with vast streaks, 
and sheets, of silvery snows, the accumulated ice of 
ages, for ever placed amid the skies ! 

In the preceding page I find that J have been 
Vainly essaying to pourtray the indescribable gran- 
deur, and extent, of scenery round Lausanne. 

To revert to Paris, I have only to make a me- 
morandum, that having left my friend there, I 
entered the Cabriolet of the Diligence at four 
o'clock on Friday afternoon :— we travelled inces- 
santly till our arrival at Dijon, the capital of Bur- 
gundy, on Sunday night. Here we were allowed 
to go to bed till three the next morning ; and pro- 
ceeded on our journey from that hour till four o'clock 
the next day which found us at Geneva. It is 
pretty apparent that sound health is indispensable 
to bear this fatigue ; add to which the incessant 
irumbling of the carriage, and consequent jar to the 
bead, from the preference the French coachmen 
always give to the pavement in the centre instead of 
to the road on the sides ; also the changing of the 
carriage at D61e for a much smaller, and less con- 
venient, one ; and the pleasure of dining at about 
half-past ten in the morning, and then waiting till 
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the same hour at night. You may take these two 
meals, good or had, as you find them, or go 
without. 

When, after ascending the Jura mountains all 
night, the summit is at length reached by ten the 
next morning, no language is adequate to the view 
that bursts upon the eye of the Lake of Gfeneva ; 
the Pays de Vaud ; the distant Alps, and Mont 
Blanc. — Suffice the feeble effort I have made to 
describe the view at Lausanne. 

At DAle where we took a meal, I witnessed, for 
the first time, with indescribable emotion, the 
horrors of war : — those horrors so frequent on the 
continent ; so totally unknown in England. 

This seduded, romantic, village was unfortunate- 
ly within the line of march of the allied troops 
at the period of the Battle of Waterloo. Placed 
on the very firontiers of France, the hostile, in- 
vading, army, elated with success, here chose to 
show their savage superiority. They not only pos- 
sessed themselves of every cottage and house in the 
village, but plundered and destroyed all before 
them. When all that the house contained was 
utterly gone, then, to complete the havoc, they 
burnt it to the ground. The wretched inhabi- 
tants fled with their infants, to the woods, and, 
for four days, had nothing to support life, save the 
milk of a few cows. The world was all to begin 
again. Little succour or redress, to the hapless 
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peasi^ntry! No punishment to the merciiesn soU 

, At Geneva I had the singular good chance of 
Arriving at an inn, and of going into the same 
room, at the very hour with three young English 
^^nds who eadi had left London at different 
periods ; had taken different routes ; had met on 
th^ rpad by mxddeot, and now met with me on thf 
fiune route as themselves. A quartette instead of |i 
trio, was instantly formed, for sociality, safety, and 
economy, equally combined. 

Greneva, all peaceful as its tranquil lake and 
retired situation unite to make it, has, nevertheless, 
like its more potent neighbouring kingdoms, been 
torn by dissensions and revolutions, civil, religious, 
and political. It was known to the Romans, was 
wrviceable to Caesar ; and subsequently fbrmed part 
c^ the wide-extended dominion of Charlemagne. 

In the fifteenth century, the Genevese su^ed 
greatly from the contests with their implacable foe, 
the DukQ of Savoy, and with their own bishops. 
It was about the year 1540 that Calvin came to 
Geneva, having, after infinite difficulty and much 
animosity, established that Reformation in religious 
tenets which had already spread over the best part 
of Suropq. Calvin died here at the age of 55, in 
the year 1564. 

About 1590, the Genevese were so reduced by 
long wars that our Queen Elisabeth remitted to 
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them the then great sum of 5000/. In December» 
1602, the Duke of Savoy made a most daring, 
and wily, attempt to take Geneva hy assault ; but 
it failed, after trifling loss on both sides, by one 
of the strange chances of war: — the accidental 
sweeping away by a cannon-ball of three of the 
assailants' scaling ladders. In 1790, the influenet 
of the French Revolution extended hither ; and 
in 1794> Geneva was desolated by oonfiscatiooR, 
condemnations, and bloodshed. In 1798, Gtmeva 
was annexed, per force, to France, and in the 
subsequent wars of that kingdom with AustHm 
Switaerhind, generaUy, from her geographical p<v 
sition, and as being the great pass for the armies of 
either power, has been cruelly invaded, over-nut, 
and oppressed. 

Geneva and Lausanne have ever been noted fox 
the rigid laws by which every species of luxury 
and indulgence are absolutely repressed. Many 
of these enactments of the present day trench 
so forcibly upon the liberty of the subject, as to 
make residence little suitable to the privil^^ 
of a freebom EngUshman. 

The gates of the town being closed at a certain 
hour, entrance may be paid for during the first 
hour, or so, after this time; subsequently, ad- 
mittance 19 totally denied. All parties and soirees 
are expected to be terminated before midnight 
Permission for a ball is hard to obtain, and the 
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\ of the hooftc It liable to a fine if hb com- 
IMny trtay bryond the prc«cTib«l hour. 

There are watac carious ancient doenments of 
tlieamneil of Tienova of this toiuJeticT. In 1649, 
no penon wai* allowed a camag(>, iiiiIchi going 
Into the countr>-. In 1651, all daiicing-masten 
were fcn'lriddeu - lo Uatli dauang to any one of 
that citf ; followed bj- reflections on the horrors of 
daucing. whieh ha^l caiuted the death of John the 
Baptiat. 

In 1669, ilaiidiig Wing mil eoiibideriil as con- 
trary to the honour of the utatc, the use of a vio- 
lin was forbidden, undiT jKtialty of ten crowno. 
Ill 16KI, all lace nnK forbidden. lu 1684, ])co- 
plc of the firHt rank wen- not allowed to invite 
more thitn thirty guexts \a\ their wedding feaate; 
thow of the second rank, twenty : the third, 
flftccn : uud in 1744. une hall only w.aK e\'er 
allowed, and that on occasion of marriage. The 
eotn]>nny were proliibitcd from riding to the ball, 
and from dixplajing any jcweU or g«ld ; eien the 
furniNhing the giKxl thtngK of the tabic had its 
restrictiouc. 

Lake of Gencrsi. — We ha\c marie the tour of 
the Lake of (rt^ncva. pi-oceediug from Lansaiinc to 
Vevay and TLirens, immortalised by tin- pen of 
llouMieAU, thence to ''hillon (of which hereaflcr). 
crossing the Lake to Ht. (>ingu, and back to Ge- 
neva, a distance of abont Mxty inileie. 
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At Lausanne, a primary object with me was to 
see the house where Gibbon lived and wrote his 
histcny. It is a spot fitted for inspiration ; now 
the private property of another family, and unex- 
pectedly proved to be occupied by my banker, Mons. 
de Molin, to whom I have introductory letters. 

The ancient Lausanne was destroyed more 
than 1200 years ago, by a fall of rocks into the 
Lake of Greneva, which raised such a swell of 
water that it burst upon the town, though at a 
distance of fourteen miles across the lake, and in 
a moment overwhelmed it. 

The Lake of Geneva is swollen by the Rhone, 
whose muddy streams rush in with such impetu* 
osity that they may be traced distinct from the 
clearer waves of the lake for nearly half a mile. 
It was at Lausanne that we embarked to sail 
amidst that scenery, where Nature has been so 
prodigal of beauty^ and which the pen of Rous- 
seau, Nature's own child, has, if possible, em- 
bellished. Much of the picturesque and ro- 
mantic that he has dwelt on exists now but in his 
writings ; but what man could not spoil still re- 
mains. There are still the peaceful, tranquil, 
shades of Clarens and. Vevay — a land for lovers 
and for poets ; a land to suit all temperaments ; a 
fairy fertility and softness for hours of ease and 
peace; and, if the gloomy mind seek kindred 
horrors, here arc the rugged, awfully frowning 
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toclts of Meillerie, and the occasional nibliniities 
of the storm. 

The same evening we proceedetl to Chillon. 
This caetle, situated between Clarens and ViU 
leneure, at the extremity of the Lake of Genera, 
has a situation equally picturesque and beautiful, 
a neord equally black, and an immortality from 
the pen of the first poet of the age, I^ord Byron. 

In 1519, Francois de Bonnivard, Prior of St. 
Victor, waa imprisoned two years, for protecting his 
country; and again in 1530, because he dared 
endeavor to procure the freedom of his native 
Qoneva, and to resist the oppression of the 
Duke of Savoy, and the Bishop, waa seized on 
the Jura mountains, was confined without trial, 
or inteiTc^tion, for ux years in the castle of 
Chillon, and was then liberated by the inhaUtauts 
of Berne, who obtained possesmon of the Pays do 
Vaud. 

The poet thus describea the Lake of Geneva and 
prison: 

Lake Leman lies by Chillon's walls ; 
A thbuMnd feet in depth below 
Ita mamj waten meet and flow ; 
Thiu mudi tbe fathom line was lent 
From ChiUoa'a mow-wttite battlement. 
Which nund about the wave enthralla. 

Aikd Again: — 

There are seven pUlan of Gothic mold 
In ChUlon's dungeolu deep and old; 
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Th^rd ftre leveti cdiliittw voMf tail fgtif^ 
Dim with a dull impxison'd rayi-**» 
And in each pillar there is a ring> 
And in each ring thet^ is a chain. 
The iron is a canketing tiling : 
For in these limbs its teeth rtoiain« 



I shuddered involuntarily^ at thi6 dismal d]iii» 
geon, and handled the chain asserted to hate 
bound the illustrious patriot to the pillar. It is 
said that his footsteps were imprinted on the 
pavenient! I also, with diflSculty, scrambled uj^ 
the slippery stones to peep through the iron gnil» 
ing, where he had sometimes looked ;*^the onljr 
tad and sole comfort he coidd claim ! 

After this, crossing the lake, and reaching tht 
miserable auberge at St. Gingo, the first news was 
— ^' no beds." By infinite favour the landlord and 
his wife, at last, consented to resign theirs \ an- 
other poor place was found to shelter two more ; 
but for the fourth there was no possible room 4 

We agreed to draw lots, and it feU to my share 
to sit up all night. I threw myself on a couple of 
chairs, yet, spite of weariness, could not sleep ; 
and my two friends upstairs, after creeping to 
their pigeon-holes, immediately got up again, as the 
sheets were damp and vermin abundant. They^ 
however, laid outside on their travelling coats, till 
five in the morning, at which hour we had ordered 
a char h banc and post horses, back to Geneva^ bjr 
the oppoilte sMe of the liike to thatiN hud takedi 
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Valley of Chamouni— deven o'clock at night — 
Wednesday. — ^Though now so wearied and expect- 
ing to be called at five o'clock the next morning, 
in order to view the Mer de Glace, and to ascend 
to the Jardin des Alpes, at an elevation of 8000 
feet; such is the impression caused by Swiss 
scenery, that I cannot resist recording somewhat of 
the objecfts of the day. 

In an open landau, and on a very fine morning, 
we arrived, after three hours' drive, at Bonneville 
irom Geneva, to breakfast ; and in justice to the 
aubergiste, it may be remembered that the whole 
meal was excellent, but that the honey was most 
delicious. For miles on the road, the apple and 
the pear-tree line the way, and we, very sensibly, 
amused ourselves in rival jumpings to catch the 
fruit as we rode along beneath their branches. 

The nearer the approach to Sallenches, the 
more savage does the scenery become; entering 
narrow defiles, occasional breaks will discover all 
the luxuriant, boundless, verdure of the distant 
Pays de Vaud : — on the right, the lofty mountains 
arc dad with beach and fir to their summits ; the 
carnage rolls on the very verge of precipices ; while 
on the left, the barren rocks of slate, of porphyrj^, 
and granite, piled upon each other, even to the very 
douds, frown in sullen terror upon the insignificant 
beings beneath, threatening every instant to crush 
them ; which fright is no little increased by seeing 

all anmnd enonnous masses of iwk idiidi, from 
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time to timef tad in wiuter partieularljr, owing to 
ibe torrenti <tf water which loosen them^ have 
tumbled headlong ; and whether dashed to pieces, 
or sinking by their own fierce into the earth, have 
carried havoc all before them. The effi^t is sinr 
gular to see the clouds obscure the centre of the 
mountain, while, on the very sunmiit, on parti- 
cular spots, the sun may shine, discovering verdant 
fields, plains, and cultivated meadows, which seem 
to hang within the skies. 

Arrived at Sallauches, a stage befcn-e Chamouni, 
whilst the sun was setting. One apparent golden 
^loud appeared conspicuous in th^ heavens ; as a 
darker overshadowed it, Uackening furrows, and 
silvery snows contrasted, proved it Mont Blanc. 

It were vain to attempt to describe the glorious 
appearance that this huge mountain and its stu- 
pendous heights make ; — the varieties of tints as 
the sun rises or sets up<Hi it ; the splendour of its 
colours ; its green furrows ; its blackening granite ; 
its silvery ice, and pinky, roseate hues ; a mount 
VfeshaXiy sacred to the wintry, rigid Deities of 
Frost, but around and about whiqh beneficent 
Apollo, as if for contrast, loves to show and play 
his brightest, rainbow beams. 

With ^ char a banc* to accommodate three, and 

* A char h banc is an oblong wooden form^ suspended in 
a Hide way;-— and is the oidy sort of vebicle practicable in 
dJMMe nuHiiitaiiious regions 
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mth one mule, we set out from Sallenches for the 
Valley of Chamouni ; — it rained almost the entire 
way, giving hut little opportunity to observe the 
savage scenery. — The valley itself is at the height 
of 3000 feet above the level of the Mediterranean; 
nevertheless in the still higher acclivities that line 
the road, occasional plains of verdure are found : 
here flocks are reared, while amid them are two or 
three huts, containing at present nine people, who 
consent thus to live, totally cut off from society, a 
visit to the villages beneath being an occurrence 
but once in a few years ; in winter they are buried 
in snows, and at no. time have they any other food 
than the bread and cheese they can make, vnth 
the milk of their goats and cows. 

On the road, we diverged a little to view the 
cascade of Chade. — Nearly on the summit of the 
mountain, about 600 feet high, the waters issue in 
one broad stream: falling about thirty feet, the 
rock divides it into two ; thence to the bottom the 
two torrents tumble headlong ; yet winding with 
the rock, and dashed against many a projecting 
point, they continue to shower their silvery mists, 
till far below our feet they rolled peaceably along, 
and lost themselves in the windings of the vale. 

The existence of the valley of Chamouni was 
uukuown to all but its own mountaineers till the 
year 1741, when it was first discovered and ex- 
plored by our countrymen, Messrs. Pocock and 
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Wyndham. Its little extent may be comprised in 
less than twenty miles of length, and less than 
one in breadth. — Enclosed on every side by the 
stupendous heights of Mont Blanc ; the Breven ; 
the Aiguilles Rouges, and lesser Glaciers, Win- 
ter here reigns, and holds his icy court from Oc- 
tober to May; yet the meadows in their season 
are verdant and fertile, though in the midst of 
snows ; and their honey is famed delicious. 

How singular the life of this hardy, isolated, 
simple mountain race ! In their fleeting summer 
months, the intrepid natives gladly attend their 
foreign visitors in exploring fantastic frosty py- 
ramids, and soUd icy ramparts that tower in the 
liquid skies, and block up the depths below ; per- 
forming feats that rival the intrepidity and agi- 
lity of their native Chamois goat ; while in their 
long winter, shut up amid their own community, 
they watch the deeper terrors of ice and snow, 
armed by the rigorous elements with tenfold 
power. 

Frost, which in our moderate clime, and gene- 
rally, binds with its adamantine fetters all nature 
in inaction, stopping the roaring of the torrents, 
and the gurgling of the brook ; — and snows that 
hide all the things upon the earth with a silvery 
mantle, and bring a creeping silence o'er all, 
till nothing is heard save their gently dropping, 
sliding sleet ; — yet here, in the wilds of Switzer- 
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had, do these snows produce in their terrific rage, 
thunders that deafen the loudest artill^; and 
avalanches that in a moment tear away whole 
forests, villages, all, at one fell swoop ! 

Oh Nature! Nature! where'er we court thee, 
how sublimCf how expanding, how immeasurably 
grand, how microscopically beautiful! All the 
most ardent human imaginations combined cannot 
conceive or &shiou the least of the beauties whidi 
thou every where lavishest! nor can the deepest 
philosophy or reasoning fathom thy awful ways, 
and operations! Earth, water, air, fire, all the 
dements ^-— things animate and inanimate teem 
with thy wondav ; — there is perfection of beauty 
and utility in the speck and the atom which is too 
fine for m<nrtal eye to see ;— -and here, in this landt 
thou hast piled moimtain upon mountain even to 
the skies ; and hast given to icy frost, and to the 
simple snow-ball, all the majesty, and all the ter- 
rors of the earthquake, and volcano ! 

Having alluded to the Chamois goat, it may be 
interesting to speak of these animals, and of the 
mode of hunting them. Their agility in boimding 
fircmi precipice to precipice is equally astonishing, 
and fearful ; which, with the perfection of their 
scent, their extreme timidity, and shyness of ap- 
proach« impart a danger and hardihood in their 
pursuit which proportionately gives a charm to the 
chaee. 

Their hunters provide themselves with 9 povch 
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cdntaining some scanty provisions; an iron-pointed 
mountain stick, hooks for their shoes to steady 
their steps in the ice ; with an instrument to cut 
it ; and armed with a rifle, they thus scale the 
precipice by night, sleeping in a chdlet, or sum- 
mer, hut for cattle. When in the mom, they hope 
to find a herd, they creep across the snows, assum- 
ing the same colour by wearing their shirt over 
their clothes, and occasionally resting to peep be- 
tween two upright stones thus purposely placed. 
Some of their companions are, in the mean time, 
walking openly to drive the game that way. 

Still the utmost precaution is necessary ; a 
windward situation would betray, and even if all 
be fair, yet if once they spy. their pursuer, rather 
than come within gun shot reach, a whole herd 
have been known wilfully to dash themselves to 
death by rushing do\vn the steep ; and when no 
other remedy was left, a single Chamois has been 
known to tuni, to face, and to spring upon his 
savage pursuer, in the hope of hiu-ling him down 
the precipice : in this case the huntsman imme- 
diately falls prostrate on his face, and the frighten- 
ed animal leaps over him. The herd are generally 
under the conduct of a female leader, who while the 
others are at feed, never rests from her watchful, 
anxious, observations. Sometimes ascending to a 
more elevated spot, she gives intimations of sus- 
picion to arouse attention; but, when she gives 
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the 07 of danger, away, fleeter than the windf, 
away, the whole pack are in a moment, and as in^ 
stantaneously above the most inaccessible heights. 

Innumerable are the arts of man to entrap the 
creature which he cannot tame, or conquer. The 
gregarious habits of the Chamois tempt them to 
graze with other cattle, and often in the neighbour* 
hood of salt marshes, of which they are all fond. 
The huntsman, creeping on all-fours among his 
cattle, his back laden with salt, is soon so sur- 
rounded, and concealed, that he can securely take 
too sure an aim on the unsuspicious Chamois which 
is quietly browsing near. 

So invincibly averse is the Chamois to man, that, 
as I have understood^ none were ever tamed but 
those few whom the huntsman has seized, when he 
had, cruelly, shot their dam at the very moment of 
their birth ! 
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CHAPTER VI. 

PANOSROUS SXPXOITION TO MONTAKVBBT— >liBR X>B OLACBi 
AND THE JABPIN DES ALPE8— SOURCE OF THE ARVERON-— 
FATAL AVALANCHE ON MONT BLANC — POETICAL EFFUSIONS 
—LA TBTB NOIRE — FATAL INUNDATION OF MARTIONY-— 0T. 
BERNARD AND PBRIL0U8 ASCBNT*-THB D068 — SUMXABT 
OF EXPBNCES— CRETINS. 

Yesterday, Thursday, proved a memorable 
day, and one not easily effaced from my recollec- 
tion. It was the day fixed upon by us for our ex- 
cursion to the Mer de Glace. 

Between seven and eight we left omr inn, the 
Hotel de Londres,at Chamouni ; each upon his mule, 
being four ; two boys to^ bring back our animals 
from a certain point ; and three guides : and here 
let me record their names, and testify to that in- 
trepidity, patience, and kindness, to which we owe 
our lives : — Mathieu Balmat, Julien Devarassoud, 
and Jean Baptist Messart. 

We mounted, by the help of our animals, half 
way up to Montanvert, by the sides of the most 
fearful heights ; over roads, if so they can be termed, 
formed only by rocks, and heaps of stones, rudely 
jumbled together; up and down staircases, lite- 
rally formed of huge mis-shapen masses of gra- 
nite; — ^\^'here one single stumble might hurl one 
to the fearful bottom. Yet the patient, sagacious, 
mules never trip ; always attentive to the path be- 
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fore them, when they meet any particular difficulty 
they will pause for a second, consider it attentively, 
and then plant their foot accordingly ; and as I 
always abandoned the bridle, and left them at full 
liberty, I could the better admire the wild and 
savage scenery around me. On our way, the Swiss 
peasant girls, and some of them very pretty, were 
awaiting the arrival of travellers, to offer them 
strawberries, and milk. 

At the path called Le Chemin des Crystalliers, 
we dismounted, as thence to the Montanvert the 
road is inaccessible to any mule. Here our guides 
furnished each of us with a thick stick of about six 
feet long, having an iron spike at the end, by 
which contrivance alone pedestrians can scale 
these precipices, thrusting it in the ground as 
a security and holdfast both in mounting and de- 
scending. Another houf s hard labour brought us 
to the Montanvert. Here is seen to greater ad- 
vantage the stupendous Mont Blanc, the Giant 
Mountain of the Old World, rising to 15,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, capped \vith eternal 
snows, and surrounded by an attendant court, as it 
is poetically termed, of mifior mountains. On the 
eminence where we then -were, stands one poor hut, 
commonly called Le Pavilion, and as it commands 
an ample view of the Mer de Glace, it is the usual 
boundary of a traveller's pilgrimage. 
But we had heard of a garden, liC Jardin des Alpes, 
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at a yet greater height, said to hloom in the midst of 
Alpine snows, and here we determined to go. We 
partook of some cold meat, and took the remains^ 
with some hrandy, and wine, in a wallet carried hy 
one of the guides. Our aubergiste wished us ** un 
bon voyage; " and at half past eleven we set off. 

We first walked hy the side of the Mer de Glace, 
and then across it. This stupendous ohject has 
heen compared to a raging ocean suddenly frozen, 
hut I was not particularly struck with the justice 
of the simile. It is a frozen ocean, varying in 
depth from 100 to 500 feet^ but not the slightest 
similarity to waves is perceptible. It is riven, and 
cleft, and split into mighty fissures, and the most 
irregular forms. Its grandeur is immeasurably 
heightened by its perpetual motion, though a 
frozen body. The enormous rocks, and masses, of 
granite with which it is loaded are, nevertheless, 
always slowly advancing : the currents beneath are 
ever impelling the rocks of ice above, and these 
again the mountains of stone that rest upon them. 
In summer as the sim melts, on a sudden the ice 
will yield, and these gigantic granites are imme- 
diately gulphed into the'^hasms beneitih» or tum- 
ble, thundering down thoMcy ocean^ "which is en- 
tirely on a descent. The eye is distressed by 
gazing so long upon such.. dazzling snows, though 
it is beautiful to observe such profound fissures of 
purest ice tinted so delicately blue and green ; — to 
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hear the torrent terrificly roariag far beneath your 
feet when you look down the gulphs ; to see the 
vaulted caves, and caverns, of virgin ice, and to 
watch the mien formed by the violence of oppo- 
■ite torrents rushing impetuously below, and forcing 
curves and arches in the ice through which they 
foam along thai course. It may be observed that 
fissures in the ice are sometimes found more than 
laOO feet deep. 

After traversing the ocean, it became neces- 
sary to mount the precipices. Here are the 
pyramidical rocks called the Needles. They are 
of various heights. Les Aiguilles du Midi are 
13,000 feet high, being clusters of rocks 'rising 
one above the other, and terminating in a point 
like a needle. In the centre, towering &r above 
all, appeared Mont Blanc, girt, and crowned, with 
eternal snows. It was now about five o'clock in 
the evening, and I had for some time past felt my- 
self seized with indisposition. I experienced no 
particular fatigue, or pain, from the laboiu- of the 
ascent, but was attacked with a sickness and debi- 
lity, which deprived me of all powers of exertion. 
I sat down for a short time to recover myself; for 
I was within half an hour of the summit, and was 
determined to proceed. Three successive times I 
essayed to go on, but absolutely sunk down owing 
to the feebleness arising from illness. My compo- 
nions therefore left me, and attained the wished- 
i<a height. 
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The 8im would now quickly set: the gatdeli 
was at an elevation of 5000 feet, and I had oonse* 
quently to descend nearly as much. Slowly I got 
down a little way ; and to my eager inquiries about 
the " garden " when rejoined by my friends, the 
result proved that they had clambered still higher 
rocks, and risked their lives ; — to see what ? Little 
better than about a quarter of an acre of grass : 
only remarkable as growing amidst a wild of snows ; 
and as the utmost limits here accessible. 

For a long time, spite of sickness on my part, and 
fatigue on all sides, we went on bravely, running 
along the frozen ocean, leaping over its perpetual 
furrows, and hideous chasms, and descending the 
rocks by the aid of our spears. The icy sea had 
altered much since we first passed: already the 
chills of evening had frozen what the morning sun 
had melted ; the path we had trodden was effaced ; 
darkness began to draw around us, and we were 
still leagues from home, in the midst of trackless 
snows, and inaccessible precipices. At every step 
we now took, it was necessary first to sound the 
spot with our spears to ascertain whether it were 
solid ice, or only a surface of momentary firoat. 
For myself, I cannot justly say that I feared the 
I9SS of life ; moreover we all had the utmost confix 
dence in our guides who, I am sure, knew the way 
well, though obliged by the darkness to take another 
route than that they camet my pain was the 
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feebleness arising irora sickness, and the bard ne- 
cessity of making the most desperate efforts. 
Slower and slower now was our pace ; and almost 
every step threatened us with a cruel death. At 
times, we descended deep into the gulph below ; 
then again, looking upward upon the fearful, and 
frowning, rocks above us, we scaled the slippery 
predpice. Not one of us could discover the least 
appearance of path, or imagine where he was next 
to be led : — ^liad our guides been harsh, instead of 
kind, it would have been precisely as if we were 
being hurried by some remorseless banditti to their 
horrid den. Frequently, and whilst thus shrouded 
in the darkness of the night, only one at a time 
could walk along the brink of the giddy precipice : 
sometimes, too, it was necessary to leap from one 
slippery rock of ice to another, which would totter 
with the weight, and as the treacherous ground 
kept crumbling beneath our feet, a gulph on either 
aide was yawning to receive us ! 

In all these perils, our guides were foremost, and 
fearlessly exposed themselves to help us: — where 
we could not mount, they held out their spear to 
liold by, thus pulling .us up by main force ; and, 
where we lientated to go down, they jumped first, 
•Mid opened tfieir arms to catch us.— -Thus we cop- 
niicd pri;cipic«; upon precipice ; gulf afVer gulf, 
limbering by tlie aid of ^vnites where there was 
bttcly a hollow to gripe a finger ; or by rocks of ice 
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in which our guides first hammered out a little bit 
as a step for the foot. My head ached to distrac* 
tion ; the feet of one of our party were so cut and 
sore that he groaned with pain, and declared that 
he would rather lay down on the bleak rocks than 
attempt to walk further. There was another, and 
to me, a sad aggravation — I knew we must remaiii 
at Montanvert that night : — ^no bed to hope for :— 
the greatest of all comforts after fatigue, or in sick- 
ness: — a wooden bench on a stone-floor was the 
utmost we could expect. — But pains, Uke pleasures, 
have their termination : — about half past nine a 
glimmering of Ught at length appeared : — we re- 
doubled our efforts, and reached our resting place ; 
— Our host had been alarmed for our safety, and 
welcomed us sincerely — a cup of tea and some 
brandy were all he could supply. He and our 
guides shared one mattress up stairs ; we had a 
wooden benrh a-piece, a little hay, and a blazing 
fire at our feet, and with the additional comfort of 
our great coats, we thus laid down to rest. 

It is very far from my wish to magnify the dangers 
of this expedition : — ^many others have undertaken 
the same, though few in comparison with those who 
visit Switzerland. That it is perilous no one will 
dispute, but our peculiar danger arose from being 
overtaken by the darkness; no one had ever re- 
turned so late as ouiselves — half past nine o'clock, 
in the latter end of September, whilst my particular 
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suffering aroee from the feebleness of a sndden 
sickness t-^but for this accident my feelings would 
have been very different. It appears that we had 
clambered that day, including the ascent from 
Chamouni to the Mer de Glace, and thence to the 
Jardin des Alpes between 7 and 8000 feet ; and 
had walked above twenty- eight English miles. 
We have all had enough, for the present, of ex- 
j4oring Glaciers ; for the friture, we shall be con- 
tent to admire them at a respectful distance. 

Spite of extreme fatigue I could not sleep on 
hard boards ; yet at five in the morning I was up, 
and perfectly well. I skipped nimbly down the 
rocks, with the help of my spear, to the Valley of 
CSiamouni, though that occupied two hours, and 
stopped to examine the source of the Arveron. 

This river is formed by the streams that melt, 
and flow, from the Glaciers above. At the foot of 
the valley appear immense cUffii of ic^t the waters 
perpetually rushing from the accumulated snows on 
the precipices above, here force a passage through, 
and rush along the vale, carrying the huge stones 
with them. Nevertheless, in winter all is bound 
with adamantine barriers of ice^ but in summer 
they again relent, and allow one to see the cleft 
from which the torrents issue, and the vaulted arch 
they have formed of above fifty feet in height, and 
twice the breadth. I stood a long time alternately 
gazing on the crystal stream, Joyfully bounding 
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outy now tt length released from its frozen barriers, 
and foaming along the vale, its brawling waves 
seeming to proclaim aloud their freedom ; and 
thai again admiring the vaidted arches of ice, tinted 
with the hues of gems, and resembling the open 
portal leading to the Palace of Frost. 

I conclude this account of Mont Blanc with a 
detail of a recent memorable event. On the 18th 
of August, 1820, four gentlemen, an Englishman, 
Russian, Frenchman, and Genevese, set out on an 
expedition to ascend Mont Blanc, taking twelve 
guides. On the first night, they slept on the 
Grand Mulct, the usual place in the rock ; bad 
weather prevented their prc^ess on the second 
day ; the morning of the third promised £Eiir, and 
they proceeded. About twelve o'clock^ the snows 
of the preceding night formed an avalanche ; un« 
happily they found themselves on a plain of ice 
not sufficiently frozen to sustain their weight, 
having only the consistency of a few hours' frost. 
In an instant, the ground on which they trod gave 
way, sliding from imder their feet, while the accu- 
mulating avalanche swept them headlong down 
the precipice. The first five guides were ingulfed 
by the yawning chasms in their fatal course ; the 
remaining seven of the party had just sufficient 
presence of mind to stop themselves by striking 
their spiked sticks into the ice with all their force. 
Three of the guides, overwhelmed by the snows, 
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were never seen again ; two fell most miraculoualy 
upon a projecting ice in the chasm, and were res- 
cued. 

The brother of our guide, Balmat, was one who 
perished ; and our other, Deverassoud, was one of 
the rescued. 

There are various kinds of Avalanches, and we 
saw, or heard, them almost perpetually ; I mean the 
more harmless sort. At a distance, the noise they 
make by bringing in their course the stones, &c. &c. 
they meet, resembles the murmuring of the sea ; 
when near it is loud as the thunder ; but the £Eital 
avalanche is that immense accumulation of snows 
during winter, which overhangs the rock, and 
which, as summer suns advance, will suddenly 
give way, and gathering additional velocity in its 
fall, forces its fatal progress to the plains below, 
overwhelming trees, cattle, houses, all, in one com- 
mon ruin. 

I had almost forgotten to insert tluree of the 
effiisions I transcribed from the Album at the Mon- 
tanvert, in which most visitors insert their names, 
or any notice they please, of their journey to the 
Mer de Glace. I have chosen a ludicrous essay 
rather than a serious. 

Arrived on the back of a mule. 
My Pegasus left in the valley. 
Believe me, I'm not such a fool 
As t' attempt with the Muses to dally. 
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Do jou think tliey woiild etei* abide 
On needles thus cover'd with snow. 
And icebergs, whose prddpice pride 
Leaved Helicon five leagues bdow f 

The next has more fun than nvit. 

C'est bien dommage que toute cette glace ne soit pas rem« 
plac^fi par du sucre. S. M. pourroit prendre le caft ^ Ibon 
march^ 

The thbd was inscribed by One of oUr piurty. 

Ye Alpine heights ! eternal show ! 
Ye caverns, pytamids of ice 1—- 
Yet colder the heart that does not gloW 
As nature's wonders to his view arise. 

Mont Blanc, sublime ! thy doud-hid towers to me 
Seem, even from creation's tnrth. 
The mighty footstep doom'd to be 
Of God from Heaven to Earth 1 

The same morning that we returned from the 
Mer de Glace, we rode our mules to the summit of 
La Flechiere, which at an height of SOOO feet 
commands a grand view of Mont Blanc^ and neigh* 
homing mountains. 

Tuesday — Safe again after an expedition almost 
as perilous as the one I have just recorded. 

One friend and self^ with Balmat as our guid^> 
reached Martigny on Saturday evening, tiddng the 
road through the forest called La T£te N(nre. 

First I would, if I could, describe the soenety 
of this passage, the sublimities of which arresting 
all my &culties> I sat on my mule> heedless of its 
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guidance, and solely absorbed in the contemplation 
of the surrounding grandeurs; the tremendous 
torrent roaring some hundred feet beneath the 
dizzy eye ; the darksome forests of pine, fir, or 
larch, whose loftiest branches were lightly waving 
far below the steepy path; above, still higher 
frowning precipices, with blacker shades ; — in the 
midway, fertile, smiling plains ; the dairy, farm, 
the quietly browsing cattle, the skipping goat, 
the peacefrd shepherd. Sometimes on the one 
view melted, as it were, by the happy, sunny, 
fertile scenes; then on the other, stricken and 
frozen with the terrors of the savage wildness ; the 
distant Breven; Le Geant; the Needles; and 
snow-clad, heaven-aspiring mounts ! 

Nature in contrast: — ^rugged rocks and dewy 
meads amid the skies ; and gulphs of ice ming- 
ling with blooming vales, below. Or as it would 
seem, two rival deities of nature's wonders each 
vying with the other ; the one to produce the 
softest ; the other, the grandest effects. 

Martigny has suffered by a catastrophe equally 
sad and memorable. In May 1818 this village 
contained a happy and contented population of 
about 2500 peasantry. The Valley of Bagnes 
where the misfortune originated, is distant about 
fourteen mUes, and is watered by the Dranse. 
The people missing the accustomed streams, more 
plentiful in these montlm as swollen by the melt- 
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in^ mbykf^i diwbifd k {il-edpicd tb Mcmdn the 
cause of the deficiency, and, to thi^ir uittnr htii1-ctt'> 
behdd that the Glaeieir (yf (Htt(^i of raM tilasses 
d* ice ftom it, had tuttihled fit}m Hicrnt Pleiiter, 
tad had blocked up their valley, and the bed df 
the rivet. This tock of ice was then fqxmA to be 
400 feet high, 60d feet IdUg, atid mdre thttH 
SOdO feet thick at its base. The river fitill in- 
ereasitig, and being thus ehciked Up behind the ioe^ 
how formed a lake 7000 feet long, 600 feet broads 
and had already risen inote than SlOO feet high; 
Assistaiice being implored dam the neighbouring 
eomtntttieili skilful engineet^ vfet^ instantly dijh 
pftichedi aitd they Accordingly detetmined to cni 
a galleiy through this rock of ice for the obtlet of 
the tiraters. They therefore began to etit the iek 
fifty feet above the level of the lake^ to Afftitd 
thetnselves time to complete the exctiiation, M 
the Waters were risiiig every day four, or Ave, feet. 
The peaMntry Worked night alid ddy^ k pkrty at 
e^ch extremity of the intended gflUeiy ; sO hard 
Was the ice a£( freqtiently to shiver their tOohf ; aiid 
sO severe the cold that several were frOst-bitten. 

Nevertheless, by 4th of June they hftd opetied 
atH icy gallery 600 feet long, sit high and fimt 
brcfad :— Hsiill they tontiAued to dear the ice; 
iiid *on 18th the wateri^/ meeting their kvel^ 
riish^d thrM^h the ehantfef,^iid fell l^low In a mag^ 
M#e«nt eMead^ 850 feet deep. In the spiee Ot 
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three days the lake had sunk thirty, and was less 
in length by 1900 feet. 

There were now hopes of security, and preserva- 
tion. But alas ! and in vain ! In the course of the 
work, vast rocks of ice, some of them seventy feet 
thick, would detach themselves from the great mass, 
burst with a tremendous explosion, and scare the 
peasantry away. Had but the great barrier of ice 
remained firmly footed some days longer, the wa- 
ters would have been sufficiently drained. But 
repeated explosions, and detached masses, an- 
nounced the approaching catastrophe; and now 
the waters forcing a passage at the bottom of the 
lightened, and floating, ice, in a moment blew the 
whole to annihilation, forming a terrific torrent, 
100 feet deep, sweeping all, in an instant, in one 
common havoc, and travelling the first eighteen 
miles at the rate of little more than two minutes 
to a mile. Whole forests and villages rushed 
down with the torrent. Almost all vestiges of the 
hamlets of Bagnes, Champsal, Martigny, &c. were 
effiu^-— rocks of ice, houses, forests, cattle, peo- 
ple, and children, were seen mingling, and strug- 
gling together, with the raging waters. At Mar- 
tigny, twenty miles distant from the fatal glacier, 
the water was fourteen feet high, and left in the 
market-place, a rock fifty feet in circumference. 
At one time the mass of waters and ruins pouring 
through Bagnes was nearly 300 feet high, besides 
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the misty vapors from it which rose to the heavens. 
By degrees the waters relaxed in strength; and 
speed, and reached the Lake of Greneva without 
affecting that place. They are supposed to have 
travelled more than fifty miles in between six and 
seven hours. 

However, perseverance and charity are aiding 
to repair past devastations ; and M artigny is now 
rising from its ruins. This place was anciently 
known as Octodurus — (Casar). 

Here our carriage was ordered to wait, intend- 
ing to start for Milan on Monday ; but an anxiety 
to visit the celebrated Hospital of St. Bernard 
induced us to request of our two other friends one 
day's grace ; and accordingly yesterday we mount- 
ed our mules, and started about nine in the 
morning. It rained incessantly the entire day, 
and our Aubergiste^ where we dined, ventured 
to recommend the prudence of proceeding no fur- 
ther that evening, from the lateness of the hour 
even then ; but to go on we were determined ; 
moreover, we had promised our friends to be back 
by the next night. As the evening advanced the 
scenery became more, and more, savage ; v^eta- 
tion and verdure were seen no longer; — over rocks 
and precipices alone was our track. Still as we 
advanced, the tempest increased; it became so 
dismally' dark that we could no longer see each 
other; .and if, by Any chance, our mules were 
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but one yiM^d behind ; we holloaed to mak^ sur^ 
th^t Deither of us had tumbled down the steep. 
Our intrepid guide went on ; for to return was 
impracticable ; to us no possible path, or way, ap^ 
p^red: — all form was lost; and I saw iiothiug, 
save one black, indistinct, line of mountains 
aroupd me ; and streaks of wlute, whicl^ were plains 
of mows. Our path lay by the brink of a tqr* 
l^^t — all that we cquld hear was its raging 
fiu'y ; the only thing we could dipily see was iti 
iffhite, aud foaming, surge ^t our feet. Mora, and 
mor^, cautiously our mules now plauted their 
steps ; sometimes they made a complete halt, and 
"wj^ found ourselves at th^ edge of a precipic^^ which 
%h^ only 1^ seen, and from whioh^ f<^ our pre*' 
s^rvation, they hs^ turned aside. For myself, total- 
ly unaV^e \q discern the ground before me, I followed 
^s closely a$ I could, abaudoniug myself entirely Uk 
Hffi sagacity of my ^nimaL The wind howled ; th^ 
ra^u poured ; the darkness increased ; and the vio« 
lence of th^ tempest threateu^ to blow mule aud 
rider down the steep ; — at tiii^^ we forded the Ux^ 
reut ; aud at ou^ particular moment my animal seem^ 
ed to lead me into the midst c^ the boiling surge : 
— I attempted no r^istauce : — I stooped my head as 
low a^ I could to try to see my way : — my beast trod 
h^avy on some narrow wpoden jfUnk, — and, in a few 
seconds, I was safe. — Here our guide stopped. Jle 
told vm that the P«sa we h9d jusit gaiued was tbo 
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Pont Etroit : he had feared for our safety, but this 
danger over, we might hope to overcome the rest 
There was one particular time, about two hours 
before our reaching the Convent, when my mule 
made every possible effort to turn to the left, in-* 
stead of Mowing forward. As wa. afterward, 
acknowledged, the animal was right, the guide 
was wrong ; yet the faithful creature, though com- 
pelled by blows to deviate firom the right way, 
and thus to risk my life, and its own, pa- 
tiently, and steadily, carried me safely through 
such additional dark, and needless, perils. Through-* 
out the whole however of this journey being 
in high health, so likewise was I in perfect self- 
possession, and even impressed with a certain sam^ 
bre enjoyment of the gloomy grandeurs around 
me.<*--How delightful it is to be raised by some 
accidental circumstances, it matters not whether 
of pleasure, or peril, to an elevation of feeling 
above the ordinary current of life f 

Thus however through dangers, and darkness, 
we laboured on for three hours ; the Convent at 
last was discerned, but the lights were extinguished, 
for no visiliNTs were expected on such a night. We 
dismounted, and knocked for admittance : — a Reve* 
rend brother received, and welcomed, us; he denred 
a servant to relieve us from our dripping clothes, 
and to bring us all that was dry and comfortable ; 
with muck care he took us through rooms (tf graduate 
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ed warmth, thinking that the more prudent course 
in our very cold, and drenched, condition ; and 
when he had shown us our bed rooms and provided 
every comfort, he left us to order refreshments below. 
Soon after this, we joined him in the Refectory, and 
spent the remainder of a short night in social talk : 
-«-the other monks had supped and retired. 

This hospital founded by St. Bernard, as a 
refuge for the lost, and vnretched, traveller has ex- 
isted for eight centuries ; and though its rules are 
not so rigid as many other monasteries, yet its in- 
mates take the three vows of Chastity, Celibacy, and 
Poverty. One year's probation is allowed ; and I 
was struck vnth the youth of some of its professors — 
one of them a monk at eighteen, already bound by 
the most solemn engagements to the severest seclu- 
sions ! — an eternal separation from the world, and 
a most vnretched habitation amid barren precipices, 
and everlasting snows ! 

Yet it was by the supposed inaccessible passes of 
Mont St. Bernard, that Bonaparte, meditating the 
conquest of Italy, in 1800, ventured the astonish- 
ing e£Port of leading an army of 60,000 men, with 
all their artillery and baggage ; and by the most 
imheard of laboiurs, he did conduct such a force ; 
the cannon being dragged over precipices and gulphs 
by the peasantry and soldiery, compelled thus to 
slave. — Napoleon appeared vnth an overwhelming 
force on the plains of Lombardy which he had 
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reached by ways never before trodden by armies, 
and where a handful of men might have annihilated 
all his troops : the inhabitants were panic struck ; 
he pursued his victorious career, and Milan, the 
grand key, and capital of Italy, surrendered. The 
monks of St. Bernard supplied half of this vast 
army with as many rations, and comforts of cloth- 
ing, &c. as they could, and here Bonaparte him- 
self rested for some hours. Some rqgal gratitude 
he showed by bestowing 12,000 francs for the erec- 
tion of a similar institution on the Simplon, de- 
creeing that the Abbot of St. Bernard should be 
the superior of the three, viz. of the two named, 
and that of Mont Cenis. 

The Dogs, their invaluable dogs, remain to be 
spoken of. This is a breed of Spanish origin, and 
there are now six in the convent, not quite as large 
as a Newfoundland, but equally powerful : they are 
mostly of a fawn colour, some also are white. 

On the bleak, and barren, rocks which encom- 
pass this hospitable refuge, too often the traveller 
dies, lost amidst the trackless waste of snows; 
and a sort of hut termed Le Petit Hdpital is 
erected in several places for the corpses of those 
who perish. In the winter, or at any other time, 
when the falls of snow have destroyed all trace of 
any path, the d(^s are regularly taken out by 
an Ecclesiastic, and a servant who carries in his bas- 
ket, provisions, wine, &c. while the animals some- 
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times have theae refreshments tied at their throats. 
They are always out for a certain number of hoiurs ; 
r— though buried to the nose in snows, where no hu« 
man being, nor animal but themselves, perhaps, 
could find a path, these sagacious creatures never de- 
viate from the right one. When without them, we 
should sink in the deep pit, or tumble down the un« 
seen steep, yet with them we may fearlessly follow as 
they lead. Thus the wayworn traveller, sought 
out by these faithfril creatures, may find with them 
the food to restore his drooping spirits, and at the 
Hospice, where they will lead him, every other com- 
fort But, more than this, they have been known 
to dart away from the track, in order to hunt for, 
and to find some hapless, lost, traveller, who, but 
fiur them» would, infallibly, have perished. A few 
months since, two of them, rushing away, on a sud^ 
den, led their masters to heaps of snow where lay 
literally buried, and on the point of dying, a female 
with her infiint child. The noble animal carried 
the baby unhurt in his mouth till the servant ar« 
nved, and conducted them all safe into the right 
path, and to the convent ! There is a beautiful 
print representing this incident. The identical 
dog was pointed out to me. — ^I cannot describe 
how I felt. 

The Hoq»ital itself ia 7548 Paris feet * above 

* A Frendi foot is about thkteen Englbh inches. 
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the level of the sea, and is supposed to be the high- 
est human habitation in Europe. 

Much impressed with gratitude for the kindness 
we had individiutUy received, as well as for the ge« 
neral beuevolence of the institution, I inscribed our 
names at parting, in the Album appropriated Ua 
that purpose, accompanied with a slight testimonial 
of our recollections. 

As these good monks demand no recompence 
for their benevolence, I did not omit, as is custom- 
ary, to drop an adequate compliment in their 
Tronc des Aumones. In the Chapel is a fine mo- 
nument erected by Napoleon to his friend General 
Desaix, who perished at the Battle oi Marenga 

25 Inst. Before our departure for Milan this 
morning, we settled accounts. My share, as one of 
four, for Guides and Mules, from Chamouni to the 
Mer de Glace, the Jardin, St. Bernard, &c was 150 
francs. The conveyance of my portmanteau (weigh- 
ing forty-two pounds) from Geneva to Martigny, 
taking only oiu* Sacs de nuit on the backs of our 
mules, was twelve francs ; and my portion of the 
hire of the carriage to Milan, an open landau, 
will be about 120 francs, independently of living 
on the road. 

As is customary throughout Italy we drew up a 
written agreement, distinguishing the number of 
our trunks, &c. to be carried ; the number of days 
to be on the voad^^five^-^and the additional rate 
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we would pay for every extra day, besides the five, 
we might detain the carriage : the driver, on his 
part, covenanting to pay the Barriere of the 
8implon, twelve francs, and all other Barrieres, 
bridges, &c. &c and to provide two, three, or four, 
horses as necessary. 

One reason of the great cost of travellid^ in 
Switzerland is the practice of paying the expenses 
of every vehicle back to the place from which it 
was hired. — Thus we pay for our carriage back 
again to Greneva. 

In leaving Switzerland, I cannot testify to the 
supposed cheapness of that part of the country 
which I have seen; having found all charges equally 
high as at Paris, and accommodation certainly in- 
ferior. I ought perhaps to except Chamouni, 
where we had an excellent dinner, including a bot- 
tle of very good Hn Ordinaire^ for three francs, 
with other matters in proportion, at the Hotel do 
Londres. 

It was in the neighbourhood of Martigny and in 
the Haut, and Bas, Valais, that we found those 
pitiable objects termed Cretins. They are, for the 
most part, ideotic; sometimes deaf and dumb; 
and distinguished by the strange personal defect of 
a Goitre, or swelling in the throat. Though I 
have understood that this excrescence will some- 
times reach to the chest, I saw nothing so extreme. 
But I observed that almost all the people hereabout 
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have a swollen throat, more, or less. Among other 
assigned causes is the excessive coldness of the 
water they drink, with the dampness of the situa- 
tion. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

BIKPLON AND ITS ORANDSURB— LAGO HAGOIORB— ISOLA UA- 
DBE — ISOLA BELLA, AND PALACES — BONAPARTB's LAURHL 

tsbe— st. carlo borrohbo, and his colossal statue — 

jcilan — observations — triumphal arch festival 

dell' anoelo custode— ^la scala, opera, a 



Passage of theSimplon. — Hitherto I have been 
traversing Alpine Heights, accessible as one wouIJ 
suppose only to goats — roads of rocks alone — 
staircases of stones — heaps of granites rudely tum- 
bled up and down — torrents passed by slender 
plauks, or limbs of trees — and paths where car- 
riage wheels ne'er rolled. In all these difficulties, 
presupposing a little courage and presence of mind, 
BO that one need not say — 
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Least mj brain turn, and the deficient sight 
Topple down headlong ; " 

the better rule, in my judgment, is to leave your 
mule at perfect liberty, with which is combined the 
advantage of seeing, in full freedom, all the siu-- 
roonding landscape ; impracticable in walking, our 
entire attention being engrossed by the care of 
placing our feet most cautiously. 

ut I have now to give a brief description of a 
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pass^ which was formerly such as the others ate^ yM 
now is as easy as they are rough. 

In the year 1801 Napoleon projected, and in 
1805 finished^ a complete military road into Italy 
over the hitherto inaccessible precipices of the 
Simplon« Soon after leaving Brigg, the road com- 
mences : insensibly aKcending you mount to the 
highest points of the pass ; to the inn at an elevation 
of 8216 feet above the level of the Mediterranean ; 
and to the village at 4548. Throughout this stu« 
pendous ascent, and thence downwards to Duomo 
d'Ossola, a length of thirty-five miles, one uniform 
breadth is maintained of twenty-five Paris feet 

Its direction is one Continued winding way, the 
road always smooth, and its ascent, equally with its 
descent, so gtadiml, that at no point is it necessary 
to lock the carriage wheels. 

This Chaussee has-been considered as one of 
Bonaparte's most splendid achievements, and as 
one of the most astonishing triumphs of human 
ingenuity, and powers, over the barriers of nature. 
It is indeed stupendous thus to walk with perfect 
ease amid the highest pedpices, and most inacces- 
sible heights ; to look upwards, and to see your path 
in the doiids ; to look downwards, and to behold 
your winding way in the gulphs below ! 

There are more than thirty bridges thrown across 
the torrents, and the ehasms of the rock ; b«t| 
where the mighty mass of impenetrable granite 
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stretched iti huge adamantine barriers athwart the 
pathi and seemed to deny all further way ; there, 
six long passages, or galleries, have either been 
hewn by manual labour through the imperishable 
granite ; or effected by blasting it with gunpowder. 
On the Italian side 17f500lb. were used for this 
purpose. The work was divided between French 
and Italian engineers, but the difficulties of perfo- 
ration were fiur greater on the Italian side of terri- 
tory than on the French. These arcades through 
the solid rock afe of the length of from 80 
paces to S08, or 1000 feet. 

Such are some of the Herculean labours sur- 
mounted. The road is defended by palings, and 
short stone pillars at r^^ar distances, and besides 
the walls below, which uphold the path, the rocks 
above are also fiEushioned into a smooth surface. At 
different stations there are six Refuges, which inde- 
pendently of the obvious meaning of the word are 
the residences appointed for the ^^ cantonnUrs," 
or workmen employed to keep the roads m repair. 

How can I attempt to describe the wild, and 
savage, yet sublime, scenery throughout ! The stu- 
pendous mountains piled one above the other in the 
most fantastic forms, stretching to the skies, some 
capped with snows, some crowned with firs ; the 
groves of larch and beech that line their precipitous 
sides, partly luxuriant with all the verdure of crea- 
tion, and partly scathed, and blighted, by the piti- 
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less stonn, while the terrors of the passage are 
heightened by the sight of the Crosses erected by 
the road-side to mark the death of the unhappy 
travellers crushed in a moment by the tumbling 
rock, or sweeping avalanche. 

The predominant feature throughout the Simplon 
is wild sublimity. The e£Pect is inconceivably 
grand, as the heavy carriage rumbles through the 
dark and solid rock, to hear the raging torrent 
roaring beneath your feet ; or to dread the crush of 
the frowning precipice above. Indeed the torrent, 
and the cascade, constitute two of the most pictur- 
esque, and striking, beauties throughout Switzer- 
land. On the Simplon, among others, is seen the 
terrific cascade of Frissinone. 

The Vedro, formed by the glaciers above, foam- 
ing for miles its impetuous course, yet checked at 
every gush by the huge granites that choke up its 
bed, here tumbles headlong down a steep. It is 
grand indeed to see the rage of the torrent:— 
so impetuous is its fall, that it tumbles not in a 
sheet of water, but in one broad, vast, misty, spray* 
The eye delights to watch one mass of foam perpe- 
tually hurling down another, to view the forms 
they take — the whitening surge, and clouds of silvery 
sparkles that mount, and circle, all aroimd. 

The deafening noise drowns all other sounds, and 
involuntarily we grasp tighter and tighter the rock 
we hold by, while vainly stretching over the brink 
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of the precipice, we tty to discover where the last 
rage of the torrent is spent among the profound and 
craggy cliffs below. Leaving this, and passing 
immediately through the fourth gallery of rock, 
another cascade formed by the torrent issuing from 
the gorge of Zwischbergen clamours again upon the 
ear ;— and frirther on, a gentle rill, issuing from the 
heights above, slips silently down smooth plains of 
slate, which reflect a purply hue ; while the stream, 
transparent as the finest lace, and forming arrowy, 
rocket, shapes, thus peaceably glides away into a 
basin below, whose silvery, pellucid, waters reflect 
all the Alpine firs above in bright, and tranquil, 
green. 

It is remarkable that Napoleon himself never 
traversed this road. The foundations, and com- 
mencement of the magnificent Convent, which he 
had endowed, a similar institution to that of St. 
Bernard, may be seen here, now falling to decay, 
instead of rising to completion. 

One of the huge columns intended to support the 
Triumphal Arch at Milan, which was to terminate 
this path, and commemorate its founder's fame, in 
an unlucky moment was arrested on its progress by 
the news of the Emperor's downfal. There it hes, 
near Baveno, neglected, but not forgotten; — a 
Striking monument of fallen glory;— yet recall- 
ing, still more forcibly, amidst the grandeiur of the 
surrounding wilds, the greatness of him who made 
such scenes accessible. . 
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From Dttomo d'Ossola, the scene begins to 
change ; softer features : — the champaign plains of 
Lombardy: — Italian inscriptions : — Italian tongue. 

The route we took from Martigny, setting oflF on 
Tuesday, was through Sion, and sleeping at Tour- 
temagnc : — thence to Brigg on Wednesday, and 
sleeping at the inn on the top of the Simplon, 
which, by the bye, I ought to note as a most excel- 
lent, and superior, hotel. Dined at Domo d'Ossola, 
where begin the Italian territories, on Thursday, 
and slept at Baveno. Sent the carriage on to Sesto, 
and hired a boat on Friday to view the Borromean 
Isles (of which hereafter), proceeding by water 
on the Lago Maggiore to Sesto: — entered the 
voiture at half-past six on Saturday morning, 
breakfasted at Gallarate, and reached Milan at four 
o'clock the same day. 

It happened that I reached Italy for the first 
time in my life (m my birthday. 

It remains to speak of our exclusion to the Borro- 
mean Isles. 

The Lago Maggiore, anciently termed Verbanus, 
is about thirty-five miles long, and five or six broad, 
and, in places, of the appalling depth of above 1200 
feet. Our boat was manned by four rowers, and 
since our aquatic trip would occupy us till dusk, 
and a late dinner at Sesto, we took fruits \vith wine, 
&c. on board. 

Not a wave ruflled the peaceftil bosom of the 
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lake, and, as we skimmed lightly o'er the surface, 
the scenery appeared to combine some of the majes- 
tic grandeurs of Switzerland with the smiling, 
gentle, features of Italian landscape. 

The savage mountains of Gamborogno riung to 
the height of 6000 feet above the waters are lost 
amidst the fleecy clouds, yet their sloping sides are 
clad with verdure and cultivation even to the 
water's edge ; while their many breaks and intervals 
^ve place to show between them the luxuriant 
pl^ns, and vines, of ItdUan shores. 

There are two Islands in this lake, the Isola 
Bella, and the Isola Madre, which Tasso, and 
Ariosto, have sung ; and which other poets have 
deemed as &iry palaces, fit abode for Calypso, and 
her nymphs; — and be it also remembered, that 
being now on classic ground, I am speaking of a 
lake to whose beauties Virgil, and .Catullus, have 
alluded. The Isola Madre was our first landing- 
place : — on the northern side, is a wood : — on the 
southern, are seven terraces surmounted by a palace. 
Both these islands belong to the Borromeo family, 
but as this villa is now deserted by its illustrious 
possessors, the rooms, the theatre, &c. &c. have all 
the appearance of neglect. Its charms arise from 
its situation, its exotic plants, its aviaries of fo- 
reign birds, its groves ; and from the beauties of 
nature, without art. 

One mile Airther north, arises the Isola Bella. 
Ten terraces, forming so many gardens, rising each 
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above the other, terminate in a square platform of 
about fifty feet, surmounted by a colossal Pegasus ; 
while gigantic statues, meant for distant effect, 
finish the comers of each ascent. The total ele* 
vation is about 130 feet ; the base of the pyramid 
400 feet square. In these gardens bloom the 
orange and the lemon, the olive and pom^anate, 
the citron and the cedar, entwined with roses, jes- 
samins, and vines. Here balmy summer ever 
reigns, and the snows of winter are unknown ; 
while the caper tree, the acanthus, and the trache- 
line, grow without cidture. Each terrace is a gar- 
den supported by arcades which form so many 
green-houses for the more tender plants. Here 
also are aviaries, and fountains ; and gold and silver 
birds, with the plmnage of China and Japan. 

On the ground floor of the Palazzo are a suite 
of rooms formed entirely of shells, spars, and party- 
coloured marbles ; mosaic floors of pebbles ; marine 
productions ; with pilasters of lava, and shells, in- 
termixed. How delightful and appropriate here to 
sit, and view the broad expanse of lake, the distant 
glowing scenery, and gentle waves, rippling at 
your feet ! 

In these grottoes are also some fine specimens of 
sculpture, and a marble bust of Achilles, consi- 
dered very superior ; but I was most struck with 
an Hebe, and recumbent Venus, by Monti, the 
latter, a most exquisite specimen of voluptuous 
beauty. The whole palace evinces somewhat more 
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of Bnglish comfort than any I have hitherto seen, 
and in the ujipeT suite of rooms is a noble saloon 
intended as a ball-room, the centre of which is so 
contrived as to exhibit a vista, or prospect, of the 
lake at four different points. The Picture Rooms 
contain, among others, several specimens by Tera- 
pesta, an artist who murdered bis first wife in order 
to obtain a second more beautiful, and wh.o, in this 
retreat, found an asylum. His ptntrait, and that of 
his second lady, by his own pencil, arc here seen. 

The third Island is termed — Isola dei Pescatori, 
bnt is of no other note than what its name im- 
ports. The present possessor of the three isles is 
11 Conte Giberto Borromeo, the descendant of the 
celebrated St Carlo Borromeo; and in this Pa> 
lazzo the late unhappy Queen of England, then 
Princess of Wales, spent four days. Her bed- 
room, and boudoir, are of course shown. 

Another r^sl inmate, for a still shorter period, 
some twenty years ago, was Bonaparte. In the 
garden is a laurel tree, a prodigy from its height and 
riie, and said to be the laigest in the world. On 
this tree the gardener pointed out to us the fiiint 
remains of a wonl cut out with a knife by Napo- 
leon's own hands. It was singularly appropriate ; 
on the eve of the victory of Marengo, aud on such 
A tree — " IJattaglia." 

The next object was the colossal bronze statue of 
Saint Charles Borromeo, erected at Arona, hi* 
blith-place. 
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The noble bloody and princely fortune^ of this 
prelate obtamed for him^ at the early age of twenty* 
three, the high dignities of Cardinal, and Arch- 
bishop of Milan, bestowed by his uncle, Pius IV. 
A life, spared' only to the age of forty-six, is re« 
corded to have been uniformly spent in the exercise 
of all the highest virtues that can adorn human 
nature. His charities are said to have exceeded 
the revenues of kings ; supporting at times the 
pomp and dignity, of his very exalted station ; yet 
in private, dispensing even with the attendance of 
a servant, he wore a coarse garment under his 
sumptuous pontifical robes ; and made his own bed 
of straw. His motto was — " Humility." 

The statue is clothed in the vestments of a 
priest, and is bareheaded. The left arm supports 
the Bible ; the right is extended, perhaps meant to 
imply the imploring of a benediction upon Milan. 
The figure may be mounted inside to the top. 

Some of the dimensions are as follows : 

Feet. Inch. 

Pedestal 36 

Statue 72 

Circumference of head 20 

Length of face 7 6 

Ditto of nose 2 7 

Ditto of armsf 28 

Breadth of hand 4 6 

Ditto of foot 4 

Circumference of habit 64 
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Milan. — My first visit at Milan was to the Ca- 
thedral ; my next to La Scala ; and my third to the 
Triumphal Arch. The first requires almost a 
chapter to itself; with the second I was bo de- 
lighted that I mean to go agun and again ; and the 
third I shall now briefiy notice. 

But to digress for a moment, I may here observe, 
that in looking cursorily over what I have already 
written, I feel an occauonal difiKdenceof my powers 
of description. Setting to myself the daily, or 
nightly, task of noting the occurrences of the pre- 
ceding hours, I write at once, fresh irom the im- 
pulse, and feeling, of the moment, often leaving 
only s hasty coloured sketch which, in the language 
of painting, more sober judgment would keep 
down, greater study, and more accurate informa- 
tion, improve, and deeper research and labour, 
finish. Yet be it remembered, that I profess no 
more than mementoes of my present tour for fu- 
ttire recollections. 

An enthudastic admirer of the sublime beauties 
of nature^ I describe at the nxHuent, not with the 
idea of being able by any words to paint the 
grand, and magic, landscapes, ever varying, that 
Nature shows; but, by some &int record with the 
pen to be bett^ able to recall at will the reooUec- 
tion. and impieesioii, made upon the mind. Wmds 
may tdl a human passion, but poor indeed is Ian- 
guAge to defkt the mwdas of oeation. — ^What 
words on paint infinity ? 
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With regard to the works of man, and to 
works of art; if, in opposition to the present 
fashion of decrying, and finding some fault 
with, every thing, my descriptions be thought 
too glowing, I can only say that I have writ* 
ten as I felt, with a disposition more inclined 
to be pleased than soured ; and with an admiration 
for the talents of others, and their productions of . 
art, without one spark of any inclination to insi- 
nuate some true or fancied superiority of judg* 
ment of my own by recording the minute errors 
of theirs. 

Mayhap there are some who prefer the warm 
effusions of the heart to the colder, premeditated, 
studies of the head. 

The intended Triumphal Arch of Bonaparte, 
proposed as the grand entrance into Milan, at the 
termination of the Simplon Road, was designed by 
the Marquis Cagnola. As it now remains deserted, 
the four grand columns are only partly erected ; 
the pedestals are complete with their bassi-rilievi 
representing France, the Muse of History, Mars, 
Minerva, &c &c. 

The scaffolding remains just as the workmen 
seem to have left it long ago, and the workshops 
around are strewed with other bassi-rilievi, shafts 
of columns, capitals, with their entablatures, cor- 
nices, roses, &c, &c. I thought the cutting of these 
or^amental details was the best, and boldest, stone- 
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work I ever saw:—- the men said that the work- 
manship of each rose for the arches cost ten Napo* 
leons ; though I did not think equally highly of 
all the sculptures on the pedestals ; but if I was 
not sufficiently struck with admiration for this 
much vaunted work of art, it must be recollected 
that invidious comparisons are very un£ur on an 
unfinished production. 

Wednesday. — ^A gratifying day. Strolled by 
accident into the Chiesa di Santa Maria Segreta» 
attracted by the rich tapestry hanging upon the 
walls of the sacred building; by the golden inscrip* 
tion on the portal—'^ Indulgenza Pleuaria ;" and 
by the silks, tapestry, and festoons of flowers, &c. 
on this occasion hung from the windows, and across 
the streets, in the neighbourhood of the church. On 
entering, I was first struck with the sweet, the so* 
lewn, full, concert that broke upon my ears ; then 
I was attracted by the high altar arrayed in all its 
particular, and special, pomp, and displaying six 
silver busts as large as life, of Popes and Bishops : 
Iiooking round the walls I observed they were hung 
with crimson damask fringed with gold ; yet still 
all my attention was riveted upon the music, where 
the full-toned organ most ably played, and an or«- 
chestra of a dozen performers, including voices, 
continued to play, and chaunt, the sublimest, 
though i cannot say the most sacred, strains. 

CoiApelled to call on my banker on business, I 
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reluctantly tore myself away, hurried back as soda 
as possible, and stayed till the ceremony concluded 
at about half past one. Finding that there woul4 
be a continuation in the evening, ordered dinuinr 
earlier, was there between five and six-— ^nd again 
delighted till seven. It proved to be La Fast* 
deir Angelo Custode. 

As soon as concluded, we went to La Scala, the 
o\>eTB. of Milan, second, it is said, only to St Carlo 
of Nipples, being a truly noble house in dze, deco- 
rations, dresses, and orchestra, as well as a chtf 
d*£tuvre of architecture in grand, and chaste, 
magnificence. The pit, I should guess, would hold 
about as many as our London Opera-house. There 
are six tiers of forty-six boxes in each tier, hung 
alternately with blue, and yellow, silk drapery. 
The first striking variation from an English thea* 
tre is its darkness ; only the stage, the orchestra, and 
the royal box, in the centre, which has a handsome 
chandelier, being lit up. Thus almost the eu^ 
tire house is in obscurity ; none of that display of 
female dress, beauty, and pomp, so conspicuous in 
our theatres is here ; yet, I believe, this practice 
prevails throughout Italy, by which means cer^ 
tainly all trouble of parade is saved ; and a fiunily 
may enter their box at the opera, listen only to the 
more favourite airs, and in the interval do as they 
will. Each box having a private room, work» chat» 
or cards, are common. Over the proscenium is a 
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dodc with a revolving dial plate^ which shows only 
the immediate hour^ always at the top, and brightly 
illuminated. Every successive five minutes appears 
marked over the hour, then vanishes, giving place 
to the next, and so on. The architect of this 
admired building was Piermarini ; the first repre- 
sentation took place in 1788 ; and it is further re- 
markable that the first regular theatre in Europe 
was built at Milan in 1490. 

The Opera was new that evening, entitled Donna 
Aurora ; the music by Signor Morlachi. Madame 
Bellochi was the Prima Donna, and warbled enchant- 
ingly ; and Signora Margherita Schirra, a lovely, 
young creature of nineteen from the Conservatory 
oi Music made her debut in the part of Giulia. Her 
€9cquisite voice, and her beauty ; Madame Bellochi ; 
the playing of Rolla, the &mous violinist, whom I 
had so much wished to hear, and who has led this 
orchestra for many years ; — all these were combined, 
and infinitely pleased, at least, was I. The 
Ballet of ** Didone Abbandonata " was introduced, 
certainly very splendid, but I could not endure to 
witness the dignity of j£neas degraded by perpe- 
tually skipping about, and by all the contortions 
and attitudes of a dancing and posture master. 
Perhaps however he, like the rest, sank by compa- 
rison with the inimitable, the matchless, Pallerini, 
who played Dido. Her struggling passion for 
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the liero ; her gradual yielding ; her warmest love ; 
her agonies and despair at his leaving her ; and 
her ultimately ascending the funeral pile : — here 
was every variation of the intensest passion that 
can agitate a woman's bosom, shown and exhibited, 
to the life, without a word, without a sound ; and 
only by the perfection of acting, and by the most 
exquisite, and heart-appealing, expression of feai- 
tures ! In the Hunting scene about a dozen real 
horses, and dogs, are introduced, and strange 
to say, the beauteous Queen of Carthage 
without the least alteration, or change, of her 
splendid full dress, or plumes, was seen galloping 
upon her hunter, straddling like a man, and dis- 
playing her shapes almost as a man ! My admis- 
sion to the pit (the only place the public can go to, 
the boxes being almost universally engaged, and 
private property) cost me fifteen -pence English. 

To this account of the Opera, I must add that 
the next day I observed by the bills of the plays 
that it was the festival of St. Francis. It is cus- 
tomary in Italy not to keep the actual day of our 
birth, but to keep it on the anniversary festival of 
the Saint after whom we are named. 

It was therefore kept as the birth-day of the 
Emperor of Austria, Francis I, and for all the thea- 
tres there was this announcement " Questa sera^ 
si recita^ illuminato a giorno'' 
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Wishiiig to see the difference^ we all determined 
to go, and a great difference there was ; the house 
beingverybrilliantly,andcompletely,lightedup. The 
Viceroy of Milan, brother of the Emperor of Aus- 
tria with his Princess, and suite, were in the royal 
boxes, the full-dress miUtary uniforms prevailed ; 
while aU the seats around were filled, making an 
unusual display of elegance and splendour. 

But, I am now tired, and sleepy. 

The iron tongue of midnight hath toll'd twelve. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

MILAN— SUHUARY OF ANCISNT HISTORY AND UODSRN Q0» 
VXRNMBNT — CATHBDRAL, 8TATUB8, &C AND SUMPTUOUS 
SUBTERRANEAN CHAPEL OF ST. CARLO BORROMEO — CHURC0 

OF SAN CELSO, AND MIRACLES — ACADEMY OF ARTS RAPHAEL 

LEONARDO DA VINCl's LAST SUPPER — FULL*DRBS0BP 

VIROIN — STREETS OF MILAN — THBATRBS -— INFAMOUS 
COLUMN. 

Milan was anciently Mediolanum, and the ca* 
pital of Insubria, supposed also of Gallic origin. 
The Insubrians being ultimately conquered by the 
Romans, A. IT. C. 531, a province was formed of 
their territories where now exist the modem towns 

Pavia and Milan. This victory was achieved 
by Lucius Valerius Flaccus, associated with Cato 
the Censor ; and according to Livy 10,000 Insu* 
brians, and Boii were slain (34th Book, 46th Chap.) 
Under the Roman sway it flourished long and 
splendidly, but sank with the rest of that empire 
from the repeated attacks of the infuriated 6oths» 
and Longobardi. 

Milan gradually rose from its wreck, and was again 
blessed with tranquillity in the government of its 
native Dukes, the Visconti. Upon the extinc- 
tion of this noble family, it was successively pos- 
sessed by France, Spain, Austria, and latterly by 
Napoleon. At present, it is under the dominion 
of Austria, and is truly a jewel in the imperial 
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crown ; but it may be observed that this dominion 
is retained by the most jealous, and vigilant, 
systems, of police, and govomment. We can speak 
as to the harassing trouble, and vexatious loss of 
time we have been put to by the suspicious watch- 
fulness of the police. Because we proposed to stay 
more than three days, we received a summons for 
intem^tion, though our passports had undei^one 
every scrutiny. We went to the oflBce, then we were 
desired to bring on the next day a recommendation 
from our bankers, or some other responsible persons. 
Having obtained this, on the ensuing morning we 
were detuned two hours, and a hundred questions 
put to us about onr age, marriage, motives of jour- 
ney, &c &c. and Uie day after that we were pro- 
mised a Carta d't Sicurezza per Forestieri. At 
the promised time however it was not ready, nor 
till the day after that ; and they made lis pay a 
franc and a quarter a-piece for it. 

Military, the sure sign of a despotic government, 
abound everywhere. Austrian soldiers are posted 
on the Corso, in the theatres, even at the altar. 
A pretty good bint of popular opinion was lately 
^ven to the Emperor. He appeared at the play 
with the Empress Maria Louisa, Bonaparte's 
Queen. All the audience exerted themselves to 
the utmbst to show every kind of applause towards 
the Empress, taking but little notice of his Ma- 
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jesty. So great was the clamour, that Maria rose, 
and quitted the house. But in a moment all the 
audience rose also, and accompanied the Empress 
home, leaving his Imperial and Royal Majesty to 
himself and his suite. 

The Milanese are now, in almost every depart- 
ment of state, and government, under the subjec- 
tion of the Austrians, who fill the most important 
posts of the army, church, council, finance and po- 
lice. Little understanding of, and still less care for, 
the happiness, or interests, of the people can be ex- 
pected from the sway of a foreign governor whose 
overwhelming power is his best pretence ; — the in- 
habitants vent their complaints where they dare, 
and will throw off the yoke when they can. 

Saturday. — A thoroughly wet day, and quite a 
treat, as I think that when one is travelling, and 
incessantly sight-seeing, an occasional heavy rain 
which detains one in doors entirely may be con- 
sidered a luxury, by allowing a respite and repose; 
by giving opportunity to write, to reflect, and to 
arrange, &c. 

The Cathedral.— To describe the far-famed Ca- 
thedral of Milan is indeed a task; volumes might be 
written, and I can only compress. In its style, 
and pointed arches, it is chiefly Gothic, yet mixed 
with lighter, Italian, modes of buihling, and may 
be termed Lombard Gothic, or Italian Gothic. Its 
dimensions are these — 

VOL. I. K 
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Feet. 

Length 449 

Brcadtli of Trufiept 275 

Ditto of Nate 180 

Height under Dome. 2S8 

Ditto of Nave. 147 

Ditto to the U^ of the Tower. . . • 400 

<N. R Since vritii^ the above, I hai^e £Miiid 
that Eustace makes all the dimeoskim greato*.) 

Independently of its extraoidiiiaiT beauty, and 
magnitMle^ awne of its dtstiiictions axe its he- 
img built not of stone, but of waiUe, ootade aad 
in«Mks axid in pjots wbere htely fiaidctiod aad 
finished by Bonapaite iiMsentii^ a dirairr^ white- 
•MM.—- This beavti^ii^ is wm oanyx^ on, and 
OMnpieun^. 

it ^aitas ^Tflt nmdoitaiken in t^ yest ISM, snd 
in ^^ety siAiseqiiemt cmtorj^ tbonsands! have been 
oontriboled for its adnnnneot, and oonqiletacfli. 
It was Te90n^ £ir Xapoieon to fimsAi the &<;!ade. 
The ntnnbcr of aiguilles, or qnx^ is ninety- 
<nght, the topmost iu crowned with a figure of 
the Viigm (to whom tiie csthednd is dedicated) 
of gilt brass. The number of fctatues and «ulp- 
tu^es dif^porned outi^ide, and within, Ttimry of them 
of high value, oxceed 4000: although Addison^ 
numbormg every minor figure, and detail, ^welfe 
the amount to no less than 11,000. The cathe^ 
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cbral 11 not yet completed according to the original 
dengn oi the architect, but is now being thui 
finished. 

The Chapels in the interior, saared to Princes 
and Pontiffir, were all erected by the most cele« 
brated artists of the age : there is one, dedicated 
to the Medici family in which the figures, large as 
life, are entirely bronze, and in which there is 
also a sarcophagus designed by Michael Angelo. 
They are all further enriched by pictures, and ela* 
borate sculptures. 

Among the holy relics, is an asserted true Nail of 
the Cross, preserved in a sanctuary where art has 
been lavished to give due effect. 

Of the statues, independently of those in the 
chapels, I was anxious to see the famous one of St. 
Bartholomew fiayed alive. My first impression was 
that of disappointment. I had imagined I should 
see the agonies, the contortions, of such a cruel 
death; but on the contrary, the Saint stands firmly, 
one foot advanced, and perfectly calm,— -a mere 
anatomical study, though I admit the perfection 
of the execution. In his hands he holds his skin, 
so recently fiayed ; but it is really too solid, and 
every feature too strongly marked, as of a living 
body. On the pedestal is inscribed — 

" Non me Praxiteles, sed Marcus fecit Agnttei." • 

After the ever unrivalled St. Peter's of Rome, 

* The work not of Praxiteles, but of Mark Agrttes. 

K 2 
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perhaps do cathedral will make so striking an inu 
presfflon upon the traveller as the Duomo of Milan. 
Externally, its countless pinnacles and spires, so 
delicate, so el^ant, and light; with its hosts 
of saints, and emblems, and sculptured stopies, 
sacred, and historical, all of marble, and so das* 
zlingly white; — and internally, its clustered 
{ullars, ninety feet high ; its solemn, still, gran- 
deur; its dim, and holy, light; with the rich 
tints, and hues, reflected from the gorgeous win- 
dows above, which throw their lengthened colours 
athwart the marble pavement, and play upon the 
walls ; — all these effects, and striking contrasts, 
combined, produce powerfiil, and irresistible im- 
pressions. 

A great curiosity remains to be spoken of. Im- 
mediately imder the dome of the cathedral is the 
subterranean chapel dedicated to, and enclosing 
the mortal remains of, Saint Charles Borromep, 
now dead about S30 years. We descended by 
torch-light into a temple of an octagonal form, and 
of about fifteen feet diameter. The riches con- 
tained in this sepulchre seemed to exceed the ran- 
som of kings ; and, though tlie comparison be not 
strictly applicable, I could not help thinking of 
the palaces I had read of in the Arabian Nights, 
or Tales of the Grenii. 
Here are columns of the choicest marbles, with 

1 capitals :— crimson damask embroidered with 
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gold, and wrought to the highest perfection, while 
round the sepulchre are a series of bassi-rilievi in 
solid silver, representing the birth of the saint, 
the principal incidents of his life, and his final glory. 

Having expressed my desire to see the corpse, 
the first care was to light, with dxie Catholic cere- 
mony, the candles placed on the altar before the 
tomb ; then, the damask covering being removed, 
and the outer case let down, we beheld the 
gold and crystal coffin containing the corpse em- 
balmed, and completely habited in sumptuous 
archiepiscopal robes. We were assured that the 
crystal, from the extraordinary size and purity of 
its pieces was more valuable than gold ; the panes 
are aboiit ten inches long, and eight broad. This 
sarcophagus was a present from Philip IV of 
Spain. 

Over the golden mitre on the head of the saint 
is suspended a crown of precious stones ; in his 
hand he holds his crosier, similarly enriched, and 
costly ; while an emerald cross of immense value, 
and an antique figure, about a foot high, of mas- 
sive gold, both presents from crowned heads, form 
only part of the riches contained within the 
(X)ffin. 

In the midst of this splendour, and treasure, 
appears all that is to be seen of the saint himself — 
the remains, or the bones, of his face,— ^the face of 
the black, hideous, and ghastly grinning skuU ! 
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Having said thus much of this cathedral, I must 
say something about another church — La Cbiesa di 
San Celso. The fa9ade is adorned with many 
choice sculptures : among the best are Adam and 
Eve ; and two Sybils. The exterior coluinns are 
of Brocatello marble; the interior of Omavasso, 
while the pavement of the edifice is of many 
coloured marbles, wrought into leaves, and ara- 
besques. This church is reckoned one of the richest, 
and most adorned of Milan after the cathedral; the 
ceiling of the nave is gold, and purple ; and the 
dome, esteemed a masterpiece of architecture, is 
most beautifully painted in fresco by Appiani. 
The subjects are the four Evangelists, and the four 
Doctors of the Church. It is not my intention to 
particularise the beauties, the paintings, the bronzes, 
&c. of this edifice, but to pass at once to the Chapel 
of the Virgin, whence is derived its particular £une 
and wealth. 

The pillars of this altar are silver ; so also the 
two massive chandeliers which perpetually bum 
before it. The figure of the Virgin, in marble, as 
large as life, I thought one of the most beautifult 
and most finished, works of art I had ever seen. 

Two Angels, also scidptured by Caesar Procaocini, 
support over her head a golden crown, enriched 
with diamonds, being a present from the Chapter 
of Rome. But it appears that this altar was 
favoured with a mirade from heaven. I staid a 
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long time poring over the depontions as to this 
matter, recorded in Latin in the chnrch^ and 
though not all alike, the following is the sum and 
substance of what the bishop, the priests, and about 
a dozen witnesses testify. 

That in Dec. 1485, and during the performance 
of evening mass, on a sudden the marble e£Bgy of 
the Virgin, then on that altar, and the infant Jesus 
in her arms, were animated, and became life : — 
moreover, that the Virgin opened her arms, which 
were white as snow, and that the infant Jesus, was 
as a living child ! That such continued for some 
seconds, till all present were struck dumb to the 
earth with amazement, and saw no more ! 

Of this pretty article of Popish belief, it may be 
sufficient to observe, that the priests have fixed the 
period of its occurrence at a sufficiently distant 
date :— also that it is rather singular that only 
about eight or nine people should have been found 
to affirm a fact which occurred when the church 
was crowded, and in the presence of hundreds. 

There is also another deposition to a second, and 
more wonderful, miracle, but with all my inquiries, 
I could not find any body who knew much about it; 
—-and who can expect to find consistency in such 
tales as these ? It is, that on some certain day, the 
marble Virgin suddenly tore from her face the veil 
that shaded it ! This the priests had most reli^ 
g^ously preserved. I begged hard to see it, but the 
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only answer I could get was as to its being locked 
up in the Sacristy, and that the keys were not to be 
bad! 

A picture of a further miracle represents this 
duurch as it were enveloped in flames, and not a 
crcatiurc ii^iured ! The simple truth is that in a 
sUmn some lightning passed through the church 
baiml€8& 

Ycstertlay I \isited the Academy for the Encou- 
ragement of Arts» and walked through the various 
rooms filled with the prixe productiims of the pupils 
iu l>rawing» Modelling, Fainting, Sculpture, En- 
graving, and Architecture, some of them being ad- 
mirable specimens ; — thae are also casts fincmi on- 
^nals of cekbiitT, with some of Canova's, and 
RossiX own executicii, ptescnted by them upon 
being elected membeis of the Socielj. In the Ke- 
ture GaUerr, a nationaU and tctt TaluaUe, asscm- 
Ui^ of the choke works of the oUmastos, I mete 
piurtkiUarlY uolk«^ the Oucifis^^ — the 

Vu^u immI 8aimt:» of ]>iMiienkl^^ and Lji I>uBie 
^ Amours by AIImubmx often called the AnaaeoQ 

gdfl^^liff^ llim^ pkliixw aie wdl kwrnra by the 
^9^l»i«\iv^ of ibieitt. Tbese b abo a cvms col- 
t^-^lWa v^' FWt^vv paxnlbig^v wbkit karaig been 
^Y^i^A tnt^Wt iW ^;t^ of tW dmidbes tker iiaj M oit 
^^<\l *«^ ^'^^ 'ww'^ ^ **«^ anJL pn* in gfla 



l^ilbLit^ tKw^>c^<^tW v4iii>ttrea»Ke ot^t&ie ^iJQbinr 
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is the possession of Raphael's picture of the Mar- 
riage of the Virgin, and Joseph. This chef fftetpore 
of the art was the production of the divine Ra- 
phael's early years, yet its fame is spread through- 
out Europe ; and in grace, colouring, and arrange- 
ment, it has never been surpassed. The gallery of 
Milan has boasted of this jewel only for twelve 
years, having within that period purchased it from 
some hospital for the sum of 60,000 francs. 

Attached to the church of Sa. Maria delle Grazie 
was formerly a convent of Dominican Friars. In 
the hall, or refectory, of this convent Leonardo da 
Vinci painted his famous Fresco of the I.«ast Supper. 
So much admiration has been excited by the merits 
of this work, and so much compassion for its fate, 
that I rejoice in having this morning seen an object 
of so great curiosity, and controversy. Having 
experienced so many misfortunes; having been 
whitewashed by the monks ; daubed by other 
hands ; corroded by the damps of the walls ; and 
parched and blistered by the frimes, and filth of a 
troop of cavalry horses, whose stable this hall, for a 
short time, once was, I must say that much more 
remains than might have been expected. Its size 
is about twenty-nine feet by fifteen, and very much 
as it is mutilated yet, after some short time's con- 
templation, and patient investigation, enough 
beauty may be seen to justify the high eulogiums 
it has received. Henceforward, and for ever^ it 
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will repose, and be venerated, while the matchless 
engraving of Raphael Morghen immortalises its 
merits, and displays its beauties fresh as when first 
from the hands of the artist. 

The greatest disfigurement to my eye was the 
too apparent and miserable retouching by others, 
greater even than the irreparable loss of part of the 
picture being cut away. The fat, and easy, monks 
had a side door in. this Iiall, or refectory, into the 
kitchen, which was the next room ; but, in order to 
serve the dishes hotter, they cut a door direct into 
the kitchen through the picture ! This door is now 
for ever blocked ; the portion, however, cut out is 
not the most material ; it is in the centre, and 
takes away the table-doth, and part of the table 
from under the Saviour. In this picture, the head 
of Judas is memorable from its inimitable expression 
of craf^ and treachery ; and from the circumstance 
of Leonardo having long lefl; this head unattempt- 
ed, alleging that he could not pourtray any head 
■uffidcntly expressive of villainy, save the portrait 
of the Prior himself. (Vasari's Life of L. da V.) 
There was a splendid copy of this picture executed 
in Mosaic by Rafaellt, under the auspices of Bona- 
parte, but which now decks the cabinet of the 
Emperor of Austria at Vienna. 

In this same hall at the opposite cud is a picture 
of the same dimensions^ and in ittfiuitely better 
preBcrration, representing the Crucifixion. Fainted 
I>j Jean Doiiat Jloiitafamo in 1495- 
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After this we explored the churchy which ig 
exceedingly old and curious. In the choir is a 
Fresco by one of Leonardo's pupils ; but in one of 
the chapels I smiled at a Madonna I there disco^ 
vered, as large as life, dressed in a cream-coloured 
silk gown, embroidered with flowers ; rings on her 
fingers, long waist, and stiff pointed stays, with 
starched ruff; and altogether much in the fashion 
<tf the days of our good Queen Bess. 

Among the antiquities of Milan remain sixteen 
fluted columns of the Corinthian order, supposed to 
have formed part of the Colonnade of the Baths of 
Maximian. 

This city possesses a comfort I have never till 
now seen since I left London, viz. a trottoir for 
pedestrians, and moreover a smooth paving for car- 
riage wheels; the principal streets having broad 
strips of flag pavement in the high way, o'er which 
the carriages roll along equally lightly and swiftly. 

The practice of having no other door or front to 
many sorts of shops, such as caf(6s, &c. than a cur- 
tain, hung in graceful folds, indicates the warmth 
of Italian skies ; this, and another common prac- 
tice of hanging tapestry and silks from chiurches, 
balconies, and verandas^ pleases the eye, and 
excites the fancy. 

There is a theatre here for the exhibition of 
puppets, or Marionettes. Well dressed wooden 
figures, about four feet high, are moved by wires 
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firam above, and supplied by voices from behind. 
They parfonn whole plays ; the declamation was 
very tedious, but their dancing in caricature of an 
Opera ballet was irresistibly laughable. 

There is also in the Public Garidens a theatre, 
roofless, and open to the heavens, where, in the 
proper season, plays are performed to crowding au- 
ditors during the day, and in the light of the sim. 
Of the effect I cannot judge, not having seen an 
exhibition of this nature ; but as I never yet saw a 
play which did not owe more than half its attrac- 
tions to the illusions, the deceptions, and tlie 
concealments produced by stage lights, and studied 
shades, I should not augur very favourably of the 
present 

One peculiarity of Milan, and which I have 
no where else yet found abroad, is its public record 
of the inffimy of its citizens. There is a certain 
empty space in one of the streets of the city where 
fcHrmerly stood the house of one John James Mora, 
a barber, who joined with another man.. William 
Platea, and some others, in a conspiracy to poison 
their fellow citizens ; and did cause many deaths. A 
column was here erected, termed Colonna Infame, 
with a long detail in Latin of the circumstances, 
and their results. Being apprehended, they were 
first put to tortures, then burnt, and their ashes 
thrown into the waves. The place was decreed 
unworthy to be ever again built on, and the inscrip^ 
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tion concludes with an admonition for all good sub- 
jects to flee from so accursed a spot This circum- 
stance occurred in 1 6S0 ; the only point left unex- 
plained is the motive, or interest, of the barber in 
this transaction which took place during a raging 
plague. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

OOVO— CATHSDRAXi — ^LAKE OF COMO-^PEDLABS— QUBBM OF 
KNOLANB AND HER VILLA— PLINY's VILLA AND INTER- 
MITTING FOUNTAIN— THE SOMMARIVA^ AND LODI, PALACES 
—LAKE BY MOONLIGHT — PLAINS OF MILAN — AMPHITHEA- 
TRE—CORONATION OF NAPOLEON — ^EXTRAORDINARY ECHO 
—GRAND C0R80— EXPENCBS TO GENOA. 

An excursion to the Lake of CJomo, or ancient 
Larian Lake, gratifying in many respects; gra- 
tifying from the particular richness, and beauty, of 
the scenery, and gratifying from the classic recol- 
lections it excites; sung by Catullus, and Clau- 
dian ; the summer residence of Pliny the younger, 
n^hose descriptions, nearly 1800 years ago, remain 
to be compared with the same objects existing 
now ; and also memorable in these modem days as 
the scene of certain intrigues of a Queen of Eng- 
land with her Courier. But to proceed regularly. 

One day's journey of twenty-seven miles brought 
us from Milan to the town of Como, a very large, 
but now neglected, city, with little pretensions to 
its pristine splendours, though a bishop's see, and 
containing a population of 20,000 souls. 

In the days of Rome, Julius Caesar transplanted 
a colony to Como ; so also did Pompey ; it was a 
favourite resort and residence of the ancient Ro- 
mans, as it now is of the modem Milanese ; while 
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among the illuBtrioul dead to whom it has given 
birth is Pliny the younger. 

' My earliest visit in the morning was to the Ca- 
thedral, constructed of marble, and of a mixed 
style of architecture — Gothic and Roman ; yet 
although displaying the inconsistency of Gnrinthian 
columns surmounted by Gothic pointed arches, 
it is, in my eyes, an elegant, and imposing, struc- 
ture, is kept in the highest preservation, and 
has an interior spacious, and appropriately so- 
lemn. At the first chapel on the right at entering, 
whose particular consecration is apparent from 
the inscription on the altar, ** Orate pro in-- 
Jfrwiw," *— there is hung up, in addition to the 
usual ex veto offerings of plated arms, legs, and 
hearts, quite a Monmouth-street exhibition of 
gowns, petticoats, boddices, &c. &c. with a string of 
penny pictures representing supposed miraculous 
interferences of the Virgin, and Saints, in sickness, 
or accidents. One man is seen tumbling out of 
window, yet saved by saintly interposition ; drown- 
ing, shooting, house-tumbling, ' horse- running- 
away, every kind of accident, and mishap, is here, 
as commonly throughout Catholic countries, misera- 
bly daubed, and stuck up at the altar of God. 
The poorer people do what they can to evince their 
faith, and for want of any thing better they, in 
gratitude, dedicate their old stays, petticoats, wigs^ 

♦ Pr»y for the sick. 
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m shoes, to be thus exhilnted for ever. But it is 
to be remembeavd that our own records furnish us 
with acts of this nature ; and that noble dames of 
England, in ftamer days, have left a portion of 
thdr splendid wardrobes to deck the shrine of some 
&Tourite Saint or Saintess. 

On the exterior of the cathedral is a statue of 
Pliny with two inscriptions to his honour. Corao 
was his occasional residence ; while living, he ma- 
terially benefited it ; his writings speak of its 
beauties, its villas, temples, and porticos; and, 
when dead, his will enriched it with a legacy. 

The natives of this lake have an irresistible in- 
clination for roaming. Most of the Italian ped- 
lars seen all over Europe come from Como to hawk, 
wherever they go, their watches, barometers, and 
instruments, though after many years absence, they 
idways return to their native vales here to spend 
the little money they have so hardly earned. 
During their stay abroad they leave their wives to 
the care of the priest, who sometimes has fifty on 
his hands at a time ! 

Embarking between eight and nine o'clock, half 
an hour's rowing brought us to the Villa d'Este, 
the residence during eighteen months of Caroline, 
Queen of England, then Princess of Wales. The 
palace, since her departure for England has been 
stripped oi all it.s best moveable furniture, and 
laments, but the remaining decorations, 
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executed by Milanese artisU, in variety of style^ 
eoitliness, and elegance^ surpassed my expectations, 
and are every way worthy of the rank of her who 
employed them. The palace is thus comparatively 
deserted, and n^lected, from the legal disputes 
respecting her bequeathed property ; and from the 
yet undecided point as to whom this villa may ul- 
timately belong. I did not fail to notice those two 
memorable apartments, the subject of so much 
l^al discussion, and examination of witnesses, in 
the House of Lords — the bath where Bergami was 
said to have assisted ; and the hall with the statues 
of Adam and Eve, and the %-leaves, &c. &c. all 
which iremain still as there described; and were 
the occasion of certain scenes. 

The theatre which Her Majesty built is very 
elegant. I wished to see the Queen's bed«room, 
but all our requests were unavailing ; it had been 
expressly forbidden to show it to any one. 

On the ceiling of two of the rooms, I believe, 
one was the Salle d manger ^ is repeated a beautiful 
painting of Time unveiling Truth : the allusion 
is evident ; the figure of Truth is one of undis- 
guised, voluptuous, beauty, while throughout the 
palace. Her Majesty seems to have had a prepos- 
session for the display of the forms of pure natiure; 
thinking them probably when ** unadorned, adorned 
the most ;" and it must be observed that the frescoes 
in one of the apartments, depicting the amours of 
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Cupid and Psyche, painted to the life, are not 
exactly the subjects which a modest woman would 
select for her perpetual inspection. However, I 
wish not to throw one further shadow of reflection 
upon a slighted woman, and a hapless Queen. Her 
errors I think, cannot be doubted; on the Con- 
tinent, certainly, no one does doubt; but her 
humiliations have indeed been ample expiation :•- - 
Peace to her remains ! The gardens attached to 
the house show little taste ; immediately adjoining 
them is a fantastic representation of the city of 
Saragossa, executed by order of the proprietor of 
the villa, who was present dining the siege. 

The next object was the villa Pliniana, con- 
jectured, but not positively proved, to be the former 
residence of Pliny ; and a spot still exhibiting the 
Intermitting Fountain which he so accurately .de- 
scribes. 

In the house, now the residence of some Italian 
Marchese, are hung up various extracts from that 
author, more particularly those passages relating to 
the tbuntain, which, passing through the hall, on 
the right, first bursts upon the view. At this point 
its appearance is a tranquil flow under a very low 
natural arch. The source is still unknown, but, it 
appears, it continues to exhibit the same extraordi- 
nary ebb and flow thrice a day, that it did at the 
time of Pliny, nearly 1800 years since, yet vary- 
ing, and more, or less, violent, according to weather. 
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Close by, a precipitous cascade tumbling 300 
feet, amid rocks, and groves of cypress, beech, and 
fir, presented as romantic a water-fall as any I have 
vet seen. 

Returning through a long and dark gallery of 
the villa, on a sudden our conductress pushed open 
a window. 

The effect was terrific, and so unexpected that, 
involuntarily, we all started back with affright. 
The hitherto peaceful fountain here tumbles with 
headlong rage, and foaming spray, forcing for itself 
a passage through the lower story of the building. 
It is grand thus in the dark, and in your house, to 
see at your feet the whitening, foaming, waves 
impetuously and incessantly hurling each other 
down to the rocks below, throwing up crystal sparks 
and silvery spray, to illuminate tlie gloomy cavern, 
and in their fight making so deafening a roar, and 
so similar to the thimdering of cannon, that per- 
haps the loudest ordnance, if exploded in the tor- 
rent, would not be heard. Another view in an- 
other point is equally grand, but soon after, the 
fountain is seen to stream away quietly and peace- 
ably into the lake. 

The Abbate, Carlo Amoretti, has endeavoured 
to explain the phenomena of the fountain by 
attributing them to the influence of the west 
wind. 

Our intermitting fountain near Settle in York- 
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ihire ebbs, and flows, r^ularly every quarter of an 
hour. 

About four in tbe aitemoon, we landed at Ca- 
denobbia. Our host proved a complete BonUace : 
— afler a long spluttering in Italian, and attempts 
on his part to surchaige us in every thing, when 
the bargain was at last concluded, and he had 
agreed to give us dinner at foiur francs a^head, and 
bed for two and a half, he then spoke £nglish very 
well, informing us that he had spent seven years in 
England, chiefly in Norfolk. However, every 
thing was extremely good, and dean. 

The morning of our return by the boat to C«mo 
was occupied first by the inspection of the Mar- 
chese de Sommariva's Palace, an Italian noble of 
large fortune, and a liberal encourager of modem 
art, whose villa is on the borders of the lake imme- 
diately opposite to Cadenobbia. His Palace con- 
tains some of the Buest specimens in painting of 
the French school which I had yet seen ; and 
among the productions of Canova there is a groupe 
of Mars and Venus large as life ; and a itatue of 
Palamedes, of the same size. How exquiute is 
the beauty of Venus ! No mortal man — the 
stem, inexorable, God of War alone could break 
from those snowy arms that circle him, and resist 
that voluptuous tenderness which so sweetly whis- 
3 him— Stay ! 
taoblemaii has an only son, a Colonel of the 
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Garde du Corps of the King of France, and has a 
mansion at Paris equally enriched with the produc- 
tions of art, and equally accessible to the lovers of 
it. 

The next Palazzo visited was that of his Excel- 
lency Francesco Mebd d'Eril, Duke of Lodi ; but 
this was chiefly remarkable for the elegance, and 
splendour, of its decorations, and for the Italian 
taste, and variety of style in the-painting of rooms. 
Hence, to the famous Cascade, the Fiume di Latte. 
After toiling with great fatigue up the steep, we 
saw the dark cavern firom which the torrent bursts ; 
precipitating itself down a rocky winding way of 
several hundred feet, where it combats with impe- 
diments at every plunge, while the roar of its strug- 
gles may be heard at two miles distance. 

The Lago di Como is about forty miles long, 
five or six broad, and from fifty to five hundred feet 
deep— subject to sudden and dangerous squalls, but 
serenely calm as we skimmed along its surface. 

At Bella^o where we rowed this morning is the 
finest point of view. Here are seen the three great 
brandies of the lake. On the north it extends to 
Riva, bounded by the mountains of Val Tellina, 
and the Julian Alps. On the south-east it extends 
to Lecco, and on the south-west to Como. In fix)nt 
the view is terminated by the cloud-aspiring 
Monte L^none. The northern aspect is the 
grander from the loftier, and more precipitous. 
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mountains; the southern the softer from the greater 
verdure, and cultivation. In general appearance 
the lake is embosomed in mountains of varying 
height and figure, yet clad to their topmost heights 
with verdure; ridiinheech, poplar, fir and cypress ; 
and at their base with the yet more luxuriant vine, 
olive, and mulberry. 

Placed in the most picturesque, and varied si- 
tuations, the banks of the crystal lake are diversified 
with innumerable hamlets, with the httle town, the 
humble cot, the pilgrim's chapel, the votive shrine, 
or the grander villa of the Milanese nobility, with 
whom this lake is a favourite summer i-etreat. 

Now is seen the ruined fort upon the mountain's 
brow that erst firowned upon the plains below ; and 
now is heard the peacefiil chiming of the village 
spire that peeps with its white pinnacles from amid 
surrounding foliage. 

Well might Fliny in speaking to his friend 
of his dear Como term it — " tuts meaque 
delicice."* We 'were benighted, but a more 
enchanting landscape than the Lake of Como by 
moonlight ne'er was seen. Not a wave ruffled 
the limpid surface of the lake: — in proportion as 
the mountuns on one side became darker, and 
darker, the hrightei was the reflection of the moon 
on the opposite side. Long time we watched pale 
Cynthia, seeing her beams gradually surmounting 
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the heights that intercepted her full view ; observ- 
ing the pale glow upon one range of mountains 
still enlarging and the shadows of the other con- 
tinually receding, even to the water's edge. At 
length she rose above us in brightest majesty. 

This nighty metHinks^ is but the daylight sidE^ 
It looks a little paler ; 'tis a day 
Such as the day is when the sun is hid. 

The fleecy clouds that streamed across her orb 
were tinted \vith a golden hue, but did not at all 
obscure her brightness. The rough forms, and in- 
equalities of the mountains gradually faded away, 
showing only one sweeping, graceful curve seen 
through a soft and purply, misty hue. As we 
rowed gently along, sometimes the intervening 
foliage, sometimes the circidar tower, or pointed 
spire, intercepting her rays, which were shown but 
partially amid the golden clouds, and glittering 
stars of the dark blue firmament, formed the acme 
of picturesque beauty ; while her silvery beams, 
playing in the waters, and caught only at mo- 
mentary intervals, presented the most brilliant and 
sparkling coruscations; and the boats gliding by 
stole so softly and so silently away, as though 
afraid to awaken the sleeping waves ! 

On the ensuing day we returned to Milan. 

The plains of Milan abound with rice. I wished 
much to see this production growing, to me a novel 
sight, but the fields had been cut about a fort- 
night. 

VOL. I. L 4 
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It was on my journey fnntl MUali to Psvia that 
I first noticed the patriarchal custom of the ot 
treading out the cran. This animal is in universal 
tequest throughout Italy. The horse is seldom, 
but oxen are always seen in the plough, in th6 
field, or on the road, toiling along with agricultural 
produce. They are here temarkahly fine and hand- 
some, almost invariably of a cream, or dove colour ; 
and are always harnessed so as not to puU by the 
shoulders against the collar, but against the nape 
of the neck. 

A singular opinion is prevalent throughout Italy 
that every species of the ox tribe that drinks the 
waters of the Po itauet breed, and become of a light 
dove colour. 

The Triumphal Atch of the Simplon, already 
spoken of, is placed in that vast and noble plaifl, 
or Hazza Castello, which forms so admirable a 
field for the exerdse, and review of the Austrian 
cavalry ; and around which are thar barracks, and 
residences. Adjoining to this Is the Circus, or 
Amphitheatre, etected by B<)napartd for the ex- 
press imitation and celebration of the Olympic, 
with other games of antiquity. The forms and 
arrangements are c^tainly true to the antique ; the 
seats are constructed to rise one aboV^e the other iu a 
gentle slope ; and there are the respective gates of 
ingress and egress, with othet Roman distinctions. 
OhariotecriDg, horsemiUBbip, fbats of strength, aud 
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Naumachiae, or naval combats, from the facility of 
inundating the Arena at will, woiild, had the Emr 
peror continued to reign, have been occasionally 
exhibited to admiring crowds. On the occasion of 
the baptism of the King of Rome, such games were 
exhibited ; the tickets for which were distributed 
gratuitously, by the municipality of Milan. 

Nevertheless I thought the general effect of this 
Amphitheatre was comparatively poor, and my inw 
pression was therefore one of disappointment. 

It is capable of containing about 90,000 specta* 
tors ; but how feeble are any attempts to rival old 
Rome, whose amphitheatres for the diversion of 
her citizens coidd accommodate an hundred thour . 
sand ; and whose Circus Maximus was 2187 feet 
long, 960 broad, and would hold 250,000 people. 

It is apparent that Bonaparte in most of his 
acts, from policy, or inclination, followed the Ra« 
man institutions. In imitation of old Rome, he 
sought to make his government, and peq)le, com- 
pletely military ; in minor details he still copied 
Rome, as far as existing circumstances would al- 
low ; his public games were antique ; and it was 
his pride, and his pleasure, to be deemed, and to 
preside, as a Roman Emperor. 

How greatly Milan was favoured by Napoleon^ 
is apparent from his selection of this city as the 
theatre of his coronation, as King of Italy in 
1805; whichj by his orders, was as spendid • 
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pageant as ever \va8 provided for admiriug na- 
tkma. 

The Crown, moreover, selected, to encircle his 
brows was the oldest, and most noted diadem in the 
world — the Iron Crown ; — that wliich has graced 
so many regal heads ; but, far above all, and to 
which the precious, and unvalued, gems that eu- 
ridi it are but as nought ; — ^that which contains 
an iron ring made of the Nails of the Cross of 
Christ, gathered in Jerusalem by St. Helena, and 
by her entrusted to her regal sou, Constantine. 

About two miles distance from Milan may be 
heard one of the most surprising artificial echoes in 
the universe. At the Casa Simonetta two parallel 
walls, reverberating the sound back upon each other 
till the undulation is totally exhausted, create an 
echo which repeats the human voice about forty 
times ; and the report of a pistol between fifty 
lUid sixty. 

This surprising effect was, I believe, entirely 
the result of chance, and not of design. 

The grand Corso of Milan, or Corso del la Porta 
Orientale is one of the widest, and noblest, of 
Italy ; for here mingle some of the most fashion- 
able houses of traffic, and modes, with the vene- 
rable remains of the buildings of old times, and of 
other governors, together with the modem splen- 
did villas, and palaces, of the grandees of the 
present day. Here is of course the chief display 
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of beauty^ and of equipage ; nor have I yet seen any 
street better calculated for a four-in-hand exhibi- 
tion than this Corso. Beyond it are the Public 
Gardens, separated only by a decorated and light 
iron railing, with a few appropriate appendages. 

In taking leave of Milan, I have little more to 
add to my catalc^e of sights. In the evening, or 
rather night, we took a farewell walk by moon^ 
light through the city, pleasing ourselves with 
observations on the various buildings we chanced 
to meet with. Perhaps the best edifice we stum-> 
bled upon was the Ospedale Maggiore, a most 
noble charitable erection, capable of receiving 
twelve hundred sick, with apartments for conva- 
lescents, and for those who are able to carry on 
any particular branch of trade. 

Of its exterior architecture, which was all that 
at such an hour we could notice, we admired its 
court-yard of about 300 feet square, with a double 
range of columns entirely around. 

Finally, of the ancient poets who have sung 
Milan, Ausonius is one of the best descriptive, 
and most laudatory. Every classical reader will 
recollect his verses, beginning 

£t Mediolani mira omnia^ copia rerum. 

Saturday morning. Eleven o'clock. — Off in one 
hour for Grenoa. Our carriage will cost eight Na- 
poleons, for which payment our vetturino, or coach- 
man, bargains to provide one meal a day for us 
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ibur, and separate beds for all during the three 
nights we shall be on the road. Ad agreement 
to this effect has accordingly been drawn up, and 
aigoed: — a common practice in Italy, and very 
suitable to those who like ourselves neither travel 
in the common stage, nor en grand seigneur, pre- 
ceded by their own courier ; for by this practice we 
save, equally, trouble and impontion. 
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CHAPTER X. 

FA VIA — ^MONASTBIIT OF LA OB1IT06A*-6UlfFTITOU8 0HAFBL8--« 
BATTUI OF FAVIA— VNIVBRSITY-HiRIOaB OVBR THB TW^ 
SIN^ AND ANCIENT DB8CRIPTI0N OF THAT RIVBR— -BOB- 
THIUS — ^ANCIENT OBNOA — ^M ARBNOO— THB FO^ AND FABLB 
OF FHABTON — ^VALLBT OF FOLCIVBRA— OBNOA«^6UiaiARr 
OF ANCIBNT^ AND MODBRN, aiSTORY-— ANDBBW DORIA^ AHB 
REVOLUTION EFFECTED BY HIM IN 1528 — CONSPIRACY OF 
LEWIS FIE8C0 IN 1547 — DORIA PALACE— COLUMBUS. 

About four miles from Pavia stands the oele* 
brated Monastery of La Certosa. Of all the 
monasteries I have yet seen this is incomparably 
the noblest, being also generally deemed the finest 
in Europe. 

It was about the hour of sun-set that we ap« 
proached this venerable, and sumptuous, institu^ 
tion for Carthusian Friars. Slowly we drove 
through lofty avenues of ancient elms, and pop* 
lars, whose boughs were gently fanned by the 
grateAd autumnal breeze ; and whose verdant fo^ 
liage, so gracefully wantoning, shadowed the ver* 
milion, and brilliant, hues of an Italian sun-set* 
At intervals we caught the huge, and costly, 
fabric glistening in the distant view ; and as the 
setting rays gradually declined in brightness, the 
more appropriate were the solemn, and sombre, 
feelings excited by the darkening foliage, and a 
visit to the tombs of Monarchs, and Monks^ whos^ 
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temporal, and whose spiritual, pride were alike 
humbled to the dust. 

The Church is built entirely of white marble ; 
the fa9ade exhibits a striking medley of Saxon, 
Gothic, and Roman, architecture, adorned with 
numberless curious bassi-rilievi in marble of 
scriptural, and other, subjects, together with a 
series of heads of the Roman Emperors. The 
interior of the church with its golden dome, and 
glittering stars, is very imposing, but the chief 
beauties, and where art, and wealth, have been 
lavished to give due effect, are found in the series 
of chapels running parallel with, and on botii sides 
of, the nave. Besides displaying choice pictures, 
the altars of all of them are composed of the most 
valuable marbles, fiulher enriched with precious 
stones : there are the most variegated, and elabo- 
rate, mosaics ; exquisite sculptures, and bassi- 
rilievi in front of the altars, with columns of por- 
phyry, bronze, verde antique, oriental, and vari- 
ous rare, marbles either supporting the ciborj, 
or other ornamental temples on the altars ; while 
jasper, cornelian, agate, crystal, onyx, lapis la- 
zuli,* &c are mingled to depict in mosaic birds, 
fruits, and flowers, which rival nature. On one 
of the altars is a series of subjects representing the 

* This latter precious stone is presumed to be the same as 
the Cyanus of the ancients. The best that we now procure is 
iaRBported from Great Tartary. 
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chief incidents of the Old and New Testaments, 
wrought out of the teeth of the Hippopotamus, 
said to have occupied the entire life of a Florentine 
artist, besides employing his pupils. 

This Certosa, or monastery for Carthusian 
monks, was founded by the illustrious Giovanni 
Galeazzo Visconti, Duke of Milan, about the 
year 1400. His tomb, and sculptured efiigy, a 
whole length recumbent figure, with three of his 
family, are seen in the transept. The abbey once 
had an annual endowment of not less than 20,000/, 
and had accumulated immense wealth; but the 
Emperor Joseph H. seized it, and abolished the 
order. Many of its pictures, books, and treasures, 
were carried away, some to Paris, some to Vienna, 
and it has been asserted that the French, in order 
to gain a petty sum exposed this sumptuous edifice 
to irretrievable ruin by stripping the lead from the 
roof Of all the former establishment two monks 
only are now retained to perform mass ; and pre- 
serve the church. We walked over the convent. 
Each monk had a small detached house, consist- 
ing of three rooms ; also a wine cellar, and a little 
garden. 

It was in the fields of Pavia that Francis I. 
sustained so severe a defeat by Charles the Fifth, 
on 24 Feb. 1525 ; and perhaps no battle on re- 
cord, till then, was so fatal to France as that. 
Ten thousand men were slain; among them was 
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the Dnlu «r Lonain, and the tM-MMut Duke «f 
SnfiOk. aUai Sir Ridiaid it la Poole, idio had 
bcea bmufacd by Henry VIII. 

Both these princea are baiied in a conTent of 
At^nstin moaka at Favia. 

The gaHant, ehivatrons, and noUe minded, 
monardi, Francis, was himself taken prisoner, and 
eondneted to this conrect. It is reonded by the 
AbW Richard, that the ftUen king reached the 
monastery at the moment the monks were at ret* 
pen ; that he miked reverently np to the altar, 
and jmned their channt of the 118th and 119th 
PiMhm, at this appropriate verse — 

" BonuDi p*^^' q uia himuliaftti me, ut ducam jUAtL&rntiones 
tiia*."* 

On the ensuing day Francis was removed to 
the strong fortress of Piznchiton^, near Cremona. 

The King of Navarre, Henri d'AIbert, was 
also captured; and, among the consequences of 
this meinoraUe defeat, was the immediate eva- 
cuation of Milan, then garrisoned by a French 
force, and the total abandonment of Italy by that 
nation. The generals who achieved this splendid 
conquest, in the absence of their royal master 
Charles then in Spain, were Pescara, and Antonio 
de Ijcyva. However, two years af^rwards, in. 

It is good for me, O Lord, thai I have been in afflicdon. 
I naj leun ibj wbts. 
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1527, General Lautrec^ in order to avenge the 
' disasters of his sovereign, abandoned the city to 
complete pillage, and thence may be traced the 
downfal of Pavia. 

In Roman history this city is most known as the 
field where Annibal obtained a signal victory over 
the Romans commanded by Publius Scipio, and 
whose life was only saved by the intrepidity of his 
son, Scipio Africanus. (Livy, 21st book, 46th sec.) 

The University of Pavia is by some styled the 
Mother University : it may be traced back to 1361 ; 
and is reckoned one of the most ancient, as it has 
been one of the most celebrated, of Europe ; it was 
also favoured by a special visit of Napoleon when on 
his way to Alilan for coronation in 1805. We have 
this day, Sunday, explored most of its departments; 
the Academies of Natiural History, Mineralogy, 
Anatomy, the Library, &c. &c. In the latter, 
among the curious books, is one dedicated to Eugene 
Bonaparte, being the Lord's Prayer in 150 different 
languages. 

The only edifice particularly worthy of notice 
that I have seen is, the Bridge over the Tessin, 
being 340 feet long, and 12 wide, having a chapel 
on it, and a solid wooden roofing. 

This River classically known as the Ticinus, and 
Pavia anciently called Ticinum, have been cele- 
brated by Silius Italicus, and by CHaudian. Tlie 
former thus speaka of the river 
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CcTuless Ikuius aquas et stagna vadoea, 
Petsjocuus Kmt, tuilnri oes.'ia, fiindo ; 
Ac nitidum riniU kn(£ tnhit amne tiquoRm. 
V]i cnd^ lahi, ripu *nm miria opocu 
Argutoe inter riJucTum cCTtomina cantus 
Somnifetain ducit lucmd gurgite Irniptiam. 

The Tesain flows its waves, as crjttal deiir. 
While thuNigh its azure streams the sands appear, 
Still as it Lives its shadr banks so gteen. 

Gentle gui^in^ <hi1j here are hand. 
And tuneAd stiaioa honi many a rival faird. 

I quote md tnnslate this description as tbe more 
cnnous, becanse the modem rapiditv of the stream 
is in direct oHitiadictitHi to its ancient descriptions 
<tf gentleness, &c. 

Tbe antique equestrian statoe (disputed whetha 
of Marcus AureBus Antminus, of Constantine, w 
of Chaiies V), lately cwnamenting La Piazza Grande, 
was destroyed by the French on their invasion 
about twenty years ^o. till then one of the princi- 
pal ornaments of this former metropolis, and resi- 
dence, of the andent, and barbarian, Longobordic 
Kings. 

The chnrdi of San Ketro in Ciel d'Oro will be 
Tinted by those who reverence the memor\' of the 
ptiikiBc^hic RtnnaQ Boethios, who was imprisoned 
md executed at Pftvia A. D. 5S5, merely on suspi- 
doB oi a cm^iracy against Tfaeodoric, King of the 
Oktngotiia. Dmiagfaia incarceration, he wrote his 
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treatise in five books, '^ De Consolatione Philoso- 
phise." 

Leaving Pavia before five o'clock in the morning, 
we reached Novi ere dark, and are to set off equally 
early to-morrow in order to reach Genoa in due 
time, from an apprehension of robbers now infesting 
this road. The Diligence which passed us on our 
journey was guarded by two dragoons ; and we use 
the precaution of regularly loading our pistols 
every evening, though happily we have not yet been 
put to the pain of using them. 

The classical reader will recollect in his approach 
to Genoa, that Livy, in the beginning of the 39th 
book, details the.predatory, and irregular, warfare 
long carried on by the Roman Legions against the 
then Ligurians, now Genoese ; and the amazing 
diflBculty of subduing them owing to the facility 
of attack and retreat which the natives possessed by 
their precipices, and fastnesses. 

Only a few miles from Novi are the ever-memo- 
rable plains of Marengo, with the record of a victory 
achieved by Bonaparte, perhaps one of the most 
splendid in history ; and whose first, and most 
immediate, consequence was the entire subjugation, 
pillage, and possession by the French of this fairest 
portion of the earth — Italy. By this battle, fought 
in June, 1800, not only were all hopes of future 
resistance to the power of France rendered vain by 
the utter wreck of the Austrian armies ; but all 
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Italjr ifms so completely laid low, so denuded, and 
exposed, as almost to verify the emphatic language 
of the conqueror : '' The Alps were annihilated*" 

Near Novi a bridge of boats ax)sses the Po ; and 
is it posdhle to pass this classic stream lined with 
its appropriate poplars without recalling to mind 
the beautiful isXAe of Phaeton,* and his sisters, 
annexed to its history ? 

The Apennines are crossed at the pass of the 

"* Phaeton, son of Apollo and Clymene, one of the Oceanides, 
was beloved by Venus herself. Intoxicated with the distinction, 
he boasted too much of the favours he had received ; and the en- 
vious Ephalus, mortified him so keenly by afiecting to doubt 
his godly birth, that the youth, instigated also by his mother, 
ascended to the palace of the Sun, and besought the God of 
Day, if really he were his father, to give him some incontro- 
vertible proof. Too rashly, Apollo swore by the Styx that he 
would grant whatever he requestied, and Phaeton demanded to 
drive his chariot for one day. Fain would Phoebus have re- 
tracted ; persuasion was vain : all that remained was to counsel 
hLs son how to direct the car of day, and how to drive the 
lightning steeds through the regions of the skies, and from 
pcde to pole. Phaeton snatched the reins ; too soon he found 
his timid ignorance, and the immortal coursers, despising his 
feeble guidance, dashed from heaven to earth, from earth to 
heaven, and threatened the world with universal confiagratioQ. 
Jupiter beheld the disaster, aiid hurling a thunderbolt at Phae- 
ton precipitated him into the Po : The Naiades of the stream 
buried his burnt body ; and his sisters, weeping their brother's 
fate, were changed into poplars on its banks. Hie fiery chariot 
had passed too near Africa, which from that hour was burnt 
up, and has since seemed but as a sandy desart ; and the skin 
of the Ethiopians, with all the inhabitants of the torrid zone, 
which before i?a8 white, has ever since been bhd[. 
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Bocchettof an elevation of 5000 feet above the level 
of the sea : the ascent is tedious, and barren ; on a 
sudden the prospect biursts upon the view, and we 
behold one immense range of mountains at ev^ 
point sloping their fertile sides into the luxuriant 
plains stretched out at their base; we trace the 
winding, circuitous, road that leads to Genoa, seen 
with its suburbs at a distance of fifteen miles, and 
forming with its harbour a graceful semicircular 
sweep ; and we admire the white villas of the nobi- 
lity that contrast with, and stud, the verdant hills 
around ; with the nobler sight of the dark blue, 
expansive, Mediterranean that bounds the distant 
horizon. 

The road formerly led through the bed of the 
river Porcifera, in the valley of Polcivera, always 
rocky and generally dry, but a bridge is now thrown 
over it, erected by a Genoese at his individual 
expence ; a Doge of the house of Cambiaso. In the 
year 1746, the Austrians, then in possession of 
Genoa, were driven out by a popular insurrection, 
and encamped in the bed of this river, about six 
miles from the town. In the night, the torrent 
suddenly burst forth, and though by its distant 
roar it gave some little time to escape, in the 
general confusion, some hundreds of men, with 
their horses, &c. were swept away. 

The view of Genoa is very imposing and grand. 
Seen at some distance from the shore, ot on the 
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Gulf, this ancient mistress of the seas appears to 
rise from the bosom of the waters ; in front, we 
behold noble, and capacious, harbours, and ports, 
filled with the vessels, and the traffic, of all nations; 
then the " proud ^ dty, forming a graceful curve, 
its houses, villas, and churches, rising each above 
the other, uniformly white, amidst the verdure of 
the mountains; and lastly the bold Apennines 
somewhat like an amphitheatre behind, which 
sweep it in on every side. It appears very strongly 
fortified ; batteries defend its coast ; an inner strong 
wall of six miles circuit, an outer one of thirteen ; 
with fortresses on the summits of the Apennines, 
besides eight or nine gates, and drawbridges, to 
defend the entrance of the dty. 

Its history, or origin, is pretended to be as old as 
Janus. Muratori, in his descriptions of Italy, sup- 
poses it to have been visited by ^neas, and that it 
was founded more than 1400 years before the birth 
of Christ. It was destroyed either by Annibal, or 
his brother Mago, in the year of Rome 524, and 
rebuilt by the Romans in 545. By the Roman 
historians it was called Genua, and always consider- 
ed as the capital of Liguria. Subsequently it was 
ravaged, and utterly destroyed by the Goths and 
Saracens, in the sixth, seventh, and tenth centuries; 
yet we find it pre-eminent at the period of the 
Crusades, and that when Godfrey of Bouillon led 
his armies to the si^e of Jerusalem, and chased the 
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Saracens from Palestine, and Syria, in the year 
1199, the Genoese furnished forty galleys, com- 
manded by their own Admiral Guglielmo Embriaco. 

In 1339, Simon Boccanegra was the first ele- 
vated to the dignity of Doge, or Duke. This ducal 
mode of government lasted with various modifica- 
tions, and under Doges elected every two years, 
until 1797 when the revolutionary furies of France 
extended even here. Since that period it has had 
alternately a royal, and a republican government, 
but by the general peace consequent upon the battle 
of Waterloo, and by the decision of the Congress of 
Vienna, it is at the present moment under the 
dominion of its ancient sovereign, the King of 
Sardinia. During these intervals of centuries, so 
rapidly sketched, it is to be remembered that the 
fleets, of the Genoese were almost imiversally tri- 
umphant ; and that their conquests had humbled 
Saracens, Turks, Pisans, Spaniards, and Venetians. 
Corsica, Malta, Majorca, Minorca, Crete, Scio, and 
Smyrna, the islands of the Archipelago, with parts 
of the coasts of Asia and Africa, were at one time 
either tributary to, colonised by, or otherwise 
acknowledged the supremacy of Genoa. 

Among its illustrious men, Andrea Doria stands 
pre-eminent. By his talents and virtues he effected 
that revolution in 1528 which restored his oppressed 
country to freedom, and established an equitable 
constitution. Genoa being at that period imder 
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the dominion of France, the latter had manifested 
a disposition to raise the neighbouring port of 
Savona to a rivalry with, and superiority of com- 
merce, above, Genoa. Doria, jealous for his coun- 
try, ventured to remonstrate with his sovereign, 
Francis I, who, atthat juncture imbued with some 
false prejudices against this distinguished captain, 
in an unhappy moment, commanded his arrest. 

Well apprised of the intended measure, Doria 
easily escaped with all his fleet, and immediately 
revolted to that great antagonist of Francis, 
Charles V, for whom his first service was the reco- 
very of Naples. He then sailed to his own coun- 
try, at that period garrisoned by the French under 
the command of the Governor Trivulci. Want, 
and sickness, aided his efforts ; the French capi- 
tulated, the populace levelled the citadel that they 
had lately held, to the ground ; and Andrew Doria 
was hailed as supreme in power, and in the affec- 
tions of his coimtrymen. This memorable day 
was September 12, 1528. 

The sovereignty now within his grasp he mag- 
nanimously declined ; and by his dictation a con- 
stitution was formed by the joint suffrages of 
twelve citizens. The patriotism, and wisdom, of 
Doria ever preserved for him a great ascendancy in 
the councils of that republic which he had esta- 
blished, though he himself never assumed more 
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than the character and style of a citizen of Grenoa. 
Thus he long lived, honoured and beloved, and 
since his death, as in his life, he is distinguished as 
the Father of his Country, and the Restorer of its 
Liberties. 

Nevertheless in 1547 an attempted revolution, 
and aim at the veteran Doria's life, convulsed all 
Genoa, and being as singular as it was bold merits 
notice. 

The unbounded partiality manifested by An- 
drew, towards his grand-nephew Giannetto Doria, 
seemed to inspire the presumptuous, and haughty, 
youth with an expectation of succeeding to more 
power in the state than was consistent with the 
republican principles of the people. At this junc- 
ture, when mistrust, and ill will, were brooding in 
the minds of many, John Lewis Fiesco, Count of 
Lavagna, aware of the ambition of Giannetto, 
determined rather than tamely suffer another to 
bear away so proud a prize, to risk his life, his for- 
tune, his all; and to perish, or to wear the ducal 
crown of Genoa. He was illustrious of birth, rich, 
and handsome ; princely in generosity, command- 
ing, and winning ; possessing at the same time all 
the sterner qualities to plot, and to achieve, the 
deepest designs. Very few were privy to the ap- 
proaching daring attempt; and in the interim 
Fiesco was indefatigable in strengthening his 
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means ; in keeping up a guarded, but politic, cor- 
respondence with the French Embassador at Rome ; 
with the Pope; and by an intimate confederacy 
with Famese, Duke of Parma. He assembled his 
own vassals ; he hired others ; and manned four 
gallies under pretence of cruizing against the 
Turks. To conceal these suspicious acts, he spe- 
ciously appeared to be bent; upon nothing but dis- 
r sipation, and boundless indulgences. 

Finally, after many schemes had been proposed, 
and abandoned, the decision was made, and the 
night of January 2, 1547, was fixed for the daring 
deed. This period was especially politic ; since 
the Doge vacated his appointment on the fiist of 
the month, and till the election on tl^e fourth the 
i people were without their accustomed chief. Fiesco, 

tinder pretence of a grand entertainment, had 
filled his palace that night with the principal citi- 
zens, who, once admitted, his guards took care 
should not leave the place. He appeared among 
them : and made but too eloquent and popular an 
appeal on the abuses of the government, and the 
preponderance of the Dorias. 

His vassals, and dependents, shouted their ap- 
plause, and those who would have dissented dared 
not, for they distrusted each other. Thus then 
they sallied forth, the populace joined the standard 
of their beloved nobleman, and the streets re- 
sounded with the popular cry, "Fiesco, and liberty." 
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All was triumph and success; they possessed 
themselves of the principal stations of the city, 
and so admirable were their plans l»d that Dorias's 
fleets in the harbour were completely blockaded, 
and rendered unavailing. 

Giannetto Doria rushed from his house amidst 
the tumult, and was as quickly murdered by the 
conspirators. The venerable Andrew would have 
met the same fate had Lewis Fiesco's orders been 
obeyed ; but chance favoured him with a moment's 
time, and he escaped by the fleetness of his horse. 
The conspirators conquered all who dared to oppose 
them ; and finally the Senate'sent their Deputies to 
accept the conditions of Fiesco. In this very mo- 
ment he had perished by accident. Alarmed by a 
supposed tumult on board of the Admiral's Galley, 
in the darkness of the night he rushed upon a 
treacherous plank, and fell into the sea, borne down 
by the additional weight of his armour. 

The puerile vanity of his brother Jerome con- 
summated the ruin of the plot. Instead of con- 
cealing the death of his principal, he appeared be- 
fore the Senate, and claimed to be himself now 
Chief. This discovery in a moment changed the face 
of affairs; the Senate disdained him ; his brother's 
partisans mistrusted him; and the insurgents slink- 
ing away by degrees, some to their houses, some from 
the city entirely, for fear of discovery, this famed 
conspiracy began, and ended, that night On the 
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next €!W€9aBg Andrew Dotul reiiirned in <Tiiini|ili^ 
mA aani die jorfid aoebmsdons erf' aD die popn- 
latie. Ja^one kad ied to a stroi^ casde of bis aim 
at MoBtoMbio, bnt in the ensuing mondi of ^laidi 
be wa« oterpcmered^ and pot to deadL* 

The pabee pieiented to Andrew Doria still re- 
maini ; the narUe statoe ereeted to his hononr was 
defftioyed in the horrors of 1797, and his titles 
with the inseriplion in front cf the palace, which 
extended 200 feet. The shorter record is still to 
be seen« 

Andrea de Auria, 

Patric Liberatoriy 

Muntii Publicum.f 

The other boast of Genoa of having given birth 
to the immortal Colimibus, seems very dubious, 
and the Rcdmontese appear to have the greater 
claim. By the solemn decision of the Supreme 
(>)uncil of the Indies, Columbus is proved to have 
been bom at Cuccaro in Montferrat ; and at Venice 
in 1 589, a Colombo of Cuccaro claimed the princely 
inheritance originally awarded to the immortal na- 
vigator. 

* Curdinol dc Rctz's Mcmoircs dc la Conjuration du Compte 
Fienco. 

f By a decree of the Senate, the gift of his citizens to An- 
drew Duria, the deliverer of his country. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

DUCAL YALACfi — CHURCH OF ST. AMBR06E -« CHURCH, AND 
BRIDOB^ OP 8A. MARIA DI CARIONAMO— -HOflPITAL OF IN- 

CURAJBLS8 — PALAZZO 8SRRA, AND SALOON OP THX SUN 

PALAZZO DURAZZO — DITTO OF ANDREW DORIA — CATHEDRAL 

OF ST. LAWRENCE EMERALD DISH — PICTURES IN THS 

BRIGNOLB PALACE— ARSENAL— ROMAN PR0W-->6CULPTURE 
BY MICHAEL AM6EL0 — STRBBTB, HOUSES, ScO, OP QENOA^--- 
GENOESE CHARACTER — INN OF LA CROCE DI MALTA «i^ 
THEATRES. 

Haying thus given a summary account of the 
Government of Genoa by Doges, I may here ^ 
propriately speak of the Ducal Palace, whose great 
saloon was its Senate Hall in the time of its Duket. 
Its dimensions are ^22 feet in length, 52 in 
breadth, and 70 in height. Round the room are 
38 columns, and pilasters, of Brocatello marble, of 
the Corinthian order. The marble statues that 
once adorned the niches were destroyed by the 
Genoese themselves in some insurrection, and they 
are now supplied with bad plaster copies. The 
trouble of casting the draperies is avoided by an 
ingenious contrivance; they being composed of 
calico ; the folds are beautiful, and the delusion is 
very complete. No use is now made of this hall, 
except on occasional public fStes; while the re- 
maining apartments of this former residence of the 
Doges are now i^ropriated as puUio offices. 
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The church of St. Ambrose is distinguished by 
the profusion of marbles with which it may be said 
to be entirely encrusted. To me, the sight of 
such varieties of colours, and contrasts, was un- 
pleasing, still more so as utterly destroying the 
solemnity of a church ; its high altar is adorned 
with a picture of the Circumcision of Jesus by 
Rubens, placed between four lofty columns of the 
black marble called Basdiglio di Porto Venere, and 
two colossal statues of St Peter, and St. Paul. 

In a chapel on the left is another by Rubens, of 
a Saint curing a man possessed of the Devil ; and 
raising infants again to life ; but, above all, in the 
opposite chapel oh the right is Guido's well known, 
and divine, picture of the Assumption of the 
Virgin. 

The next church visited was Santa Maria di 
Carignano, celebrated for its noble, and simple, 
architectural grandeur. 

In the nave, among other statues, is a chef 
d*(euvre of Puget : — a dying St. Sebastian, who 
was shot to death by arrows. The expression, the 
agony, the swollen muscles, and bursting skin, pro- 
nounce it a master-piece. We ascended the top- 
most tower of this church to view the enchanting 
panorama. It is said that on the verge of the ex- 
panded ocean, the Island of Corsica may be some- 
times seen. 

Close by is II Ponte di Carignano, a bridge not 
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thrown over a stream , but over a street ; it has 
seven arehesr, the three central ones are stupendously 
solid, and unite the two hills of Sarzan, and Carig- 
nano. 

It is somewhat terrific to look down from a pa- 
rapet wall on the lofty houses below, many of which 
are six stories high. 

One more sight, sad, and horrible, concluded 

this day. We chanced to walk into their Hospital of 

Incurables: here were the old and the yoimg, 

stretched upon their miserable beds of straw, too 

many doomed ne'er again to rise from them ! All 

kinds of nameless diseases! Livid and ghastly 

faces ! squalid miseries, and hopeless wretchedness ! 

All those who could totter presently surrounded 

us, with clamorous cries for charity ; while the 

more helpless stretched out their pallid hands from 

their bed ! Perhaps it was even more pitiable to 

behold so many infants and little children, so 

blighted, and withered, in their birth ; so horribly 

deformed ! 

Upstairs are the wards for the Mad. Here were 
about thirty spectacles of man with all his facul- 
ties perverted ; of man without one glimmering of 
reason ! Furious, diabolical, raving ; and lashed 
to their beds by the wrists with the strongest iron 
chains ! 

The horrors, and blasphemies, of this scene I for- 
bear to describe. 
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1 9 th Inst. To-day three Palaces, besides Churches. 
To speak impartially, these palaces, now-a-days, 
seem to me to possess nothing particularly worthy 
of notice, or admiration, except their imposing ex- 
terior grandeur, and size ; and one or two matters 
in each which I willingly record. 

The chief object in the Palazzo Serra, in the 
Strada Nuova, is the Grand Saloon designed, 
and decorated by a French architect, Wailly. In 
sixe it is comparatively small, forty-five feet by 
twenty-eight wide ; though very lofty. The floor 
is of polished mastic, stained to imitate Oriental 
Breccia ; sixteen fluted columns, of the Corinthian 
order, surmounted by a rich entablature, sustain an 
arch whose capacious pannels are adorned with 
foliage, arabesques, and eight Cariatides ; and which 
terminate in an oval dome painted with the Apo- 
theosis of Ambrose Spinola. This saloon is almost 
entirely golden, and is further adorned witli silken 
draperies, tapestry, and lapis lazuli : it has cost an 
enormous sum ; it may be fairly said to be fit for 
the presence of any sovereign ; and is appropriately 
termed the Saloon of the Sim. 

II Palazzo Durazzo belonging to the noble family 
of that name in the Strada Balbi, extends in front 
above 800 feet ; the grand portal is ornamented 
ynth four noble columns of white marble, of one 
entire piece, and of the Doric order. 

Here is of course an immense range of rooms ; 
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but all that I pwlicvldrly remember as ii4ixurabl« 
amidst the mass is a sqUptiqre of Scbiaffino» # 
Genoese, re^senting the Rape of ProserjHne, w4 
including the Nymph, Pluto, and Cerberus ;*-Tf 
picture in the chapel by Titian of Christ healing 
the Cross ; and certainly a chef (Tauvre of Paul 
Veronese, the Magdalen at the feet of the Saviour, 

Its grandeur of composition, CudUty of pencilt 
but particuUrly the harmonious arrangement of tht 
very fresh, and vivid, colours, with the carnations 
pf the flesh, &c. arrest, and charm, the attention^ 

I must nof; omit to say that this palace contains 
a very choice- and valuable library ; nor do I mean 
to deprecifite the other pictures, such as those by 
Giordano, Tintoretto, and other great masters; 
though I necessarily omit to detaU them. In this 
palace, so proud a memento of the once famed g^an^ 
deur, and wealth, of the Genoese nobility, the 
Emperor Joseph II. lodged for a short time. 

First and dearest to historic recollections, thopgh 
now sadly neglected, and riunous, stands the palace 
of Andrew Doria. It possesses a most commanding 
view of the city and the expansive ocean. The 
garden has a sculpture of Neptune, of the size of 
Ufe, in his car, but which is only valuable as a por- 
trait of Andrew. In traversing its interior cour^, 
scarce one ol^ect will be seen to distract the p}e^ 
ingly solenm reflections that we are treading tl^ 
same galleries wber^ once liv^ tl^e illustriQus grfat» 
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md good. The pictures have Tsnished ; the fires- 
eoes aie oUitarated; and the tapestries commemo- 
rative of die hetmc deeds of die Donas are no 
more. 

Nerertheless, in these former splendid halls, 
monarchs had heen guests of the intrepid Admiral ; 
and it was, I heliere, the Emperor, Charles V, who 
feasted here when Doria flung the golden plate, 
honoured by r^al use, into the ocean, in order that 
no meaner hands might ever pollute it ! However, 
I must add, he had been cunning enough to station 
skilful divers beneath the windows to catch, or to 
fish the dishes up again. 

The gardens are, perhaps, more interesting ; they 
command the prospect of that ocean which wafted 
Doria in triumph to the most distant shores ; and 
whose undulating waves bend their proud necks, 
and ever press on as if still gently to lave, and kiss, 
the spot where his feet had trodden. 

llie Metropolitan Cathedral of St. Lawrence is 
said to have been founded in the eleventh century, 
and with it was instituted the third archbishopric 
in Italy ; Rome, and Milan, being the two first. 

It contains on its walls some Gothic inscriptions 
of the highest antiquity, and a marble effigy of 
Fourbisseur, reputed to have been chiseled by him- 
self in the year 1100. It is built of black and white 
marble, curiously inlaid in certain parts ; and its 
facade exhibits that medley style commonly termed 
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Gotico Tedesco. The principal front has three 
entrances, formed by lofty arches, each adorned 
with twenty twisted columns of black and white 
marble elaborately wrought. Over the grand portal 
is a very rade sculpture of St. Lawrence at the 
moment of martyrdom (he was broiled to death) 
surmounted by God, and the symbols of the four 
Evangelists. The interior of the dome of the 
choir has also a showy painting of the same Saint's 
sufferings, and is most gaudily gilt. 

The rarities of this cathedral are its possession of 
the ashes of St. John the Baptist, received, and 
deposited here with the most solemn pomp, about 
the year 1088, and which are now preserved in an 
urn in a sumptuous chapel in the left aisle, enriched 
with bassi-rilievi ; encrusted with marbles even to 
the dome ; and having eight marble statues in 
niches, four columns of porphyry on the altar, and 
a general profusion of gilding. 

In the vestry, and under the lock and key of the 
three principal authorities of the city, is preserved 
that reputed invaluable Emerald Dish known in tlie 
Christian world as // Sacro Catino. 

At the siege of Palestine in 1101, tlie Genoese 
selected this as the choicest prize ; till 1809 they 
kept it most sacredly ; the French then took it 
away, but were compelled to restore it in 1815. 
But, sad to say, it was returned, broken into seve^ 
ral pieces. 

N 2 
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From its sijse aa an Emerald, it wai invaluable 
when entire ; and, by tradition, the Saviour is said 
to have eaten the Pascal Lamb off of it with hi^ 
disciples ; and that it was one of the presents of the 
Queen of Sheba to Solomon, who had preserved it 
in the Temple. 

This prize however, without a price, and seized as 
such by the French, was returned with as much 
indifference as it had been taken with rapture. 
The French were not distinguished in those days 
for their veneration, and belief, of all the sanctimo- 
nious relics and articles of faith, of the church ; 
and though this Sacro Catino as a precious stone 
would have been invaluable, in no other view would 
it be esteemed :<— they ventured to question the hal- 
lowed treasure, and the result of their pro&ne 
chemical process proved it a spurious composition, a 
bit of green glass ! But as the dish is again restored 
to its former honours in the church, and pristine 
sanctity, it is as well not to remember these late 
disclosures. 

Another relic is a present by Pope Innocent 
VIII, who was cotemporary with our Edward V, 
in 148S, of an Agate Dish sculptured with a portrait 
of St. John the Baptist. 

II Palazzo Rosso delMarcheseBrignole,is so called 
from its being entirely red outside. The great 
distinction of this palace is its collection of pictures, 
than whicli a finer, or more valuable, I have rarely 
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They are afVaiiged in eighteen galleries and 
ehamberSj on the same floor, whose domes an 
painted by modem artists with mythdogical, and 
all^orical, subjects. I particularise a few. 

Portraits, large as life, of the Marquil^ Antmiio 
Julio Brignole, on horseback ; anqther of the Mar* 
chioness; by Vandyck. The picture of the 
Marchese much in the style of his portrait of our 
Charles I, and equally grand. Guide's St. Sebai-> 
tian shot with arrows (engraved). Ghiercino'g 
Virgin seated with the infant Jesus in her arms. 
St. John the Baptist, a child, on his knees ; St. 
Bartholomew, and the other St. John. 

By Paul Veronese. — Judith with the head of 
Holofemes, and a black female slave. 

Pellegro Piola. — Holy Family. 

Cappucino.— -St. Francis embracing the Cross. 

Rubens. — Portrait of himself, and his Lady, with 
Satyr and Cupid (engraved). 

Guercino. — Cleopatra, whole length, stretched on 
a bed, and applying the asp. 

Carlo Dolci. — Christ's agony in the garden. 

These are a few among the many choice paintings ; 
and their excellence made such impression upon me 
that this simple memento suffices to recall them at 
will to the mind*s eye. I must pass over others of 
the highest value by Titian, Paris Bordone, Gior- 
dano, Domenichino, Tintoretto, ftc. &c. 

83d inst.— The Arsenal of Genoa contains a very 
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ample supply of the weapons of war, including 
40,000 muskets of English manufacture; and 
many complete suits of ancient armour. Of the 
latter, some which had been worn by Genoese 
ladies, who accompanied the Crusaders to the 
Holy Land in the year 1801, and during the Pon- 
tificate of Bouiface VIII, three letters of whom 
concerning these female warriors are said to be 
preserved in the archives. The greatest curiosity 
is the Prow, or Rostrum, of a Roman galley found 
in the port of Genoa in 1597» and isupposed to have 
been sunk there since the invasion of the Carthagi- 
nian General Mago in the year of Rome 524. This 
Roman relic is about a foot and a half long, very 
thin and much fractured, hollow, and fiishioned at 
its termination like a boar's head. 

The church of the Albergo dei Poveri has an in- 
valuable relic of art in an alto-rilievo of Michael 
Angelo— the Virgin pressing to her bosom a 
dead Christ — ^both demi-figures. The Madonna 
is bending over the sinking bust ; her left hand 
impressed ujMn his bosom, her right upholds the 
head amidst her tresses. Mortal agonies seem 
here to have been struggling with heavenly re- 
signation ; the opened mouth indicates the pangs 
of death ; the celestial forehead the serenity of a 
God ! It may be gazed upon with increasmg ad- 
miration, and of itself beget adoration. The head 
of the Virgin is, I think, comparatively very in- 
ferior. 
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A practice prevails in Glenoa of painting the 
outside of palaces in fresco ; first introduced at 
Venice by Gioi^oni. Saints large as life, trellis- 
work ; urns ; columns ; arches ; and all the ap- 
pendages of the windows, &c. &c« painted in the 
gaudiest colours. To my eye, even when fresh, 
they appear unmeaning, and quite out of charac- 
ter ; moreover the order, and style, of the painted 
architecture is frequently in opposition to that of 
the building ; but when I see them as they now 
are, almost all half decayed and in tatters, the 
effect is revolting ; so closely connected are these 
daubs with the windows, and porches, that the 
entire front of the house natiuidly seems in ruins. 
The interior of all the churches is also in this 
style. Every arch, dome, coving, and pannel, is 
painted in staring colours, and gUt at every comer. 
Viewed collectively the effect is nothing but 
glare, and totally in opposition to the first prin- 
ciple of a church : — solemnity ; — ^besides conveying 
the same ideas of general ruin from tiie decay 
consequent upon damp, &c. and, when viewed in 
portions, many of them are but sorry productions. 

The streets of Genoa are miserably narrow ; the 
houses monstrously high, with six or seven ranges 
of windows, including the mezzanini. Marble, 
chiefly white, abounds, and is seen in staircases, 
balustrades, and balconies ; even in inns, and in^ 
ferior houses. 
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*' Genoa the Proiid " seems, now-a-days, to have 
little left to merit such an epithet. Three streets 
there are, the Strada Nuova, 8trada Nuovissima, 
and Strada BalU, whose perspective presents one 
rich view of pahtces, and regal halls, monuments 
of the former wealth, and splendour, of the Ge<* 
noese merchants ; and which may jtistify the 
assertion of a celebrated authoress that they seem- 
ed huilt for a Congress of Kings. ' 

The interior courts too, with their fountains, 
gardens, statues, terraces, are worthy of the lofty 
piles of architecture to which they form the first 
access. But the city generally is dirty, narrow, 
and irregular ; and the best houses habitable only 
in the upper stories; the basements being occu- 
pied by the meanest shops, tressels, and stalls, 
and the stairs you have to ascend intruded upon 
by itinerant tailors, or tinkers, or even by those 
still more unhappy beings who have no other 
house than the entrance to yours, no other living, 
than beggary. 

Nevertheless Genoa must rank as one of the 
principal dties of Italy, and there are many, habi- 
tations, and many points of view, in which all 
that is little is lost, and all that is grand, and 
gratifying to the eye, either in the proud erections 
of man, or in the boundless view of natiu-e, only 
are seen. To explore the noble port, harbour, 
and lighthouse ; to examine the fortifications, and 
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to take the entire promenade of the ramparts wifl 
prove some of the attractions of Genoa, though its 
beauties are best collected in one point of view bjr 
an excursion out to sea, at the distance of about 
two miles. 

In character the Genoese have been accused <tf 
deceit, and cheating. 

It were indeed an injustice on my part ta echo 
this imputation, since I have experienced nothing 
but fair-dealing, and openness. An unfortunate 
line of Virgil is too often quoted, applied by him 
in those days to the Ligurians, and still attempted 
to be fixed as the character of the modem Genoese. 
** Dum fata, fallere siuebant ^ (cheat while thi^ 
can). Also from Ausonius — ** Fallaces IAg6teH ^ 
—-(the fraudful Ligurians) ; and again fr^m llfBi 
Eneid of Virgil. 

Vane Ligur^ frustraque animis elate tuperbis 
Necquicquam patrias tentl^sti lubricus artes ; 
Nee f^tis te incolumem fallad perieret Auii6. 

Vain are thy arts, and empty is thy pride ; 

Deceitful Genoese ! the Tirgin cried ; 

Thy native arts, and fraudfl^ shaU nought obtaaa. 

Nor wily Aunus Bee thee safe again. 

With respect to the fair sex, it is said tliat 
Cecisbeism prevails here as much as in any other 
country of Italy. 

Their general costume in the streets is the Mez^ 
saro, a sort of a muslin teil, of «bout two yards 
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long, thrown gracefully over the head, and shoul- 
ders, admirably adapted, and practised, to all the 
finesses, and coquetry, of concealment, or the par- 
tial exposure, of feminine charms. 

I am also inclined to notice the inn we are at — 
La Crooe di Malta. Our Salle a Manger is hand- 
some, but our bed-rooms are most superior, spaci- 
ous and lofty ; with a dome, the compartments of 
which are painted according to the Italian mode. 
Dinner, I may justly say, is luxurious, and always 
varied. We pay the price they asked, and find 
the greatest civility and attention. 

Breakfast one franc and a half. Dinner four 
francs. Room two francs. 

But little amusement here. One theatre only 
open ; St Augustino ; very spendid dresses, but the 
performance tedious, owing to incessant declamation. 

25th Inst. A specimen of the play bill of to-night 
for the benefit of Signora Carolina lutemari. 
First, a long eulogium on her extraordinary merits; 
then the following attractions besides the play of 
Dido from Metastasio, and a musical farce. 

The said Prima Donna to make her entrance to 
the sound of martial instruments, at which moment 
also two white doves descend from the ceiling, and 
suspend a crown over her head> while there falls a 
shower of odes and sonnets, to her honour, all 
printed on satin. 

A Ligurian SybiU prophecies to her increasing 
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fame, in the Genoese dialect. A shower of gold 
and silver. At the end of the play, a flight of 
doves. 

On this occasion the exterior of the house will be 
additionally lighted ; and the interior will be illu- 
minated with forty crystal chandeliers; also adorned 
with white draperies, and festoons of gold, and 
flowers. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

LSOROBK — BftOlCZK 8LArS8^-BVRlAL OROtmo— QCARAKTINB 
•^PASBAOS TO AND OULF OF BPBZXIA-^PISA, AND BUlfMABr 
OP HI8TOBT-*IJBANINO TOWBB — CATHBDRAI«— BAFTI8TBBT 
•^CAIIPO SANTO> AND ANCIENT PICTURES — CHURCH OF 
SANTA MARIA DBLLA SPINA — UNIVERilTT — BATHS OF ST. 
JULIANA-COUNT UOOLINO— LUCCA— SUMMARY OF HI8T0BT 

—CATHEDRAL^ AND MIRACLB^ AMPHITHEATRB—PRATO^ 

AND UNDER GARMENT OF THE VIRGIN MARY. 

Leghorn may be soon dispatched. 

There is an admirable scidpture in the great 
square executed by Donatello, being a statue of 
Ferdinand the First, and at his feet four colossal 
slaves in bronze, all of excellent workmanship. I 
could not obtain an accurate account of the ori^n 
of this erection. One assertion is, that the son of 
a finrmer prince having made a gallant sally fix>m 
the port, and captured an Algerine galley, was so 
elated with his success that he brought the crew 
into harbour, without staying to perform quaran- 
tine. The punishment is death ; but the offender 
having made a public procession through the city, 
and with his unfortimate captives chained to his 
car, his crime was pardoned in consideration of his 
valour. 

A bunring ground appropriated to the English, 
its avcsiaes planted with the fir, the nrpress, and 
tlie wiDow, is gratifying as a national cemetery in 




a foreign land, and memorable fot oontainitig th^ 
tQpfib of Smollett. 

By the laws of Leghorn, every dead body of 
whatsoever degree must be taken out of the walls 
within twenty-four hours. 

We chanced to meet a procession of two or tkn^ 
priests, and a great many boys, carrying a sort of 
a sedan so&, on which was ^aced a black velvet 
cushion for the reception of the corpse. Their 
heads, and bodies, were enveloped, and nearly 
concealed, by flowing white cloth, through which 
were cut holes for the eyes, and mouth ; conv^ng 
completely the idea of walking death's heads, or 
the ghosts of the other world come here to fetch 
their kindred spirit. 

The streets of Leghorn as well as in other parts 
of Italy are swept by the convicts, or galley slaves ; 
their arms are free, but they are chained in pairs 
by the legs with iron fetters. 

It was no Uttle luck that we had not arrived at 
Leghorn by any vessel which had come bom the 
ports of France, as the dread of the yellow fever 
prevailing at Marseilles but a short time back had 
induced a quarantine of forty-five days. The un<* 
fortunate voyager has no remedy, the alternative 
of two purgatories are offered ; either to remain on 
board, or to land, and stay, in the LaizaretUn 
which is the public hospital without the walls, ap« 
pointed for all who are liable even to the suspicim 
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of haTing the ^ague. Our passage was effected 
in a felucca, hired at Genoa, a miserable sort of a 
boat, without cabin or any other accommoda- 
tion, and in general badly manned, and navi- 
gated. The only shelter during night, there- 
fore, was to sleep in the hold ; but as I pre- 
ferred the deck, my only bed was a mattress, with 
some old ri^ng for a pillow ; however the hard- 
ness of the one, and the vermin of the other very 
eflfectually prevented repose, and by way of addi- 
tional comfort made my neck, and head, ache most 
agreeably. Two nights were passed thus; the latter 
might have been spared ; but the captain would 
land at the Porto Venere in the morning, and 
we were detained there three hours. We reached 
the harbour of L^hom by nine at night, but the 
gates were then closed, and no office was open to 
receive our Billets of Health. Nevertheless it was 
luck to escape quarantine upon almost any terms, 
and we saw several vessels lying off, in this imfor- 
tunate situation. 

The misery of such an imprisonment can hardly 
be described. One of my companions has endured 
it. One little room allowed, during so long a 
period for two or three voyagers ; whether friends 
or foes, signifies not ; and, in proof of the extreme 
rigour with which these laws are enforced, I have 
been assured that a puff of wind accidentally blow- 
ing the coat of a healthy person against that of a 
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suspected one in quarantine, though on the last 
day of the confinement of the latter, has caused the 
healthy man to he detained for all the term of 
the required imprisonment. 

The passage from Genoa to L^hom has heen 
known to occupy several days; and as we were 
becalmed for two or three hours in the morning, it 
was owing to the stiff breezes of the night that we 
were blown in so quickly. To what sad perversity 
of the human heart shall we attribute the laughter, 
or pleasure, so often shown at the uneasiness of 
another ? 

The Captain of our felucca, judiciously taking 
advantage of the gale, crowded all the sail he could, 
but the vessel, as it swiftly cut along the foaming 
waves, was so thrown upon its sides, or heeled to 
that degree, that the waters rushed in upon the 
deck, where certainly no one could walk, or even 
stand, without difficulty. As the gale continued 
to increase, and the night to blacken, the howling 
of the wind in the shrouds, and the appearance of 
the bark sinking sideways into the ocean, so terri- 
fied one poor old man, as well as a younger passen- 
ger, that they both wept aloud, and were perpe- 
tually exclaiming ; " Padrone ! Padrone ! Troppo 
velo! Troppo velo! Siamo perduti! Siamo iutti 
perduti r Some laughed, and some had the same 
fears, but would not betray them ; while the sailors 
mocked For my part, I thought we were going 
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on bmvely { midf at all events, I was willing to run 
some risk for tbe sake of getting the quicker into 
port One awlul instant there certainly was, and 
it shook the faith of us alL At a moment when 
the violenoe of the gale induced the Captain to 
Ofda* the shifting of the sails, by some strange mis- 
management, the sailors suffered them to slip 
entirely out of their hands. The general outcry, 
and terror, at this tnoment showed too clearly how 
instantaneously each dreaded to be swallowed up in 
the raging ocean. All upon deck involuntarily 
started up, aud those below rushed above to know 
tile meaning of the cry. 

The enjoyment of a bed on the ensuing night 
ean be appreciated only by those who have felt such 
disquietudes on board ship. 

PcHrto Venere, in the Gulf of Spezzia, has so 
many natural advantages that Bonaparte had pro* 
jected the formation of a harbour equally important 
as those of G^noa and Leghorn : — an excellent road 
between those cities was also begun, and is now 
completing. The town is very old aud miserable ; 
but the prospects from their ruined church ^ on 
the sea are enchanting. The waters of the Gulf 
appear calm, and peaceful, as a lake, to which it 
also bears a strong resemblance by being embosomed 
in mountains ;— groves of olives cro^vn the nearer 
hills ; while beyond the little, but natural, outlet 
that forms the secure mouth of the harbour, the 
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expansive Mediterranean spreads its dark blue 
waves to the horizon's edge; and all around are 
seen the Apennines, on whose more distant summits 
the icy snows are shining in the golden clouds. On 
a dear day both Elba, and Corsica, may be traced. 

The Rock of Gorgona, which is dose to Leghcnm, 
is the spot round about which are found the 
anchovies so famous as a sauce, yet, strange to say, 
the natives themselves never think of perfecting 
this little fish as we eat it ; nor do I believe that 
any fish sauce is to be met with, or very rarely, in 
Italy, except it be imported from England. The 
usual addition to fish here (and very good I found 
it) is a little Florence oil mixed with the juice of a 
citron. 

The Coral-Manufactory, and the Synagogue of 
the Jews, were the last two places visited by me at 
Leghorn. The latter is the handsomest that the 
unfortunate race of Abraham possess throughout 
Europe. 

The manufactory of Leghorn hats, so important 
to all the belles of every country, is some miles 
distant from the dty. 

The Classics speak of Leghorn by the name of 
Libumum ; and also Herculis Libumi or Labronis 
Portus. Silius in his eighth book alludes to the 
Gulf of Spezzia, and neighbouring Promontory, as 
the Bay of Luna, and 8inu6 Lunensis. The mo- 
dem L^hom owes aU its value as a port, and all 
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its consequence as a city, to the labours of the illus- 
trious Medici ; and amply repaid have they been. 

Pisa. — Could we implicitly rely upon the tradi* 
tions of ancient history, we might well venerate 
Pisa from the classic recollections it excites ; since 
Strabo (book 5th) speaks of Pisa as visited by the 
wandering Greeks, and particularly by the venera- 
ble Nestor, at the termination of the Trojan War. 
Dionysius of Halicamassus, has asserted that it was 
founded before the . Trojan War ; but we may 
reasonably believe that it was colonised by the 
ancient Pisans of the Peleponnesian Pisa on the 
Alpheus. 

Without, however, retrograding so far into the 
remote periods of time, we well know that Pisa was 
a Roman colony, a distinguished city of Etruria, 
and a supposed residence of the Emperor Nero, the 
columns and sculptures of whose temples and 
palaces are conjectured still to exist, and partially 
to contribute to the cathedral, baptistery, &c. Ruti- 
lius alludes to its harbour, then styled Sinus 
Pisanus, having neither mole, or pier, to protect it, 
but as being equally secure without either from the 
singular circumstance of the sea-weeds in that part 
being so tenacious as to prevent the violence of the 
waves, yet so flexible as to yield to the pressure of 
the vessels. 

The glory of Pisa touched perhaps at its highest 
point diuing the eleventh^ twelfth^ and thirteenth 
centuries ; then were her fleets respected through- 
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out the Mediterranean, and Corsica, with Sardinia, 
the Saracens, and Carthage, were among those who 
humhled to her power. Now weakened by long 
wars, in her turn almost annihilated by the Genoese, 
this ancient republic is at present part of the Duke- 
dom of Tuscany ; its population is decreased from 
150,000 to about 16,000, and in walking through 
its streets, except on the Quays, the most frequented 
part, it is impossible not to be impressed with 
the solitude, and desertion, that seem every where 
to pervade this city. 

Nevertheless in one spot, and close to each other, 
are four objects of great curiosity — its Cathedral, 
Baptistery, Campo Santo, or burying ground, and 
Campanile, or belfry. 

Though in the English churches, generally, 
these accessories, the baptismal font, and belfry, are 
under one roof; in Italy, they are detached. The 
belfry, or Campanile, of Pisa, is unique, and the 
most extraordinary edifice of the kind in the world. 
It was built by Guglielmp, a German architect, in 
the year 1 1 74. 

A Circular Tower of the height of 181 feet 7 
inches, having eight winding galleries, formed of 
regular arches, and columns. There are fifteen at- 
tached columns on the lower story ; thirty insulated 
columns for each of the six successive peristyles, or 
galleries, and twelve attached columns for the eighth 
or topmost story, which is of a lighter structure, 
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snd less circumference than the others, and sur- 
, rounded only by an iron balustrade. The six 
central galleries arc therefore entirely open. 

The architect had completed this tower to the 
fourth story, when, most unexpectedly, the soil on 
which it was built gave way on the south side, and 
of course the whole building fell out of the perpen- 
dicular line. 

Spite of this, the artist finished it according to 
the ori^nal design, and this stupendous fabric, 
known as the Leaning Tower, has now stood all 
awry, and apparently tumbling down, yet not hav- 
ing any material decay, or injury, for more than 
600 years. 

Having on this day spent six hours with some 
professional friends on the tower, who took every 
dimension with the utmost possible exactitude, the 
statements of the principal matters which I here 
subjoin may be depended upon. 

Feet. In. 

Height of the tower.... 181 7 

Total inclination 13 6 

Besides the upper cornice. 1 3 

Sinking of the ground on the south 

side 5 fl 

Upper and lower inner diameter. ... 24 2 

Thickness of lower wall 13 7 

Ditto of upper wall 5 6 

Mean breadth of staircase winding 
within the wall 3 t) 
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It would seem that the architect had endea* 
voured to counterpoise the building, and create a 
balance, since the height of the three upper galle* 
ries varies from one to three inches shorter on the 
north side than on the south. 

The 207 columns, and arches, thus ranged 
around, and above each other, are of marble, as is 
the whole edifice, some of them antique and 
choice ; with all their capitals differing ; while the 
general effect of this celebrated Leaning Tower is 
most beautiful, and equally striking, in whatever 
point it may be viewed. 

The Cathedral was built in 1016 by Buschetto, 
in form a Latin Cross, and is 415 feet long by 
145 wide. The front is formed of five stories of 
half columns, and semicircular arches, each story of 
less dimensions; and the Dome rises from the 
centre, also supported by columns, and arches, and 
adorned by pediments, pinnacles, and statues. 

The interior roof is not arched, but formed of 
wood, in compartments, and roses, &c richly gilt. 
The dome is low, and elliptic. The church con- 
tains 162 columns of the rarest marbles ; some of 
Oriental granite ; and perhaps the most striking 
feature in their appearance is their dissimilarity, 
many of them being the relics of former temples of 
Greece, and Rome ; some fluted, some plain, some 
twisted, or spiral, all of different orders, and of 
different hues: white, broccatello, granite, and 
porphyry. 
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■ The outer walls are encrusted with ancient 
mosaics, bassi-rilievi, and Roman stones, with muti- 
lated inscriptions. A bronze Griffin outside is sup- 
posed to be of Egyptian workmanship. ^ Fronting 
the Campanile is a bronze door, curiously sculp- 
tured, and the ornaments still sufficiently distinct, 
and free from corrosion, though now exposed to the 
weather since the year 1184. 

Three more modem bronze doors designed by 
John of Bologna are most beautifully wrought : — 
that in the centre represents the incidents in the 
life of the Madonna ; the other two the life of the 
Saviour ; and they are further adorned with fruits, 
festoons, and flowers, birds, and beasts. The six 
carved coliunns that enclose these doors, by some 
are deemed Grecian ; by others Egyptian. 

In the interior are some admirable paintings of 
the miracles of St. Ranieri, who died in 1161, and 
whom the Pisans have selected as their tutelary 
saint. 

The seats for the canons in the choir are inlaid 
with a sort of wooden mosaic, and the high altar is 
enriched with larger pieces, or slabs of lapis lazuli 
than I have hitherto 3een. One singular inconsist- 
ency struck me. On the funereal urns of Cardinal, 
Count, Guide, are sculptured in white marble, on a 
black base, two satyrs' heads. 

In former days the candelabras, and other appen- 
dages of this cathedral were of silver. I had to 
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listen again to the same sad tale^ the spoliations 
committed by the French. They took away 
2000 lb. weight of silver. 

The Baptistery. — The exterior of this building 
may please by its endless pediments, pinnacles, 
and statues, but the interior, I think, few can 
admire. The Pulpit, however, is beautiful, being 
supported by nine columns of precious marbles, and 
wrought with bassi-rilievi of Parian marble, and 
Oriental alabaster. The Font is an immense octa- 
gon vase, containing four basins for the immersion of 
infants, and a central one sufficiently large for 
adults. Its dome has a most powerful echo, and 
its sides form whispering galleries. 

This edifice, the common baptistery of the city, 
was the work of Dioti Salvi in 1152, by the volun- 
tary contribution of a florin from every Pisan 
family. 

The Campo Santo, or Cemetery of Pisa, is totally 
imiquc. 

Towards the close of the twelfth century, Arch-» 
bishop Ubaldo Laufranci, cotemporary with Richard, 
Coeur de Lion, and, like him, a warrior, in the 
Holy Land, freighted fifty galleys with the earth of 
Jerusalem, brought it to Pisa, and deposited' it on 
this spot for a place of burial ; prompted as well by 
the superstition of the day, as by the belief that this 
earth had the peculiar property of destroying every 
corpse deposited in it, in forty-eight hours. Around 
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this earth, therefore, has been erected a rectangular 
building, 414 feet in length, and 1S9 in breadth : 
the cloister is 39 feet broad, and is formed by 62 
Grothic arcades of light tracery. The exterior is 
plain, the central gate only being surmounted with 
pinnacles. This edifice was begun under the 
direction of Giovanni IHsano, and was finished in 
1883. 

Around, and within, these walls are fresco paint- 
ings of the fourteenth, fifteenth, sixteenth, and seven- 
teenth, centuries, chiefly scriptural, but some from 
Dante. These as a sort of chronological history of 
the art of painting, and of its gradual progress ; 
also as a record of the costume, the customs, and 
the quaint ideas, of those days are most curious, 
and valuable. Pity indeed to add that much is 
lost^ and defaced ; nor do I understand that ade- 
quate care is taken for the preservation of the 
residue. Within the cloisters are about 300 works 
of art in sculptures, bassi-rilievi, columns, busts, 
urns, vases, sarcophagi^ &c. &c. Ancient Egyptian, 
Grecian, Roman, £truscan, and Modem. 

It is said that of Pisa only there are 600 dead 
here sleeping, some of them equally ancient and 
illustrious. One tomb I particularised ; that of the 
Countess Beatrice, mother of the famed Countess 
Matilda, the last descendant of the illustrious 
Counts of Tuscany, 8he died in 1113. 

The pictures adorning the interior are the pro- 
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duction of Giotto, and Buffalmacco, who were the 
earliest contributors ; after whom came those of 
Andrea, and Bernardo, Orgagna ; Pietro Laurati; 
Simone Memmi ; Anton Veniziano ; SpineUo 
Arctino ; and particularly of Benozzo Gozzoli who 
arrived at Pisa about 1468. 

There is one by Andrea Orgagna» commonly 
termed the Triumph of Death, without colouring, 
perspective, or chinro oscuro, arts unknown in 
those days, but where we may long gaze in follow* 
ing the odd, and quaint, fancies of the author, 
representing Dekth in the centre, elevated upon. a 
heap of dead, clad in mail, having cloven feet, 
wings, and scythe, mowing down kings, queens, 
warriors, governors, and priests ; some of the latter 
clasping their purses, and still clinging to their 
temporal goods; and where we may long amuse 
ourselves in observing the varied attitudes, and 
figures, of the demons with lions' heads, goats* feet, 
and serpents' tails, who are plunging their victims 
into the fiery gulph ; some of whom are bound upon 
their bristly backs ; some clinging to their devils* 
legs ; and some biting them in despair to make 
them loose their- hold. In other parts, Angels are 
seen flying to the succour of some souls, or winging 
their flight upwards with beatified spirits. 

The poor, the wretched, and the maimed, are 
beheld in vain invoking Death to terminate their 
pangs, who, perversely deaf, is threatening the lives 
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of other groups at that moment revelling in all the 
pleasures of life. 

A Last Judgment by the same hand is equally 
curious. Then follows an Inferno, or Hell, done 
by Bernardo Orgagna, by some thought a personi- 
fication of Dante's Inferno. First, the Labci- 
vious are punished by being whipped by demons 
and by being condemned to submit to the nau- 
seous embracings of devils. The Avaricious have 
liquid gold poured down their throats; and are 
tantalized by the perpetual chinking of money- 
bags tossed about by little imps. The Passionate 
are linked together, while twining serpents irritate 
them to tear each other to pieces. The Gluttonous 
are tempted with the choicest, and most luxurious, 
viands, but demons ever frustrate their even touch- 
ing the tables. The Envious are immersed, and 
frozen, in perpetual ice. The Slothful arc com- 
pelled to move about, by Devils brandishing pitch- 
forks ; with which, if they do not run very quickly, 
they are sure to stick them. The Proud walk with 
their heads off; and those False Prophets who pre- 
tended to see the future cannot now even sec the 
present, for the serpents that twist about their eyes. 
Mahomet is also supposed to be introduced, and as 
for King Herod, Satan gripes him fast between his 
lege. 

Besides the pictures alluded to in this very 
brief sketcbi there are abundance of further cu« 
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rious productions representing the mirades of 
Saints ; the misfortunes of Job, with other scrip*i 
tural subjects. There is a perceptible progress in 
the art according to the era of the painter ; and 
though there be not the slightest pretensions to the 
refinements and improvements of modem practice^ 
yet there is much to interest and amuse in the fancy, 
the expression, the costume, and the style ; and 
where, notwithstanding all imperfections, much 
vigour and grace also occasionally break forth. 

We were anxious to visit La Chiesa di Santa 
Maria della Spina, to see, as its name implies, the 
identical Thorn, said to have been one of the Crown 
of Thorns of the Saviour. As soon as entered, we 
expressed our wish, and were told that robbers had 
stolen it ! 

This church is very small, and low^ cased with 
black and white marble, and singular in appear* 
ance from its decorations of pinnacles, obelisks, 
and arches with fret-work, forming canopies t9 
statues. 

The general style of the architecture of these 
various sacred buildings cannot be strictly classed 
under any one head; since it is at the same time 
Gothic, Roman, Grecian, Saracenic, and OrientaL 
In many instances it may be designated as that 
composite style termed Gotico Moresco. 

The man of letters will visit the University of 
Pisa, which, though so much sunk from its former 
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celebrity, still possesses many professors of fame, 
with most of the essentials for students. Pisa has 
boasted of being the first to found a Botanical 
Garden, and a Theatre for Anatomy ; but latterly 
a celebrated botanist. Dr. Smith, has ascribed the 
honour of the earliest botanical garden in Europe to 
Padua in 1588. The declension of her university 
may be traced from the conquest of Pisa by Flo- 
rence about the year 1406, though the governors of 
the latter, the Medici, gloried in restoring it to its 
pristine honours, which was effected in 1472 by 
the special care, and princely munificence of Lo- 
renzo the Magnificent, who, besides the annual 
grant from the state of 6000 florins, gave a noble 
donation from his private purse. 

Between three and four miles from Pisa are a 
suite of modem, handsome, and convenient Baths, 
much resorted to by invalids, both in gouty and 
liver complaints. Their great pecidiarity is their 
extreme natural warmth. Not having a thermo- 
meter at the time, I am unable to specify the pre- 
cise d^ree of heat ; but, in order to give some idea, 
I should say that the water was as warm as one 
could well drink. The source is most abundant 
at all times, yet never varying much, summer, or 
winter, in its tepidity. Within two or three yards 
of these warm springs, there arises one of cold 
water. They are known as the Baths of St. Ju- 
Two very antique columns found and pre* 
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served here, with some further corroborations, hav^ 
induced a belief that these baths are on the site of 
those mentioned by Pliny, and Strabo. 

A further walk of about a quarter of an hour to 
look at the marble quarries producing that scMi 
commonly called Dove Marble, finished this day. 

Monday. — Explored a farm of the Grrand Duke^ 
where he has a breed of about twenty camels, and 
where he also rears horses for the chase; being 
close to an extensive forest, in which, during the 
season, he and his court hunt the stag, and wild 
boar. 

Lord B3rron is now expected at Pisa from Ra- 
venna. His Liordship has hired a Palazzo on the 
banks of the Amo, which flows through the town, 
a muddy, and most unpoetical, stream ; but as in 
its course it takes a gentle curve, it thus contributes 
to give a more pleasing appearance to the city. 

Many of my countrymen must know Fuseli*8 
affecting picture of the Death of Count Ugolino, 
and his family. Not long since there still stood 
his prison, ever since named the Tower of Famine. 
'^The story is read in Dante, in the S3d Canto of the 
Inferno ; and the summary is, that this Pisan no- 
bleman succeeded in a joint enterprise with Arch- 
bishop Ruggiero to depose the then governor of the 
city, and Ugolino, as agreed, assumed the chief 
command. The bishop became envious, and ran« 
corous ; by double treach^, he contrived to stir 
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up the populace against his fonner colleague, and 
sent him with all his family to prison. 

Soon after, he threw the key of the dungeon 
into the Amo, and left Ugolino, the father, with 
all his family to be starved to death ! ! 

Lucca. — ^Lucca, sumamed L'Industriosa, is one 
of the ancient towns of Italy. It was colonized by the 
Romans 170 years before Christ : here Cssar had 
his interview with Pompey, and Crassus ; md here 
200 Roman senators assembled to visit him when 
he wintered in this place after his third campaign 
in Gaul. 

The House of Brunswick, Sovereigns of Great 
Britain, are according to Muratori, descended from 
Adalberto, or Albert Azo, sumamed, ^' II Kicco,'* 
of the illustrious house of Este, who was Duke or 
Marquis of Milan and Genoa, and reigned over 
Lucca in the tenth centur}\ His monument is in 
the cathedral. 

The Countess Matilda, of the same stock, was 
bom Princess of Lucca. It was in the eleventh 
century that she carried on her famed thirty years 
war in support of Pope Gregory VII : and that as 
Queen of Tuscany, Lombardy, and Liguria, she at 
length succeeded in restoring some of its ancient 
patrimony to the church. 

Lucca is watered by the Serchio, probably the 
ancient Auser, and its plain is encircled by the 
Apennines; the town also defended by bastions 
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and ramparts, formiDg an agreeable walk, or ride, 
of three miles. 

The Cathedral presents, externally, an architec- 
ture chiefly of the Saxon style ; internally, mo- 
demised, gilt, and kept in the highest order. One 
chief object of veneration is a silver Christ on the 
cross, small of size, and suspended in the nave. 
From an inscription near, and, as I presume, in 
allusion to this very cross, I gather the following 
legend, or miracle, attached to it. 

In the year 1338 Johannes* being falsely ac- 
cused of murder, was condemned to the block. At 
the moment of execution, he fervently implored 
this crucifix, then before him, to manifest his inno- 
cence, and thus saying, he bowed his head to the 
hatchet. Three successive times the executioner 
struck ; but, in vain ; — the hatchet had softened ; 
and the iron had become tender even as the skin ! ! 

An Amphitheatre was once at Lucca. All we 
could trace was somewhat of its exterior circular 
sweep, now a range of wretched buildings, though 
showing occasional fragments of the ancient mas- 
sive stone, and brick structure. The interior is a 
garden ; the outer houses chiefly butchers' shops. 
The columns that have been rescued adorn the 
church of St. Freddiauo. 

Ride from Lucca to Pistoja. ^Vrctched accom- 
modation at this latter place. 

"* The surname I could not decipher. 
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The main recM>rd of Pistoja is its having been 
the scene of the destruction of Catiline and his 
brother rebels. (Sallust.) 

At Ptato, about eleven miles before arriving at 
Florence^ is an ancient church, having a pulpit 
elaborately sculptured with bassi-rilievi in stone, 
which is placed outside the church. Here also is 
preserved a most memorable Christian relic. A 
Zone, or imder garment, of the Virgin Mary ! said 
to be composed of wool, adorned with gold ; and 
affirmed to have been in the possessiou of the in- 
habitants of Prato for seven centuries. It is pre* 
served under the lock and key of three autho- 
rities. 

NatmraUy anxious to behold so precious an object 
of Roman Catholic adoration, I hastened to re- 
quest permission. My rebuff was very speedy. — 
Had I special leave, or dispensation, from His Ho- 
liness the Pope ? 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

PLORSNCS — OBIOIN AND HISTORY — FACTIONS OF THE 
OUSLPHS, AND OHIBELLIMSS— SUMMARY OF THE HISTORY 
OF THB MXOICI — LORENZO THE MAGNIFICENT^— CONSPIRACY 
OP 1478-^MURDEB OF GIOVANNI — BULL OF 8IXTUS IV. — 
DEATH OF LORENZO— GOVERNMENT BY 8AV0N0RALA, THE 
PREACHER — POPES LEO X, AND CLEMENT VII — ^MBDICEAN 
ARMS— SUCCESSION, AND FATE, OF THE VARIOUS MEDICI, 
TILL EXTINCT IN 1737 — SUCCESSIVE GOVERNMENTS BY 

AUSTRIA, AND FRANCE FJE8ULJB, AND ANTIQUITIES 

CHURCH OF ST. LAWRENCE, AND MICHAEL ANGELO— POE- 
TICAL ADDRESSES— SUMPTUOUS MAUSOLEUM OF THE ME- 
DICI — ^LAURENTIAN LIBRARY— GALILEO'S FINGER — CHURCH 
OF THE ANNUNCIATION, AND MIRACLE — ANDREA DEL 
SARTa 

Fair Florence ! sitiiated in a fertile luxuriant 
plain, embosomed in its native mountains, richly 
atudded with villas ; bounded by the Apennines, 
and intersected in its centre by the Amo ! — and 
here I would fain expatiate on the luxuriant land- 
scape, and endless beauties, of the Valle d*Amo, 
and on the goodly prospects that strike every tra- 
veller as he approaches this Athens of Italy, this 
justly styled La Bella Firenze : but as it happened 
that on the day I arrived such sights were quite 
obscured by the raining, louring, atmosphere, I beg 
to express my firm belief of all these attractions, 
though I decline giving any borrowed description 
of them. 
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Four principal bridges connect the opposite 
quays, that of La Santa Trinita, very greatly ad* 
mired for its architectural beauty, and its three 
elliptical arches; and that of II Ponte Vecchio 
curious from being covered, and almost concealed, 
as you pass over it, by shops and dwelling-houses. 
These shops are now, by law, confined to the oecu- 
pations of goldsmiths and jewellers. Before, how- 
ever, I laimch into any aUusions to the modem 
glories of Florence let me note some record of its 
ancient days. 

Much controversy exists as to its origin. By 
some it is thought to have been founded by the 
people of Fiesole (distant three miles) and Dante 
would seem to corroborate this by saying, 

Quello 'ngrato popdo maligno 
Che discese di Fiesole ab antico. 

Or founded by Sylla, and some of Gaasar's vete- 
ran soldiers about sixty years before Christ, then 
called Villa Amina and Florentia. Or lastly, ac- 
cording to Politian, it was founded during the tri- 
umvirate of Octavius Caesar, Anthony, and Lepi- 
dus. (1 and 2 Book of Epistles.) 

In the invasion of the Goths, Florence shared the 
common fate of Italy, and was utterly destroyed by 
Totila, King of the Ostrogoths. Nevertheless, 
after a lapse of about SOO years, Charlemagne re^ 
established, and France continued to govern it, till 
the German Emperors obtained, and ruled it with 
despotic sway by feudal Dukes, and Marquisses. 
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In tha yMT 1010, Florenee flignalifled itself by 
the attack, and oonqueet, of Fieeole, its reputed 
parent ; and in 1815, a muider ocmimitted in the 
city, first gave rise to the famous Cations of the 
Ouelphs, and the Qhibellines, by these two parties 
taking opposite sides. In process of time the 
Ouelphs were presumed to be always for the popular 
cause; whfle the Gbibdlines, on the contrary, 
ftyoured aristocracy. The former were also termed 
the Neri, the latter the BianckL 

It were endless to describe the factions, the con* 
tentions, and the feuds, of these rival powers, alteiw 
uately reigning by alternately expelling each other ; 
few cities, if any, present such an incessant series 
of popular tumults, and broils, as Florence up to 
the present period; yet during these troubles, 
talent was roused, and invigorated, by collision, 
while each leader struggled to obtain some tempo- 
rary })opularity by some popular concessions ; and 
at the same time by promoting the arts, which 
never obtained a greater celebrity than in the time 
of the Medici, and which continue to shed at this 
hour such a splendour on Florence. 

In 1S78, this family then enriching themselves 
by commerce, and distinguishing themselves by 
their honour, and their virtues, were first called to 
a post in their country*s service by the election of 
Sylvestre, or Salvestro, de* Medici to the office of 
Oonfaloniere, or chief magistrate, an appointment 
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ifistitttted about the year 1289. Spite of conspi- 
racy, and fiiction, the supremacy of the republic 
continued in this family, and finally by common 
consent became confirmed, and hereditary. Amcmg 
its illustrious chiefs, Cosmo, sumamed the Father of 
his Country, and his grandson, Lorenzo, the Mag- 
nificent, will ever retain the gratitude, and venera- 
tion, of their country, and may well rank from their 
talents, and from the estimation in which they 
were held, with more renowned monarchs, though 
as simply Chiefs of the Republic of Tuscany, they 
had such a comparatively limited scope of action. 

As the period of the govemQient of Florence by 
Lorenzo is the fairest portion of its history, I am 
pleased in giving a brief sketch of it. 

Giovanni de' Medici, who died in 1428, left two 
sons, Cosmo, the Pater Patriae, and Lorenzo. Of 
this latter, or of his progeny, we shall have no fur- 
ther occasion to speak till 1537, when, upon the 
extinction of all the rightfrd descendants of Cosmo, 
the elder brother, the issue of this Lorenzo first 
obtained the Dukedom of Tuscany. In 143S, 
Cosmo was dispossessed of his supremacy by the 
usurpation of Rinaldo d' Albizi, but the interposi- 
tion of foreign potentates, and his own virtues, pro- 
cured his restoration, and the return of his brother, 
Lorenzo, in one twelvemonth afterwards; and 
Rinaldo, with his party, were routed. 

Aftier a life of uninterrupted prosperity, Cosmo 
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departed from this world on Aug. 1, 1464, leaving 
two sons, Piero and Giovanni, the latter died in 
1461, ere he had attained to any important political 
distinctions ; the former was father of Lorenzo the 
Magnificent, bom in January, 1448, and of Gui- 
liano, bom in 145S, afterwards assassinated. 

Piero succeeded to Cosmo, and in 1466 his life 
was threatened by the conspiracy of Luca Pitti, 
which ended only in the disgrace and exilement 
of its projector ; but who has eternized his name as 
having planned, and begun, the r^al Pitti Palace, 
the established residence of the sovereigns of 
Tuscany. 

Piero died in Dec. 1469> and in a few days sub- 
sequently Lorenzo, at the early age of twenty-one, 
and at the request of his fellow citizens, assumed 
the chief magistracy of the city. In this elevated 
rank, Lorenzo continued his career with equal ho- 
nour to himself, and his country ; enabled still to 
add to that immense private wealth originally ac- 
quired by the extensive commerce of his ancestors, 
and still carried on by himself for his own, and his 
country's weaL 

The year 1478 gave birth to a conspiracy and 
murder as atrocious as any on record. 

The Medici having excited the inextinguishable 
hatred of Pope Sixtus IV, in protecting some 
weaker powers from his oppression, and by opposing 
his views of aggrandisement in encroachments on 
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Italy generally! this j^late formed an alliaiieo 
with the illustrious house of Paezit likewise jea» 
lous of the influenee of the Medici, and in com- 
bination with him, and with his own nephew» 
Prince Girolamo Riario^ and Gtiolamo^s young 
nephew^ Cardinal RaflPaello Riario, with Franceses 
Salviatii Archbishop of Pisa, and his brother 
jQiaoopo Salviati* with Giaoopo Poggio, an emi- 
nent scholar, Bernardo Bandini, Giovanni Bati» 
tista MontessicOi a captain of the Papal troops ; 
Antonio MafFei, and several other priests; the 
Pazzi arranged their atrocious plot. Preliminaries 
being settled, and military at hand to support 
the int^timi, and Jiorenio having received the 
Cardinal and his suite at his own palace at Flo* 
rence with equid splendour, and hospitality; on 
Sunday^ AjmiI 26, 1478, he, and his brother Julian, 
at their request, accompanied them to divine ser- 
vice at the church of the Reparata : which was the 
spot diosen by a P<^, an Archbishop, a Cardinal, 
and Priests, for the murder of the two most illus- 
trious men of the age ! — ^the moment, mcnreover, 
agreed upon was that, when the officiating minister 
raised to view the divine and consecrated host, and 
when all present were bowed down to tiie earUi in 
humblest adoration ! 

At tliis solemn moin^it, Bandini first, and 
Francesco de Pasri afterwards, rushing upon Gia- 
Uano stabbed him, repeatedly* even when dead. 
The soldier Montesicco had agreed to dispatch Lo- 
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renzo, bat when their plans were changed he declared 
he dared sot do it at the altar of God; and thei^ 
t<xe two priettt, Maflfei, and Stefano da Bagnooe^ 
undertook his part Maffiei's da^;er howeveTi, only 
cut LfOrenzo in the neck, who, now aroused, repelled 
his muideiers, and they both, after wounding aa 
attendant, endeavoured to fly. 

Bandini would have attacked Loreniso^ but 
Francesco N<ni, a &yourite» in trying to save the 
life of his patron was deprived of his own by the 
assassin. The general tumult in the church was 
now terrific ; but Lorenm was surrounded by hia 
friends, and was hurried into the sacristy. 

As previously planned, the Arehlnshop and some 
of his associates, had left the church a little be&re 
the fatal moment, and, proceeding to the palace he 
was, in the confidence of victory, haranguing the 
assembled magistrates, but the irresolution of fail 
manner, and suspicion of his character, arousing the 
vigihince of the Gonfaloniere, Cesar Petrucci, he 
si^enly summoned his guard, and blocked up the 
diamber. In the confusion Giacopo de Pam was 
seen inciting the people to revolt, and Petrucci 
soon discovered the whole plot, from the insurgents 
who were now attempting to force the palace and 
rescue the Archbish<^. Happily they were re- 
pulsed, the prelate was secured ; his adharents were 
killed without concern ; and Griacopo Poggio was 
hung outside the windows for the gase of the po- 
pulace. 
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The Airy of the people heing now left to its foil 
gratification, and Lorenzo being adored, his ene- 
mies were hewn to pieces:- — Francesco de Pazad 
was put to death cruelly; the Archbishop was 
hung out of a window in all his episcopal robes ; 
and strange to say, so inextinguishable was his 
natural savageness of disposition, that according to 
Politian, while hanging, and dying, he griped with 
his teeth the naked corpse of Pazzi hanging dose 
by, ferociously biting it. Giacopo de Paz2i shared 
a similar cruel fate, and the whole of this fiimily 
were condemned to disgrace and banishment. 

Montessico was beheaded; and the wretched 
priests who had undertaken the murder of Lorenzo 
being, after two or three days, hunted out, suffered 
a cruel death. Bandini had escaped to Constan- 
tinople, but was sent back in chains to die. The 
young Cardinal, Raffiiello Riario, saved his life 
only by the intercessions of Lorenzo in consequence 
of his youth, and his solemn asseverations that he 
acted by the desire of others, and without knowing 
the full intentions of the conspirators. Girolamo 
Riario, the Pope's nephew, and a principal in this 
plot, was himself, in consequence of his barbarities 
and crimes, afterwards assassinated in his palace in 
1488. Giuliano was buried amid the general grief, 
and with the greatest pomp in the church of San 
Lorenzo. Every mark of infamy was heaped upon 
the race of the Pazzi ; and medals, &c were struck 
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commemoratiTe of the event, and in honour of the 
Medici. Giuliano left an iU^timate infiint, one 
year old, subsequently known to the world as de- 
ment VII. 

In process of time the mercy of Lorenzo ex- 
tended even to his enemies ; he pardoned and pro- 
moted the relations of those whQ had lately suffered, 
and even the Pazzi were re-instated. 

As might be expected. His Holiness was irri- 
tated to madness by the failure of his schemes, 
and public disgrace ; and poured out anathemas, 
and excommunications, unsparingly. I give an 
abridgment of this papal Elimination, as a tolera- 
ble specimen of priesdy pride, folly, and impo- 
tency. This Bull is dated St. Peter^s, Rome, 
June 1478, and in the seventh year of the Pon- 
tificate of Sixtus IV. 

It opens with declaring Lorenzo de* Medici, a 
pupil of iniquity, and a child of perdition {Iniqui^ 
tatisfilius et ptrditionis alumnus) ; then proceeds, 
in a very verbose style, to recapitulate many inju- 
ries and offences against the authority of the Holy 
Church ; after this it states that Lorenzo, and his 
associates (naming them) having thoroughly thrown 
off the fear of God, inflamed with rage, stirred up 
by the Devil, and like dogs, raging mad (Deri /i- 
more penitus abjecto^ furore succensi, et diabolica 
suggestiont vexati^ ac tanquam canes ad efferam 
rabiem ductijf did proceed to lay vident hands 
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MpofH the Ardlibighop, to keep him priaoner, to 
bmig him by n cord out of window, in view of the 
ftpaUce, and finally cut the rope in (Mrder to turn* 
ble the body headlong to the ground — Proh dolor 
^ inaudUum scelui f* Then it states that they 
.proceeded to commit similar outrages against 
JEiCdesiasticSy and others, i^good fibne and rank. 

For which acts His Holiness, with the advice, 
0^ concurrence, of the Sacred College of Cardi- 
nals, proceeds to name and declare, all those sons 
of iniquity, thus guilty of treason, to be sacrile- 
gious *•— excommunicated — anathematized r-*>infiu 
moufi^-unworthy of trust^ncapable of making a 
willc — ^and forbidding to them, and their heirs, 
promotion, succession tov or enjoyment of, any ap- 
pointments, spiritual, or temporal. Moreover, all 
their habitations are condemned to be pulled down, 
to be made desert, that no one may ever inhabit 
them, and for a mark of perpetual infiuny nev^ to 
be restored :— no one is bound to pay them what 
they owe ; ' mnr to reply to them in any court of 
justice. AU their possessions are confiscated to the 
state, nor can they bequeath any matter; and 
with further commands, &c. &c. it again decktfes 
Lorenzo with all his associates, and adherents, to 
be under all the pains and penalties awarded by 
ecdewastical and civil law; and anathematiaes 
them with having incurred the punishment of ex* 
eommunication and eternal malediction. 

* Oh miseiy ! and unheard-of wickednefs ! 
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Such are the acts, and sentiiiieiits, cfi a Ghrifltian 
Bishop ! The document is preserved in the publie 
ardiives. 

However, the Synod of Florence drew up a 
statement in rejdy to this BuU of Sixtus, in whidi 
they have belaboured His Holiness with equal 
abuse, and acrimony. About two years after- 
wards, peace being general throughout Italy, l^« 
tus intimated his wish to pardon past oSbnoes, and 
after a temporary anger, and some passing m^ 
preaches, he once more admitted Florence into the 
bosom of the church. 

To revett now to the period of tiiis cons^raej^ 
in 1478*-^Declarations of wat from foreign powers ; 
pestilence ; and combinations of untoward drcum- 
stances continued to harass Loremso, and to oppress 
Florence ; and in 1479 he (or a time, quitted the 
city, proceeding to Naples from political motives. 
Here he was so successful as to convert the King, 
Ferdinand, frcmi an avowed enemy into a fiiettd, 
and after a stay of three months he returned to 
Florence to be welcomed with transport by his 
people. Soon after this, peace was established witli 
the Papal states, and in 1484 Sixtus IV died, 
leaving behind him a character of consummate 
priestly pride, rapacity, and avarice. 

It was during his pontificate and for his profit 
that the promotions of the chtuxh were openly 
bought and sold. He was succeeded )>y Oismbltt* 
tista Cibd who took the name of Innocent VIII, 
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About the year 1488» the prosperity of Florence 
WW at its height, and Lorenzo was respected and 
courted by all the sovereigns of Europe. The 
lirts flourished beyond precedent^ learning was en- 
touraged by every possible liberality, particularly 
by the acquisition of ancient manuscripts, with the 
works of celebrated authors, and Lorenzo was ever 
attaided by, and in the company of the leanied 
lind the good. His most intimate fnend as an 
author was Politian ; the artist always the most 
welcome to his table — Michael Angelo. Thus he 
continued with increasing fame, and benefit to all 
around, till his timeless death on April 8, 1493. 

By his wife Clarice he had three sons, Piero, 
bom in 1471 ; Giovanni^ 1475, afterwards Leo X, 
and.Giuliano, 1478, who married into the royal 
fSunily of France, and was created Duke of Ne- 
mours. There were also three daughters. 

Piero, (who had married Alfonsina of the 
illustrious Roman house of Qrsini) succeeding to 
the chief .authority at the death of his father, too 
soon betrayed his incompetency to his station, and 
for a succession of weak acts was at length ex- 
Ipelled by the Florentines ; he retreated to Venice, 
and, after some unsuccessful attempts to regain 
his possessions, died after ten years' exile, being 
drowned off the banks of the Garigliano. 

In this interval Florence sustained incalculable 
loss, being plundered by the troops of Charles 
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VIII of France of the treasures of art, and sci- 
ence, so carefully accumulated by the Medici; 
vihose splendid palaces, and galleries, were sacked 
by all who dared to snatch whatever they could* 
Its government was chiefly directed by a fimatic 
preacher, named Savonorola : a few matters suffice 
to prove the follies, and the frauds, of this short- 
lived monkish delusion. Savonorola pretended to 
supematiural powers ; that he was the Florentine 
Ambassador to Heaven, and that Christ himsdf 
had promised to govern the city ! Moreover a mer 
dal was struck which bore on its reverse a cross 
with the motto — Jesus ChHstus Rea? Naster^ 
Being however soon detected, this arrant impostor^ 
with two of his attendants, was first strangled, and 
then burnt. 

Nevertheless, in 151S, and after an absence of 
eighteen years, the Medici were once more rein- 
stated at Florence by popular favour; and in 
March 151 S, the Cardinal Giovanni dei Medid, 
second son of Lorenzo, then only thirty-seven years 
of age, obtained the supremacy of papal power, 
and succeeding to Julius II, assumed the name of 
Leo X ; a Pontificate as splendid for the arts, and 
as prosperous for Italy generally, as any the annals 
of Rome can boast; though at this very period 
2^ose that man, Luther, who, singly, dared attack 
the mighty power of the Pope ; whose persevering 
energies so boldly and successfidly exposed the fid-* 
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luis% and oonruptuma, of the Roman Catholic 
chnreh ; and whoBa writinga and doetrines have so 
weakened^ and Iqpped away, a power once suprme 
upon earth. 

This Pope, Leo X, Lorenao's second son had 
been admitted into holy orders at seven years ; and 
at eight years of age, this child had two ridi Ab* 
hades, and had been appointed by Lonis XI, 
Archbishop of Aix in Provence ! but he did not 
snoeeed to the latter. At thirteen years old he 
was promoted to the dignity of Cardinal by Inno- 
eent VIII, the only restriction upon such unex- 
ampled appdntment being to forbid the assump- 
tion, and publicity, of his honours till he attained 
the age of sixteen. 

By the influence of Leo, Giuliano, Lorenso's 
third s(»i, assumed the direction of Florence, but 
he so<m voluntarily resigned it in favour of Lo- 
renzo, the son of the banished Piero, and was 
shortly afterwards created Duke of Nemours by 
Francis I. 

Lorenio became thus Chief of the Republic till his 
death in 1519« He had espoused Madelaine of Bou- 
logne, of the royal blood of France, who gave to 
that kingdom a queen in her daughter, the too 
famous Catherine de' Medici, consort of Henry II. 
Priinr to his death, he had been also invested with 
the sovereignty, and bore the style, of Duke of 
Urbino. 
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Oittlio de Medici the before-aUuded-ta laatmrnl 
son of the assagsinated Giuliano being elevated to 
the papacy by the title of dement VII, had a na- 
tural son, Alexander— ^dthough by some this 
Alexander is affirmed to have been the offirpring of 
the Duke of Urbino ; and Giuliano de Medici, the 
Duke of Nemours, had a similar offspring well 
known as the celebrated and accomplished Cardinal 
Ippolito de' Medici ; both these, however, having 
made themselves odious, the whole race was again, 
expelled from Florence ; a popular government 
was re-established, and all memorials of the Medici 
were ordered to be obliterated; even to effacing 
their coats of arms. 

These had ever been six balls or pills, in a plain 
field, which with their name, literally — ^Physicians, 
was a fair heraldic etymology. But when they 
rose to supremacy, it was then necessary to give 
them ancestorial dignity, and it was accordingly 
proved, or fiabled, that Averardo de' Medici, of the 
time of Charlemagne, fought the plundering giant 
Mugello, who bore six iron balls suspended to his 
ponderous mace or club ; that the valiant Av^ardo 
warded off the deadly blows with his battered 
shield ; that he conquered the giant, and that from 
the impression of these balls on his shield, he was 
allowed thus to emblazon his family arms. 

Clement, however, indefatigable to obtain the 
restitution of his family contrived an alliance be* 
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tween Alex$nder and Margaret, a natural daughter 
of Charles V, under promise of restoring the Me- 
dici to their former rank in Florence; and the 
people oppressed by accumulated disasters, and the 
strong hand ai power, at length consented to re- 
ceive their exiled chief, who returned in 1532, and 
first assumed the appellation of D<^ of Florence. 

Alexander soon abandoned himself to every spe- 
cies of dissipation ; but while his people were 
groaning under his sway, the da^^ of va near 
relation, who deliberately planned his murder, and 
executed it on the night of Janiuuy 6, 1537« ter- 
minated his dii^aceful career. This assassination 
was executed by Lorenzino di Medici (so called 
fifom his small stature), a descendant of Lorenzo, 
the younger brother of Cosmo, the Pater Patriae, 
but which famUy, as springing from a junior branch 
had hitherto had no share in the government of 
their country. Loremdno, however, having perpe- 
trated the deed, fled in terror, reached Constan- 
tinople, passed eleven years of exile, and was him- 
self finally assassinated by two soldiers in revenge 
for his previous crime. 

At the death of Alexander, the Florentines de- 
liberated some time upon the choice of a successor, 
and finally his cousin Cosmo, son of the intrepid 
General Giovanni de' Medici (great-grandson of 
the Lorenao before alluded to). Captain of the 
Bande Nere, and denominated 11 Gran DiavoK 
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was elected Chief of the Republic. Charles V 
avowed his approbation of Cosmo, and under faii 
powerful sanction, he was the first who assumed the 
sovereignty and title of Grand Duke of Tuscany. 

Henceforward, a succession of sovereigns of the 
Medicean race continued to possess, and to govern 
absolutely, the once free republic of Florence ; and 
of them all, Cosmo the Third seems to have been 
the most odious. At his death in October 1723 he 
left two children John Graston, and Maria Louisa^ 
the former reigned till his decease in July 1787* 
universally lamented, and as being the last male 
descendant of the illustrious Medici. The only 
remaining survivor in the female line his sister, 
Anna Maria Louisa, being married to the Elector 
Palatine, the sovereignty of Tuscany passed, by 
virtue of a treaty with the Court of Vienna, to 
Francis Duke of Lorraine, who became Emperor* 
and died in 1765. 

To him succeeded Peter Leopold, whose long 
reign was marked by equal wisdom, benevolence 
and liberality. Called to the Imperial Throne of 
Austria by the death of Joseph II, in 1790, he 
was succeeded in the government of Florence by 
his second son, Ferdinand III, brother of the pre- 
sent Emperor of Grermany, Francis. 

The French Revolution, and their invasion of 
Tuscany in 1799 compelled the last-named Duke 
to fly his dominions, and the provisional govern- 
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went cNimpased of Gtterala Dupmit, MuiUi|» wcl 
Murtti was KtoiBfid till Fehruary 1801, when, liy 
Hm tareaty oi Lunevill^ Floreuce wiuioeded to the 
Infmte of Spain, Louii, Horeditajy Prince of 
Parma, PJaoentia, and Guaatalla, who took the 
title of King of Etruria. He died in May 1808. 
During the minority of his son Charles I^uis, and 
the regency of his mother, Maria Louisa, General 
iUelly, in 1807, by power of a further treaty he« 
tween France and Spain formally declared its an» 
{iwation to the empire of France, and Napoleon's 
«st«r, Gliaa, Princess of Lueoa, and Piombino, 
made her solemn entry into Fbrmce in 1809, and 
oontinued to administer the government as Grand 
Huehess of Tuscany; till, once more, a still 
greater revolutionn-fand ifiay it be the last, hurled 
her from the throne, and the present Grand Duke, 
F^fd^iand III, after an absence from, and loss of, 
his dominions for fifteen years made his triumphal 
lpi>entry into Flo^c^noe on September 17, 1814. 

18th Inst^wf^I do not confine myself to any 
regular laws ci detail, and therefore passing fi)r 
the present over the events of the preceding days, 
I here relate the occurrences of this day. 

A walk of about four miles to Faesulss, one of 
the twelve ancient cities of Etruria, and famed in 
those dayu for its skill in divination, and interpre- 
tation of omens. Here SyUa founded a colony, ox 
it was effected during the triumvirate of Octar 
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vUniui Cdw^, MwciHi AntcHniup, mid M^rem h^ 
dtti (Politm-t ^pistM), ^Me f»ftKk q£ (he mmfA 
wallii Imng stmas of imm^ns^ MWf pikdy wi^boui 
cmnent, we upop the otb^r* still remain, 

Within the hist twelve yeavs an Amphithwti^ 
alio has beeu diKOvered^ by digging, A portioo 
of the riidpg se^tSi apd (st@p4 ; a roiervoir for wftter 
under an arob ; together with sever^ vaulted eaveifi 
supposed for the wild beasts ; and ent3:AnpeS| w 

vamiteriest for the people, rewtun in oi^ceUwt pre- 
aervation^ 

Hiough not a very elean, yet I fanoled it « ^l«m 
tifinl, labour to erawl into the^e anoiont dens, now 
almoit choked by thomv and dirt ; n^ did I omit 
to leat myielf on those stepn wh^^ so many eefln 
turies past, some noble, or ignoble, Bomw had sat 
to view his country -s games. 

A Cburdi dedicated to, and containing the corpse 
of^ St. Alexander was built in the sixth century, 
on the site of a Temple supposed sacred to Qacchui, 

Its fourteen ancient Ionic columns support the 
roof, while outside the door pt^ds the V9i*y altar 
where Pagan incense formerly smoked in honour of 
the jolly God. 

The day was beautiful, warm as summer, but 
the view wa« ha^ and imperfect, A mQre golden, 
luxuriant, prospect, I think, could nowhere be 
seen, though we traced it so indistinctly. Fsesulae 
is placed an the summit of a high hill, and the 
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ddighted eye ranges on every side over one uh* 
bounded prospect of the riches of nature perfected 
by cultivation, and embellished with innumerable 
villas which seem to extend even to the distant 
Apennines. On the summit of this hill is a con- 
vent of Franciscan friars. Politian, towards the 
conclusion of his *^ Rusticus," has dwelt on the 
beauties of Fsesulas ; and our own Milton has also 
sung them. 

Church of St. Lawrence. — ^The Sacristy was 
designed by Michael Angelo, at the expense of 
Clement VII, and contains the tombs of Giuliano, 
Duke of Nemours, and of Lorenzo, Duke of Ur- 
bino, with their effigies, large as life, both sitting, 
draped in military habits, and admirably sculp- 
tured by this artist. At the foot of one of these 
are two statues of Day and Night; at the other. 
Mom, and Twilight. So exquisite did the ex- 
pression of the female %ure of Night, sleeping, 
appear to some poet of the age, that he thus wrote 
under it : 

La Notte che tu vidi in ri dolci atti 
Donnire, fii da un Angelo scolpita 
In questo sasso ; e perche dorme, ha vita ; 
Desta la> se non il credit e parlarattL 

Sweet is the sleep that gentle night bestows : 
As Ang'lo form'd me^ here I stiU repose : 
Yet life to stone his wond'rous art may give 
But wake me, up I rise, reply, and Hve. 

Michael Angelo is said to have thus poetically 
answered : 
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Grato mi ^ 1 sonno, e piil Tesser di aaaso ; 
Mentre che 1 danno^ e la vergogna dura^ 
Non Yeder> non sentir> m' ^ gran ventura : 
Perb non mi destar ; deh ! parlar basso. 

Still let me sleep, and still repose in stone> 
For shame^ and folly^ fill the world alone : 
Happy am I neither to see^ or say : 
Ah ! wake me not^ and softly speak, I pray. 

Few descriptions can raise anticipation more 
than this, yet I mnst remark that my first impres- 
sion was that of much disappointment. This 
statue of Night is larger than life, and to say the 
least is coarse, and muscular. The expression of 
deep is admirable, and this great artist has shown 
in this figure his usual transcendant talents ; hut 
where shall we find in Buonarotti feminine beauty, 
or approximation to the grace, — the celestial purity, 
of the Grecian Venus ? and who can admire a 
statue personifying so aerial a vision cumbered in 
so coarse a garment of mere mortaUty ? 
, Nevertheless, so sacred is the veneration paid by 
the Florentines to their distinguished countrjrman, 
that no other hand has ever profaned by a single 
touch aught that he left, however unfinished. The 
accompaniments to this, and the corresponding 
figure ; also a Madonna, and Infant Christ, in this 
sacristy, are as he left them ; the latter little more 
than the rough block, with scarcely the impression 
of the chisel. 

Immediately adjoining this church of St. Law- 
rence is the Mausoleum of the first six Grand 
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Dukes of Tttflcttny^begun in 1604. This is also 
an unfinished pile of splenddUf, said to have cost 
very nearly sixteen millions of francs, and still to 
require a further sum of six millions. Its form is that 
of an octangular chapel^ Whose diameter is about 90 
feet, and elevation about 200. Neither the dtar, the 
pavement, oi: the dome, are yet touched, there are 
but twd of the Medicean itatueii out of the six, 
and olily one tomb completed. The bodies of tht 
Princes are in a subteiiraneflii chdpel Underneath. 
The splendours of this Mausoleum coUsist in its 
being entirely incrusted with the rarest and most 
beautiM matbles, VrfoUght, and inlaid, to the 
highest polish and peHection. The Sarcophagi 
afe fofmed of Egyptian, and Oriental, granite, 
with the green jaspei^ of Cofsiea, ftc. surmounted 
by cushions inlaid with pi^oUs stone6, and sup- 
porting crowns of gold, and jewelsl. In the large, 
and precious, slabs of jaspei", verde antique, lapis 
huftuli. Oriental alabaster, and Spanish coral, are 
introduced the armorial distinctions of the various 
dries of Tuscany, exquisitely wrought. These 
again, as are also the funereal urns, are inlaid and 
enriched with mother of pearl, Jaime antique, por- 
phyry, green jasper, &e. ftc. Some of these marbles 
surpassed in their colours, and polish, all that t 
had hitherto seen, or could have supposed. 

But has all this cost, and labour, an adequate 

result by the nroducrion of a work of genuine art? 
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Is th«re noihiiig liki i puMile, fttul unwMrthy, y*» 
nity in thui inltyitig itoii« cushicmft with J^«k ? 
to say n^hing 6f the bad efflM^ of tlM (lUArittM 
beittg eomp^^ df series of small slftbi of matM^^ 
by wbieh all unity, and griudeur of HiAqm^ is ftit« 
tered away, and spoilt. 

The Laturentiatt Lilmry. owes its origin to Cosmo, 
the Pater Patris, Atid its valued stoiM chiefly ft6 
the muiiifioenoe of the suooeedlng Medici. It jpoe* 
sesiea. some very Mdent, memorable, manuscripts, 
and which, as literary curiosities, I tocdt mucA 

pleasure to-day in inspecting. The h^U Was de« 

signed by Michael Angelo, and continued by 
Georgio VaMri, yet left incomplete* It was b^oft 
under the auspices of Clement VII^ and opened to 
the public by Cosmo I, in 1571^ 

Kq^t in a separate glass case, are the fkmed 
Pandects of Justinian. This celebrated compila* 
tion of HM decisions of lawyers upon the ancient 
Roman civil law, compiled by Justinian in the 
year 090, and by a decree of that emperor, esta^ 
Mished as the Roman Code, was found according to 
Hume, in a barrel at Amalfi in 1187. Its great 
antiquity, and complete insight into Roman JuriSu 
prudence, establish it as one of the most valuable 
relics of ancient law. 

Here is alio the oldest manuscript Virgil extant. 

With the notes of a Roman Consul of the fifth 
century; likewise a Horace with Petrarch's own 
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hand-writing in it, and notes; together with a 
book filled with his familiar letters to a friend. 
By the bye these are not very legible, owing to the 
style of writing of that age, and endless contrac- 
tions. It contains besides portraits of himself, and 
his Laura, which are supposed to be authentic. 

There is also a Decameron of Boccacio, a manu- 
script written by some friend in the author's life- 
time from the original, which was unfortunately 
destroyed by fire ; and a complete copy of Te- 
rence's six plays, written throughout by Boccacio, 
in a beautifril hand. 

Among the, illuminated works, those of the fif- 
teenth century are the highest wrought, and many 
of them being executed by Attaventi, in pursuance 
of the orders of the Medici, contain portraits of 
that family. A Flor^itine Missal of that period 
is exquisitely finished and coloured. 

In a small crystal case on the top of one of the 
presses containing theqe literary relics is preserved 
a finger of GaUleo. Being directed upwards, it 
seems to indicate, or suggest, this great astronomer 
pointing to those celestial spheres which he had so 
ably explored, yet for which philosophy, and wis- 
dom, he was reviled, banished, and, compelled by 
the clergy publicly to recant his theory, under pain 
of being put to death as a vile and apostate here- 
tic ; and for daring to assert that the earth moved 
round the sun, &c. contrary to their creeds and 
ignorant faith. 
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As I sometimes amuse myself by exploring the 
mirades of the Roman Catholic belief, I shall 
here speak of one, and of the church in which its 
record is preserved. 

La Chiesa deUa Santissima Annunziata contains 
a miraculous picture of the Virgin, of which thd 
story runs thus. Some (as usual, hundred) yean 
since, in 1S53, one Bartolomeo, a painter employed 
on a picture of the Madonna, had finished all but 
the head, and this, after much pondering how td 
make sufficiently celestial, he abandoned in despair, 
and fell asleep. Upon awaking, he found the head 
ready painted for him (doubtless by an Angel), and 
thus thinking, and crying out, he ran all over the 
town in a divine extaey, proclaiming — ^A mirade! 
a miracle! 

This picture is preserved with the greatest vene- 
ration in a most costly chapel of the church, of a 
pavilion form ; and is protected by three curtjEiins, 
of which the outer one is changed every day. Un- 
fortunately it is scarcely ever shown, except by 
favour to Princes, and Sovereigns, and I was told 
that nothing less than a special permission fix>m 
the Pope or the Grand Duke would do for me, 
• Before the holy image there bum silver lamps 
of exquisite workmanship, one presented by Maria 
Maddalena of Austria, consort of Cosmo II; there 
are silver candelabras six feet high, a silver altar^ 
silver steps, curtain, fringe, lilies, cibcnrio, and two 
silver statues of angels. 
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The idjoming Oratory ii eneruited mih jasper, 
Agate, oiietttal oftkedMiy^ and choicest marbltii, 
MiUtifiiUy inlaid tad Wrought in relief to repre^ 
sent flowers, and the sun and moon, wiUi the pla- 
ttftaty spheres* The other teeASures of art are 
tlM pAintings of the dome by Volterrano ; and the 
ehapel ereoted from the designs, and at the eiu 
pense (about 6000 crowns) of John of Bologna, 
whosA remAins He here. The Imnlze Crudflx over 
the altkr is his own production. 

In one of the outer coirridctfs of the churoh is 
the milch admired fresco of Andrea del S^rto, 
known as the Madonna del Sacco ; thus named, 
bMause the artist at that time in the greatest 
indigence painted it for a sack of com. It is but 
fiur to acknowledge that it is much injured by 
eSEposure to weather ; but I looked^ and looked in 
fain, for those pre-eminent beauties which hAVe 
obtained fbr it so much delebrity. 

These out« oottidors are also adorned with other 
flftseoes by Del darto, which are greatly priied^ yet 
wefe performed by him fbt the humble sum of from 
tMi to flfteeu, crowns a-pieoe. This famed, and 
unfoftUbAte, Artist was nicknamed Sarto, from his 
ftftlMfs tTAde as a tailor i his family name was 
VAUiiutichl. 

This church is one of the most distinguished in 
Flat«Afi6. lu formeir days it has been visited with 
an due pomp by Popes Martm V^ fiugene IV^ and 
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Pius VII. Here also were celebrated the nuptials 
of the Grand Duke Leopold with Anna Maris 
Carolina of Saxoiiy \ and it still continues to be the 
most foihionabU ohureh^ and grand rendeKVHU 

of devotees to religioa, (a other mitteKs 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

OALLXBY OP FLOBBNCB — JOHN OP BOLOGNA's UERCUBY^ AND 
BAPB OP THB BABINB8— CBLLINI'S PER8BU8 — THE TRIBUNB 
— VBNU8 DB' MBDIGI> AND OTHBB SCULPTURES— -PIGTURB8 
BT OUBBCINO— BAPHAEL^ &C — TITIAN's VENUS— HALL OF 
NIOBB— BTBUSCAN> AND ROMAN, RELICS — ^MICHAEL AN- 
GBLO'S BBUTUS, AND EPIGRAMS— MOSAIC TABLES — HALL OF 
P0BTBAIT8—MBDICBAN VASE — HEBMAPHRODITE— CLAUDE 
^LBONABDO DA VINCI — CABINET OF GEMS— EARLY PAINT- 
INGS-^OABINBTTO FISICO — PLAGUE IN WAX — PITTI PALACE 
— PICTUBB8 BY SALVATOB B08A — RUBENS— CIOOLI, &C &C 

RAPHAEL'S HOLY FAMILIES — GUIDO's CLEOPATRA — 

OBAND duchess's BATH — ALABASTER COLUMNS. 

The gaUery of Florence being one of the most 
valuable in Europe, I will endeavour to note some 
of ita chief beauties. 

It was built in 1564 by Giorgio Vasari, under 
the direction of Cosmo I, whose family, in their 
successive reigns, purchased at any price the inva* 
luable relics of art it now includes. Till the ac- 
cession of Leopold these treasures had been con- 
sidered as the property of the reigning sovereign ; 
but his munificence offered, and decreed, the entire 
collection as the property of the state. The gal- 
lery is formed of two parallel and lateral corridors 
480 feet long, terminated, and imited, by another 
of about 100 feet long ; the whole proportionably 
wide, and about twenty feet high. The gal- 
lery forms the topmost range of the building ; the 
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halls beneath are appropriated as depositaries of 
the public archives, public o£Elces, and also contain 
the Magliabechian library, &c. &c. ' 

Though somewhat prepared, still hope throbs 
high, and anticipation flutters, in approaching so 
famed a sanctuary of art as this. The first striking 
object is the famed original Wild Boar, and near 
to him two Wolf Dogs, — all wonderfiilly express 
sive. The eye is then arrested by the ceilings of 
the various corridors, painted historically, and faui? 
dfuUy, by successive painters itom the year 1581 ; 
—by busts of the various contributors to the mu-^ 
seum ; — by Sarcophagi, most interesting from the 
classical subjects sculptured on them ;-^— by a series 
\ of busts of the Roman Emperors, and Empresses, 
almost complete, and many most rare ; and by sta* 
tues without number, some few of which I particu* 
larize, not meaning to hunt out phrases, and epi- 
thets, to eulogize tliem, or the still vainer attempt 
of description ; but simply to notice them as ob- 
jects of the highest celebrity ; to recall them by 
this memento to my mind's eye, and to point them 
out to others whose turn it may be next to see 
them. 

- A Mercury by John of Bologna is actually 
buoyant in the air. The artist has expressed him 
as sailing on, or ascending to, the skies, wafted by 
the brieath of a Zephyr, and to the utmost beauty 
of form has superadded the aerial lightness of the 
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MeMMmgMr of Jofe ahootiiig iJoft into ike cdouda ; 
a %fpxn that nmiiidfl lu of fibakspMfc's beautiful 
description-—'' Rjie from the ground Uke feathered 
Mereury ^wmox u one that night *^ bestride the 
gesiamer that idles in the wanton summer air." 

Of John of Bologna as a sculptor I can hardly 
•peak adequately. In a very different style, his 
Rape of the Sabines, a group of three figures ex* 
posod iu the Gian' Piana.is <me of the most fiery, 
yet graeefiil, produeticms of the chisel I ever be» 
held ; while near to it, and every way worthy to 
oempete with it, is Benvenuto Cellini's Perseus 
holding up Medusa's head at the moment after 
deeapitation. Neither of these groups will be 
IMsply lodged at i cmee leen, they will again and 
agai^ arrest the attmtion, and e^idte the admira« 
tion of alL 

In the Tribune f£ the gallery, a nnall octagon 
temple, is a eolleetion of Sve invaluable relies of 
seulptuni, and some rf the ehoieest pictures. Here 
ii the Venus de' Medid, the chef d'muvre of Ore- 
flum, and the inimitable prototype of modem, art. 

This Venus was fiound in die Villa Adriana at 
Tivoli ; there are some fractures, and losses, and 
ooneequent modem restorations, but nothing mate- 
rially to afibet the beauty of the original. Its 
height in English measure is four feet, eleven 
Inehes, the artist though undoubtedly of Grecian 
•eil, is unknown. Its great distinctiaD, in addition 
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to \U tttmait betuty of farn^ is its edtrtial pnfttyt 
its go44Mt gnc$f and heavenly medetty ; ebimM 
whioh no copy ever did, or ever eau, oomniunifiate, 
and which prove the transceiidant dignity of tiui 
originalt 

The author of this immortal production is yrt 
uplmown I it being doubtful wheth^ it is by 
deomenes, an Athenian ; by Aloamenos, who lived 
4^50 years, w by Praxiteles, who flourished MO 
year^f before our Saviour, and who sculptured two 
y enuses, one nude^ the other draped. The natives 
ot Cos took the latter ; those of Gnidqa the former ; 
and so highly did they prise this statue that they 
refused it to Nioomedes, king of Bithynia, who 
moreover offered to cancel an encurmous debt of tho 
state for it. Such may be this very Venus whidi 
modem eyes now gaae upon, and which was brought 
to Florence about the year 1680. 

In confirmation of its being d<m6 by Praxiteles, 
there is a humorous Greek qiigram, which has^ 
I know not by whom, been thus transUted ; 

« Anchises^ Paris, and Adopis too. 

Have seen me naked, and exposed to view ; 

All this I frankly own, without denjring. 

But where has this Praxiteles heen prying V* ^ 

However, this is no mortal, voluptuous, beauty ; 
Venus herself in all her charms it may be, but 
she is still celestial, and a Qoddess : on earth she 
presses her delicate foot for a moment ; but what 
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];mpure» mortal thoughts can dare pro&ne this 
Daughter of Jupiter, and Bride of Heaven ? 

During the period that the French, par forces 
took, and kept, this jewel in the Louvre, her place 
was supplied hy Canova's Venus ; of which here- 
after. 

The ApoUino, or youthful Apollo, is a corre- 
sponding model of juvenile manly heauty. The 
three remaining and equally celehrated are the two 
Wrestlers, the vanquished, and the conquering; 
the Dancing Fawn, whose inimitable head is 
Michael Angelo's; and the Arrotino or Knife- 
Grinder, as it is commonly called. These are all 
master-pieces, tfie last is, I think, wonderfully ex- 
pressive ; and is now generally considered to repre- 
sent the Scythian Slave preparing to flay Marsyas. 

Of the Pictures in this Tribune there are two. by 
Guercino, styled the Magician of Painting: a 
Sleeping Endymion, and the Samian Sybil. A 
Holy Family by Michael Angelo. A Virgin in 
contemplation by Guido: a most surprising por- 
trait of Cardinal Agucchia by Domenichino ; and 
several by Raphael ; the three finest of which are 
his St. John in the Desert ; his portraits of his 
favourite mistress. La Fomarina, and of Pope 
Julius II, all inimitable for grace, and beauty of 
expression embodied in the richest, deepest, and 
finest, colouring imaginable. These are among 
the latest productions of his pencil, and when he 
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btdabandonedi and triumphed over tfaq hardi stiff, and 
colourlesi, outUnf g of hit martar Pi^tro Perrugino. 

Chief of all, is, perhaps, Titian's famous Venus. 
The Grecian effigy was a model of ethereal purity; 
this the perfection of mortal charms. A young, 
and beauteous, Venus, her right hand decked tvith 
flowers, stretched, nude, upon a couch, and beam- 
ing with voluptuous looks : — the prodigy of colour- 
ing. — This picture cannot be gazed on with indif- 
ference, nor well described : — ^let us pass to a very 
different object. 

The Hall of Niobe ; — the hapless mother, and 
her fourteen children. This celebrated group is 
supposed to have occupied collectively the tym-> 
panxun of the pediment of a temple dedicated to 
Apollo Sosias ; they are now placed at intervals 
around this hall. The figure of Niobe is rather 
colossal, and her youngest daughter terrified, and 
kneeling, seeks refuge in her maternal arms«* 

* Niobe was daughter of TanUdua« king of Lydii^ and 
narried Amphion^ by whom she had seven sons, and seveii 
daughters. Proud of her progeny^ she ventured to insult 
Latona^ because mother of only two^ Apollo and Diana. The 
ineenaed goddats summonod her children, and immediately all 
the sens perished by the darts of Apollo, and all the daughters 
by those of Diana, one excepted, Chloris, who had married 
Ndeus, king of Pylos. Niobe herself, stupified at her woes, 
was metamorphosed into a stone, or, according to some, into a 
(((ittntain of tears; and Jupiter continued his resentment by 
dianging into stone, for nine successive days, all who attempted 
to bury the bodies. On the tenth day they were honoured 
with a funeral by the gods themselves. 
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The mother is justly considered as the finest. In 
her traits are admirably depicted struggling dig- 
nity, maternal tenderness, and anguish. How 
beautifully has Ovid alluded to her. 

Ultima restabat quam tot6 oorpore mater 
Tot4 vest^ tegens^ unam> minimamque : leliiique, 
De multis minimam posoo^ damavit et unam ; 
Dumque rogat> pro quii rogat> ooddit. 

One only left/ tlie mother fondly prest, 

Strain'd in her arms and cover'd with her vest ; 

Of all my fated race, this last, this only, prize *\ 

My youngest child, ah ! spare ! the frantic mother cries! > 

While yet she hieav'n implores, the hapless liiaiden dies. ^ 

Her sons and daughters are shown in various 
attitudes ; some dead, some dying ; - some just 
stricken ; some attempting to fly, and some look* 
ing upward, as it were to reproach Heaven. 

It may be said of several of these figures that 
they have too much of a theatrical, or forced, 
gesture, and therefore lose proportionately, the 
greatest of all beauties, the expression of nature ; 
but how much more is the effect weakened, and 
spoiled, by their being aU placed at r^idar, equi- 
distances : a family of fourteen dying each at right 
angles and in a right line parallel with the other ! 
Niobe will ever be deemed a chef d'csuvre ; and 
so might her children too were they but arranged 
as the artist originally placed them, and where 
Nature would impel — around their hapless mo- 
ther. 
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Another chamber is fiUed with Etruscan vases ; 
a third with ancient bronzes, containing all the 
Etruscan divinities of small size ; various animals 
having a symbolical meaning, and a Roman eagle 
of the twenty, fourth legion. Also Roman altars' 
lamps, tripods, candelabras, with helmets, spurs, 
and bits ; the ornaments of Roman ladies in rings, 
buckles, bracelets, &c. of gold, and a lady's looking- 
glass, supposed to be composed of mixed metal, and 
polished. By the bye, this latter was not very 
bright. There are also, ancient locks, and hinges, 
and kitchen utensils in pots, and pans. It contains 
further a most curious lamp, supposed to have 
belonged to the primitive Christians, in form of 
a ship, with St. Peter at the stem. Above the mast 
is inscribed Dominus legem dat (The Lord giveth 
the law). And here, further, is a curious manu- 
script on wax, specifying the expenses incurred by 
Philip le Bel, of France, during one day when he 
made a journey in the year 1301. 

Among the larger statues in this room is a noble 
Minerva, though perceptibly damaged by fire ; an 
Etruscan Orator, admirably executed; dug up 
near the Lake Thrasymene ; and a Chimera, with 
the head of a lion, that of a goat growing out of 
his back, and with the tail of a serpent. 

Amidst other sculptures, Michael Angelo's un-^ 
finished head of Brutus will attract attention from 
the recollection of the lines, and the wit, excited 
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by oppofiite sentdmentSt Some one thus wrote 
under the imperfect head : 

Pum Bruti effigiem sculptor e mannore ducity 
In mentesfi sceleris venit^ et abstinuit. 

This head of Brutus the sculptor would have done 
But thinking of his crimes^ he left it scarce begun. 

An Englishmitn, Lord Sandwich, replied^ 

Brutum efifedsset sculptor, aed mente xecursat 
Tanta viri virtus, sistitj et abstinuit. 

Brutus' head the artist left ere scarce heg^si 
Because no art could show the greatness of that man. 

Jn one of the chambers are three krge table% 
two of them are of the richestt and most beau^ 
tiful, Florentine Mosaic conceivable* This spedes 
of art is termed Opera di Commesso, or Opere di 
Pietre Commesse ; and these tables are wrought 
into the most glowing, vivid^ and diversified, re« 
presentations of flowers, birds, firuit, foliage, 
crowns, &c, tastefully arranged; — by means of 
minute pieces of the finest marbles, intermixed 
with small spars, and gems. The Grand Duke 
is a great encourager of this beautiful species of 
art : he has many of these tables at his palace, and 
at the manufiu^tory which I have inspected, view-r 
ing the whole process, the polishing of the natural 
stone, the sawing it into certain forms according 
to a previous drawing, and finally inserting the 
miuiiter pieces, and gems, in their proper placesi, 
there is here a table just finished for H. R, H, 
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which has occupied three years' labour, and has 
cost aboTe 2000/. sterling, and yet the design is 
simply that of four antique vases upon a green 
base, with a border of opals. Some tables in the 
Museum are worth an almost incredible sum : they 
are estimated at more than 10,000/. a piece. 

In two other chambers are a series of portraits 
of almost every painter of note of every age and 
nation, painted by their own hands ; among the 
ktest I noticed our own admirable artist, Harlowe, 
with whom I was intimate. They are certainly 
very interesting. The Hon. Mrs. Damer's bust 
by herself is also here. 

In another room is the famed Medicean Vase, 
presumed to have been executed in Greece at the pe* 
riod of Alexander the Great. The story sculptured 
in basso-rilievo represents the sacrifice of Iphigenia, 
who is seated, mournfully expecting her hapless 
doom, before the altar of Diana. Four of the 
warriors are supposed to represent Agamemnon, 
Adiilles, Ulysses and Menelaus. The Duke of 
Devonshire has ordered a copy of this vase at an 
expense of 500/. 

In the second chamber of these portraits is the 
celebrated recumbent Hermaphrodite. So exqui* 
dte is the finish, and so natural the sleep, of this 
amlnguous beauty, that the lines already quoted, 
irritten upon Michael Angelo*s Night, would, I 
think, be much more appropriate here. 
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I must draw my account of this Museum td a 
conclusion, and therefore will only record two more 
pictures out of the large collections of the various 
schools, with one other gallery. 

A Marine View introducing the Villa de' Me- 
dici by Claude, the figures by Filippo Lauri. Here 
is a picture of magic. All the objects are equally 
grand, and animated. I gazed till I fancied I 
could inhale the* warm, delicious air shed around, 
and see the bright sim-beam, dancing on the liquid 
waves. 

The other is a picture of terror. Leonardo da 
Vinci's Head of Medusa. Exquisitely finished, 
and owing its wondrous horrors to the study of 
the young artist amid the hideous, living mon- 
sters ; a reclining head with innumerable venomous, 
hissing, serpents in place of hair, surrounded by 
toads, and poisoned asps, while from the mouth 
may be seen to issue the foul malignant pest. 

The Cabinet of Gems comes next. Supported 
by four columns of Oriental Alabaster, and four of 
Verde Antique, and containing six armoires full 
of the richest gems, and jewels, wrought, and in- 
troduced, in various forms, and cut with a perfec- 
tion as valuable as the gem itself. 

Small columns of Sienna Agate having capitals 
of Rock Crystal, cQibellished with Topazes, Tur- 
quoises, &c. Vases of one entire piece of Lapis 
Lazuli^of Sardonyx, or Blood Stone, &c. One of 
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Lapis Laztili is nearly 13 inches in diameter. A 
Kock Crystal Coffer wrought with; scriptural suIk 
jccts. An enamelled figure of Cosmo II, in a 
golden robe kneeling before an altar; having 
mosaics of the rarest marbles, the crown, and altar, 
with other ornaments, formed of the most precious 
stones. A small cup composed of a single eme- 
rald. A little dog formed of one pearl. A bust 
of a warrior wrought in gold, the head cut out of 
one jewel. Hercules killing the Hydra, formed of 
jasper, and pearls. A portrait of Tiberius wrought 
out of one Turquoise. These are a few of the 
dazzUng, though certainly very unimportant, ra- 
rities of this Sanctum Sanctorum. 

As the Gallery presents a series of paintings re- 
presenting the art from its earliest dawn to its 
latest refinements, in one of the corridors may be 
seen scriptural subjects painted by some Greek 
artists as' far back as the thirteenth century. 
These stiff, angular, unmeaning, representations of 
the Virgin^ and Child, are much the same, the one 
as the other, for in those dark days the very pos- 
ture, and mode of painting the divine Jesus, as an 
infant, and his mother, were prescribed and regu- 
lated by the monastic ritual. The illusion of re- 
presenting life upon canvass was not thought of, or 
not attempted, and labour was thrown away, and 
more attempt at a silly effect was shown by giving 
a gold ground to the picture, and introducing be* 
spangled draperies, and gilt borders. 
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Thd series of busts of the Bxnnan Emperors, 
with their wives and daughters, is esteemed very 
valuable, and extend from the age of Julius Caesar 
to that of Constantine. 

The Gabinetto Fisico is under the same roof 
with a collection olf preserved birds, beasts, fishes, 
insects, minerals, &e. &c. Here are a suite of 
chambers, containing a complete museum of imi- 
tative anatomical preparations, all in wax. To 
science, and surgery, such an exposition is desira- 
ble ; but, to my eyes, this exhibition of the human 
body cut up, opened, and shown with all its vis- 
cera, kc. &c. is sickening,— -male and female, with- 
out reserve, and in every section, shown to the 
life and to the bone by the closest imitation in co- 
loured wax : a portion of the rooms is appropriated 
to the display of all the mysteries of nature through- 
out the entire process of gravidation ; while the 
whole is calculated to make one shudder, and al- 
most dread to make a single motion for fear of dis- 
arranging so intricate a machine. I thought of 
the words of the Psalmist—" We are fearftilly, 
and wonderfully, made." 

This museum is or was under the direction of 
the Chevalier Felici Fontana. A Sicilian of the 
name of Zumbo was the first to adapt wax to the 
imitation of human anatomy. Besides this of 
which I have been speaking, there is a famous re- 
{aes^ntation of the progress of the Plague on the 
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human frame, done in wax, likewise, on a small 
scale. This room is not commonly shown, or open 
like the others. It was executed hy the Ahhat^ 
Lumho, in the time, and hy the orders, of the Me- 
dici* 

Three cases represent first, the feehleness, the 
horrors, and the anguish, with the despair of the 
unhappy victim when seized hy the incipient pest : 
—the second, the commencement of putridity, and 
corruption, when hurled into the common chameL 
house ; — the third, the last stages of putrefaction^ 
the bursting of the body ; the dropping off of the 
limbs ; the tarantula and the rat gnawing at the 
entrails ; the mushroom, and the worm created and 
fed by human corruption ! 

The l6th and 17th have been occupied in rang- 
ing through the state rooms of the Grand Duke at 
the Pitti Palace, the value of whose collection of pic- 
tures may be somewhat estimated when it is known 
that the French despoiled it of no less than between 
sixty and seventy which they carried to the Louvre, 
but which are now restored to their royal owner. 

Of Salvator Rosa there are several. One very 
large painting represents a battle. This artist, so 
sublime, and terrible in his conceptions, and so 
energetic in his executions, can bring the spectator 
into the midst of the very scene he represents, ot 
elevate his soul to those nameless conceptions which 
the pencil cannot paint, though it may excite them^ 
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and which the heart alone can feel. Herein is the 
very essence of the art ; — the technical labours of 
chiaro 'scuro, effect, finish, contrast, &c. are ma- 
nual ; — ^the energy of passion, the soul, the poetry 
of painting, are neither to be taught or acquired : 
<-*to paint them is first to feel them. 

To return from my digression. This battle has 
all the awful horrors, and confusion, of such a 
scene. It may be long gazed upon, and still furnish 
food for the imagination. By the same hand, are 
some matchless, glowing, waving^ sea pieces. Two 
splendid landscapes of Rubens ; his own portrait 
with his brother's and the two philosophers, Gro- 
tins and Lipsius : also his large painting of the 
Devastations of War, are among the best pictures 
of this spirited artist, whose conception, and execu- 
tion, seem equally, and so surprisingly, ready and 
felicitous. Here, besides, are Michael Angelo's 
Fates, the three Weird Sisters, like the witches of 
Macbeth 

'* So wither'd and so wild in their attire 
Tliat look not like the inhabitants of the earthy 
And yet are on't." 

For a contrast of grace and form, take Giulio 
Romano's Apollo dancing with the Muses. Here 
further are some very fine productions by Cigoli, 
particularly an Ecce Homo : Portrait of Salvator 
Rosa by himself: Raphael's invaluable Holy Fa* 
milies, La S' Famiglia detta dell' Impannata.; 
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and his Madonna della Seggiola. The wonders of 
this latter picture consist in the maternal tender- 
ness, and dignity, that heam in the eyes, and beau- 
teous face, of the Virgin as she seems to strain her 
divine, and playful, infant in her arms ; while the 
little St John, with his arms so unaffectedly 
clasped, seems replete with mild, and innocent, 
devotion. So famed is this work of art, that, I 
believe, almost every engraver of note has attempted 
to perpetuate it. Here is also this artist's famed 
portrait of Pope Jtdius II. 

One other painting there is of which I may at- 
tempt a description, but cannot give any adequate 
idea — Guide's Cleopatra, a demi figure of the 
beautiful Queen applying the fatal asp to her bo- 
som. So struck was I with this picture that, much 
as I have said of Titian's Venus, perhaps this sur- 
passes it. Her lovely head, uplifted to the skies, 
she seems to contemplate, so soon to attain, is 
bound by her dark tresses, still, as ever, tasteftiUy 
arranged. A light shade is thrown over the throat, 
and part of the bust, the rest is alabaster ; so fair 
that one might worship it; so round, and real, 
that one may fancy its palpitations. The effect is 
produced entirely without labour, or violent con- 
trast ; her silken robes are white, and very faint 
blue, nor is there a single dark shadow throughout 
the canvass. This is the Cleopatra that subdued 
Anthony. 
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/ 

/ The Grand Dudiess has lately had a Bath fitted 

up iist herself in this palace, the extreme elegance 
and taste of which, strike all visitors. It has 
columns of Verde Antique with Corinthian ca- 
jntak of the purest marhle, and in the recesses 
between which are four nymphs, beautifully sculp- 
tured. The room is tastefully draped with light 
blue silk, and silver fringe, while every ornament is 
appropriate, the entablature being enriched with 
carvings of dolphins, and sportive sea monsters ; the 
tables inlaid with marine views; and her High- 
nesses chairs are formed as ocean shells, supported 
by silver swans, whose wings conjoined make an 
elbow to repose upon. 

In another room there are two of the largest co^ 
lumns of the purest Oriental Alabaster I ever saw : 
the one is plain ; the other spiral. Their diame- 
ter at the base is 9^ inches : their height, without 
including the capitals, and bases, is 7 feet, 4^ inches. 
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CHAi^ER XV. 

SAKTA C«OCK — SANTX ; HIS TOMB AT lUVSNNA"— LIFJB, AMP 

WHITINGS mCHASIi ANGBLO's T0M9> AND ALFIBBI^S 

BBFLBCTtONS tTPON IT — ^ALFIBBl's TOMB^ ANB PASQtTIKABlB 
— ^MACHIAVBLLI AND GALILEO— DISCOVB BY OF THB VXItIB 
CBOSS— CATHEDRAL, AMD SACRED 8YN0D&»-CAMBANIIfB— * 
BAPTI8TBBY AND BRONZE DOORS— OANOVA's VENUS — THE 
COCOMBRO THEATRE — TACCHINARDI^ AND BOKINI— BOSSiNt 
— BBFLEOnONS ON MtmiO— VALLOMBBOtA--- BOICANTIC mtm 
0L17SI0N> AND POETICAL SKETCH— OBIOIN^ AND ANCIENT 
LEGEND — VISITED BY MILTON — BXTBACT FROM HIM. 

Floe£Nce has given birth to many iUustrions 
name*. Among those whose bones^ and sculptured 
tombs, repose in the church of Santa Croee are 
Michael Angelo, Machiayelli, and Galileo. 

To recover the relics of Dante, the Florentines 
have made many efforts, but it waa his imgratefVd 
countrymen who banished him ; it was at Ravetma 
that he found an asylum, and a grave ; and by a 
decree of the Pope and a just one, they wlu> shel- 
teitd him have the right to keep his hallowed 
coffin. I admire his epitaph at Ravenna— 

Ezulem a Florentia eoLeepit Ravenna; vivo fruent, mor* 
tuum oolens. 

Tumulum pretiosum musis S. P. Q. Rav. jure ac ere sue 
tanquam thesaurum suum munivit^ instauravit, omavit. 

Ravenna received him when an exile from Florence /—en- 
joying Idm while living; honooring him when dead. 

This tomb, dear to the lA\xBe&, the Senate and peqple of ^l/iff^ 
venna, of their own authority, from their oWn funds, and as 
their public treasure, have erected, consecrated, and adorned. 
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The Florentines are now proud even of an old 
portrait of him in the Duomo, and religiously pre- 
serve a stone on which he is known to have sat in 
the Piazza :— it is also in contemplation to erect a 
cenotaph to his memory in this church of Santa 
Croce. 

Dante was bom at Florence about the middle of 
the thirteenth century, and held distinguished 
rank, having been many times invested with tlie 
appointment of ambassador. In the various feuds 
that distracted the city, his party were - completely 
overpowered about the year 1300 ; first he was 
banished, and his property forfeited ; in 180S he 
was eondenftied to be burnt alive, under base accu* 
sation of fraud ; and in 1321 he died at Ravenna. 
Some few years afterwards, honoiurs, almost divine, 
were paid to his memory ; for Dante is the idol of 
Italy, as Shakspeare is of England. 

Each flourishing at a period when letters were 
but in their dawn, each has created a language, 
imagery, and idioms peculiarly their own ; new 
fashions, new tastes, and customs have rendered 
obsolete, and almost imintelligible, some of their 
allusions, .and expressions ; yet through centuries, 
and ages, their fame, and veneration still blooms ; 
while other bards are forgotten ; and the greatest 
that have survived in either country acknowledge 
the supremacy of the genius of these two. 
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In front of the Sarcophagus of Michael Angelo 
are three weeping figures of Painting, Sculpture, 
and Architecture. On it is his hust^^and hy his 
own desire, the monument is so placed that he 
seems to regard the dome of the cathedral erected 
hy BruneUesco, and from which he conceived and 
executed, the still grander cupola of St. Peter's. 
This is altogether a superh monument, and is fur- 
ther very memorahle as having first kindled the 
emb^s of reflection and genius in the soul of one 
whom Italy greatly vaunts — Alfieri ; — whose 
young mind, only seventeen, was then at war 
within itself from conscioumess of, but inability to 
combat with, idleness and dissipation, and which 
had not yet encountered any adequate excitement 
to arouse his slumbering energies, and urge him to 
be a Man. It is recorded in his life, written by 
himself, and these are his words : 

" La tomba di Michelangelo in S* Croce fu una delle 
poche oose che mi fermassero ; e su la memoria di quell' uomo 
di tanta fama feci una qualche riflessione, e fin da quel punto 
sentii fortemente che non riuscivano veramente grandi fra gli 
uomini die quei pochissimi che aveano lasciata alcuna oosa sta- 
bile fatta da loro." 

The tomb of Michael Angelo in S*^ Croce was one of" 
the few things that arrested me. I began to reflect on the me« 
mory of one so renowned^ and finally I felt vehemently that 
even of the great among mankind none had lived to a good end 
but those very few who had left something permanent and stable 
of their own creation. 



How deeply^ eternsmyi important ; and yet bow 
sUghti bow imper^ptiUe to all around, are tho&a 
^t impulses that strike in early years upon the 
80ul| and, breeding there, lead on to fame, or in- 
famy ! How vital then, how affecting, the care of 
those by whom the infant mind is moulded for 
ever to weal or to woe ! 

Further on is the tomb of Alfieri, erected by his 
wife the Countess of Albany, the last remnant of 
the royal blood of the Stuarts. It represents Italy, 
crowned, mourning at the Sarcophagus of her poetf 
it is enriched by a basso-rilieyx) head of Alfieri, and 
is adorned with appropriate laurel wreaths, lyies^ 
and masks : — the work of Canova.* 

Alfieri has left behind him the fame of a poet, 
and the character of a patriot. But pride, aristocra-^ 
tical pride, unbounded, filled his entire soul, and 
the lustre of his public career is dimmed by thci 
recollection of some of his private conduct. 

Madnavelli is recorded in this very pithy epi- 
taph. 

* This manumont having h^en erected about the time that 
the French were despoiling Italy of its tifeasnres, the following 
pasquinade was affixed at Rome upon that now mutilated^ but 
once witty, effigy. 

Questa volta Canova Tha sbagliata. 
Ha ritalia vestita, ed € spogliata. 

Sux« j«-Canova this time baa madtf a mistake t 
He shows Italy rob'd when she's bare as a stake. 
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Taata nomini nuUttti (ar eulogiunb 

Nic]ioIiiu4 MaobiftTvlU 

Ob. A. D. 15«7.» 

And 6alileo*s bones 91Q ako here whose long psne** 
gyric now deckres him who when living was to 
persecuted and despised, as 

" NuUi 9lfttis fue compamidus.'' f 

Behind the high altar are some very curious, and 
antique, paintings by Agnolo Gaddi in allusion to 
the discovery of the true Cross. In the }*ear 806, 
St. Helena, the mother of Oonstantine, being at 
Jerusalem, and shocked at the proflmaUon of ft 
temple of Venus occupying the site where per« 
haps the Holy Sepulchre had been, ordered it to 
be rased to the ground. Remains conflnnatory 
of her predictions were found, but, above all, the 
three Grosses were there. Now, the difficulty was 
to ascertain the holy one ; and alas ! no clue, no 
conjecture, or effort, appeared feasible, till finally a 
reverend bishop ordered them all to be efuried to 
the house of a sick woman. Here h^ teied the 
virtue of the two first without effect, but no sooner 
was the patient lifted firom her bed, and placed 
upon the right Ooss, than she immediately became 
whole ! 

* To fuch ft name no fulogium i« ^d^Uftle* Nicptd/^ Ms^ 
t In hU ds7 inoompfunble. 
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258 The Cathedral. 

22d. — ^The Cathedral of Florence was under- 
taken in the year 1298» though not completed till 
about 1470. Its dome was the glory of Brunel- 
leschii and the object of Michael Angelo's imceasing 
admiration ; for even in death he desired that his 
bust on his tomb might be so placed as if he could 
still view that paragon of architectural skiU which 
had emboldened him to execute that yet more stu- 
pendous monument the cupola of St. Peter^s. Its 
length is about 420 feet by 360. 
. In 1439 was held within its sacred walls that 
venerable council of the Greek Emperor, and his 
Patriaxchsy in union with the Roman Pontiff, and 
prelates, mutually agreeing on one holy, and indis- 
soluble, &ith ; but the subjoined inscription then 
affixed in the church will best explain. 

Sacroflancta OEcumenicadecima septa 83modus hac in Floren- 
tina Basilica oelebrata, in qu^ tarn Grttin. quam Latini in unam 
eandemque veram fidem consensere^ coram Eugenio IV. XJni- 
Tenalis Ecdesie Pontifice^ necnon Joanne Augusto^ Gre« 
oorum Imperatore> Anno Domini, 1439** 

And again : ^ 

Ad perpetuam rei memoriam. Generali Concilio Florentie cele- 
brato, post longas disputationes unio Grecorum facta est in hac 
ipsa Ecclesia die 6ta Julii, 1439; presidente eidem concUio 
Eugenio, Papa> cum Latinis Episcopis, et Prelatis, et Proceribus 

'* The seventeenth Holy (Ecumenical Council has been cele- 
brated in this cathedral of Florence, in which, both Greeks and 
Latins have united in one, the same, and true. Faith, in the pre- 
sence of Eugene IV, Chief Bishop of the Universal Church, 
and of John Augustus, Emperor of the Greeks, A. D. 1439* 
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Greoorum in oopiofio numero ; sublatisque erroribus in unam 
eandemque rectam fidem quam Romana tenet Ecdesia^ consen* 
serunt.* 

In the cathedral is the portrait of Dante» akeady 
alluded to ; and another, supposed of our country- 
man» Sir John Hawkwood, who died in the time of 
Richard II. As there are no chapels ranged along 
its naves to display sculpture, and the lighter 
beauties of architecture, this cathedral has a com- 
paratively naked, and desolate effect; while the 
light that finds its way with difficulty through the 
dome is so scanty that the general darkness in- 
creases the sombre, and little inviting, appearance 
of the interior of this edifice, certainly far more 
promising, and splendid, in its exterior form, and 
case of black, and white, marble. 

The Campanile is the handsomest building of 
the kind I have hitherto seen, being a quadran- 
gular tower of the height of 280 feet, composed 
of, and wrought with, beautiAilly variegated mar- 
bles, among which red is the predominant colour. 

* For an everlasting remembrance. At a General Council 
held at Florence, after long continued disputations, an union 
with the Greeks was effected in this church on July 6, 1439* 
President, Pope £ugene, in company with many Latin bishops 
and prelates, and Greek elders and rulers. Moreover, all 
errors being expunged, they have united in that one, the same, 
and the true, faith held by the Roman Catholic church. 



Is the church united ? All its professors, believers, and the 
right faith at length proved after 1800 years disputations? 

S S 
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860 The Baptistery. 

Attached to the Baptistery, which is supposed to 
have been a temple of Mars, are three bronze 
doors, two of which are so exquisitely sculptured, 
that Michael Angelo is reported to have said they 
were worthy to be the gates of Paradise. 

They were ordered in commemoration, and in 
gratitude for the cessation of the plague in 1400. 
That on the south is by Andrew Pisano, represent- 
ing the history of St. John the Baptist ; that on 
the north, the life of Jesus Christ ; and that on 
the east, the incidents of the Old Testament, both 
the latter by Ghiberti. The flowers, and birds, 
sculptured by this artist pass all praise. 

Two Porphyry Columns at these gates were the 
gift of the Pisans to the Florentines in 1117 for a 
military service against the Luccese : — yet, will it 
be believed, that over these doors, and from these 
columns, are suspended, in festoons, the chains of 
the harbour of Pisa, when taken by the Floren- 
tines in 1362. 

24.— I have this day seen Canova*s Venus. 
During the interval in which the Medicean Goddess 
graced the Louvre, this next best occupied her 
pedestal in the Gallery of Florence. Now restored 
to the Grand Duke, she has a boudoir to herself in 
his palace, where her figure is reflected, and multi- 
plied, in every aspect by the lofty glasses that line 
the room. 
Wera I asked my opinioui I should say that this 
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is the most perfect, exquisite, and finished, delinea- 
tion of mortal, female, beauty that the chisel ever 
shaped. I have expressed the word *^ mortal " in 
contrast to the Grecian Venils, which I would say 
is the semblance of heavenly purity, as the modem 
Venus is of earthly perfection. In the one statue 
the artist has disdained drapery, his divinity needed 
it not, there is " Heaven in her eye ; ** for the 
other, the words of the poet are, perhaps, the most 
applicable description I can give. 

*' From her naked limbs of glowing white> 
Harmonious swell'd by nature's finest biuul, 
In folds^ loose floating, falls the fainter lawn ; 
And fair exposed she stands, shrunk from herself. 
With fancy blushing ; at the doubtful breexe 
Alarm'd, and starting like the fearful fawn." 

These lines are really appropriate, ' though I 
know not whether such was the idea of the sculp- 
tor, and I vdll only further add that, so exquisite 
is the beauty of this Nymph, that the imagination 
of the poet, bright as it is, might have kindled 
into a more fervent glow, had this Venus been his 
prototype. 

26th Inst. Music. — I have not hitherto spoken 
of music ; and it may perhaps surprise those who, 
like myself, anticipated the delights of Italian strains 
to hear the declaration, that since I left Milan 
until my arrival here, all that I have heard, gene- 
rally speaking, has been of the humblest kind. 

To the opera, or Pergola, I have not been 
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from the indifferent report I have heard of it, but 
I shall ever delight in the recollection of that 
minor theatre, the Cocomero, and of the pleasute 
there inspired by Rossini's music of the opera of 
Edward, and Christina, aided by the incomparable 
tenor voice of Tacchinardi, and the yet more 
attractive warblings, and exquisite intonation, of 
the Prima Donna, Emilia Bonnini, supported by 
an admirable orchestra, and a masterly leader. I 
have gone whenever I could, and whenever una- 
voidably absent, have felt all the languor of regret. 

How melodious must be the voices of these two 
I have named, when it is known that all the rest 
are just proportionably indifferent ; and that the 
chorusses are the most nasal, and discordant, noises 
ever heard. 

The price of admission to the Italian theatres is 
80 small that the talent engaged must bear a pro- 
portionate ratio ; for the same reason an opera once 
produced is played every night, sometimes for 
months. Rossini is the favourite of the day, and 
he adapts his melodies, perhaps from his genius, 
perhaps from his policy, to the taste of the modem 
Italian audiences. 

This Opera is one of the most expressive I ever 
listened to : one might close the eye, yet divine 
the action by the melody. A Quintett in the first 
act is the most delicious concord of sweet sounds 
ever inhaled by mortal ears; and a Solo in the 
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second act by Tacchinardi is sublime. Generally 
speaking, Rossini has not the energy, the loftiness, 
the sublimity of music that stuns, and shakes, the 
soul : — take one example, the last scene of Don 
Giovanni by Mozart : Rossini's is the power to 
penetrate into the remotest depths, and very soul, 
of harmony ; and ever and anon to produce thos^ 
captivating, melodious, expressive, strains that steal 
upon, subdue, and fill up, every sense. 

Of all the enjoyments of earth. Music is the 
only one we hope to partake of in heaven :— and 
why ? — ^because it is the purest. Other delights 
have somewhat sensual ; some alloy of 4;he grosser 
particles of human feelings ; — Music is piure as the 
Vestal flames which were kindled only by the rays 
of the sun ; and, when enjoying its power, we 
approximate something nearer to that heaven where 
the Deity sits enthroned, and to whom the Angels 
are ever quiring. 

It is Dante, I believe, in his Inferno, who speaks 
of some one meeting there a melodious songster of 
the earth, and intreating a strain. While he sings, 
all the troubled spirits crowd around, forgetting 
their woes till their jailer drives them back ! It 
was Orpheus's lyre that gained him admission, into 
hell. Pluto and Proserpine shed tears at his me^ 
lody : the wheel of Ixion stopped : Tantalus forgot 
his thirst : the stone of Sisyphus ceased to roll : 
the Furies relented ! 



t64 Music. 

MuBio is that soft language, or as Petrarch 
boautiftilly terms it 

n parlar che nell* anima n senteT 
The language of the soul. 

Intnliaeoiisly it ean pierce the heart ; can recall 
the past; can conjure up the delights^ and the 
sorrows, that are gone by ; and keep up soft con- 
verse in the soul with the best, and purest, affec- 
tions of the mind. 

A few notes shall strike some sympathetic chord 
within ; elicit some fond, heart-entwined, recollec- 
tions ; and, instantly, the friend of our choice, or 
the idol mistress of our soul, shall be with us, and, 
as it were, in us, diffusing the pleasingly melan- 
choly remembrances of days that are past ; and like 
a pure spirit, mingling with our present existence. 
By music, devotion is heightened ; passion is as- 
suaged, or excited ; affection kindled ; hope che- 
rished : the lively dance, and the spirits, are exhi- 
larated ; man rushes to battle, and to death, at the 
«ound of martial music :--*and it is — ** the food of 
love.** 

Tell me, ye who can, any sensation so exquisite, 
so piu:e, so refined, as the concord of sweet sounds 
by the side of Her we love ; when, forgetting aught 
else, and all around, we breathe the impassioned 
soul ; and inhale the responsive sigh ! 

Vallombrosa.— The 28th was given to an excur* 
sion to the Abbey of Vallombrosa, a spot which 
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Milton is said to have visited, and itom which he 
is supposed to have painted some of the scenic ima- 
gery of Paradise Lost Ariosto alludes to it &us : 

■ Vallomlirosa 
Cod fu nominato una badia 
Rioca e bella, non men religiota ; 
E oortesa a chiunque vi venia.* 

Though the day was remarkably finoj yet as there 
prevailed at the time we were there an hasiness 
around the distant scenery, we did not ascend the 
summit of the mountain^ nor mount the lesser 
cliff where is a smaller monastery, distinguished 
as the Paradisino, fit)m the enchanting landscape 
it commands. My praise of the scenery must 
therefore be confined to the ride which leads to 
the convent, and to the romantic views imuiedi* 
ately around it. 

It is environed by an amphitheatre of hills, and 
groves of lofty firs : seclusion, and romantic soli- 
tude, form its chief characteristics: with which 
impression on the mind, I transcribe an effluion, 
dictated on the spot, by a train of pensive 
thoughts. 

fVriUm tA VMmkvm» U21. 

In these lone shades, where solitude e'er reigns j 
Far from the world, and all its sick*ning pains. 
Here let me muse, and hush'd he every strife. 
Remote from man, and vain, ddudve life: 



* Vallomhrosaj an ahhey thus named, equally wealthy, pio« 
tures^ue, and pious ; and courteous also to every visitor. 



866 Pensive T/ioughts. 

Mid scenes wliich^ erst> the classic muse did sing 

And Milton soaring with subUmer wing. 

Here may tlie hearty when sadd'ning thoughts inspire^ 

Flee from mock mirth, and into self retire ; 

Friendship betray'd may here some solace find 

To heal the wound still rankling in the mind. 

Here too may some fond youth of generous mould. 

Whose heart responded to the tale he told. 

Whose idol mistress to adore was pleasure, . 

His heart's chief life, and soul's best treasure^ 

Find a fit place to mourn his hapless lot. 

And sigh o'er love profaned and vows forgot. 

l§ome one unfit to feel, just fit to feign, 

A mimic love, to give another pain.^ 

Whose fashion-phrase, or mode, or dress more spruce. 

Or dashing vice, may coffer some excuse 

To show the bitter slight, or cold disdain. 

Or words of scorn to love that pleads in vain ; 

To sink the soul, oppress it more and more. 

And bleed the fainting heart at every pore. 

Or here, perchance, may flee some maiden true. 

Firm of resolve to bid the world adieu ; 

Of him she fondly loved, by fate bereft. 

No hope, no joy, or peace, to her is left ; 

To memory's woes she gives the live-long day. 

Weeps o'er the past, and sighs her soul away. 

Or here may pine some yet more hapless maid 

Hosunxr abused^ and. virgin faith betray *d: 

Retirement best suits with wounded pride. 

And woe that springs from shame who would not hide } 

Like some fair vase of alabaster hue. 

Of purest form, and exquisite to view. 

If once defaced, deform'd, by hands profane, 

Or lustre lost by some foul, tainted, flame. 

The beauteous object, late the general pride. 

To pity, scorn, neglect, is thrown aside. 

But to proceed regularly. This Abbey was 
founded about the eleventh century by a noble of 
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Florence, Giovanni Gualberti, of whom and of his 
flight from the devil, there remains on record, 
this curious legend. Being at prayers in the 
forest, he was attacked by Satan, who pursued 
him hotly to the brink of a precipice, down which 
he meant to hurl him. The Saint, on the verge 
of destruction, touched, or leant against, a rock 
close by : the adamant yielded to the pressure, and 
admitted his whole body ; the devil, in his haste, 
shot past the rock, and down the gulph, while the 
Saint got out, and walked home ! 

But few remains now of this once peopled mo- 
nastery. From the Padre Forestiero, or Rev. 
Monk, commissioned to receive strangers, we ex- 
perienced every kind hospitality, though our visit 
extended but to two or three hours, and did not 
afford time to inspect their museum of natural 
history, nor any other memorable object except 
the church, which contains a portrait of an English 
Benedictine Monk of this convent, and who in the 
last century became famous for his recovery of the 
art of Scagliola : Father Hugford. 

The verses of Milton allusive to Vallombrosa 
are these : 

So on lie fares^ and to the border comes 
Of Eden, where delicious Paradise, 
Now nearer, crowns with her enclosure green 
As with a rural mound, the champaign head 
Of a steep wilderness, whose hairy sides 
With thicket overgrown, grotesque and wild 
Access denied ; and over head up grew 



t§8 VaUombrosa. 

iMUpertUe height of loftiett ihud^ 
A sylvan aoen^ : and aa the ranks ascend 
Shade ahove shade^ a wpgdy theatre 
Of statelioit Tiew. 

Asd again the poet in his fint bopk of Paradise 

I^ost; says- 
Thick as autumnal leaves that strew the brooks 
In Vallomhrosa where the Etrurian diadca 
High o'er arch'd embower* 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

MOnX PAXaOB-^BBKVBNUTX'fl PIOTVmB«— MOOI >4rHff»iii 
XICHABL ANOBIiO'l AOOKIft— BOBOLI OABDBMi— -THS OBAlfll 
DUKB AT THK ' PLAT— COItNTESS OF ALBANY AND ALFXBBX 
— ^FLOBBNOB SCULFTUBB — BABTOLtNl^ AND GHABOB8 VPOK 
ftBNDINO TWO VAiBI M BMOLAND— DBPABTUBB FOB Bdlfll 
-— 8IBNNA«->THB CATHBDBAL-~>ANTiaUB UQU1C^-'9WM»^ 
6BSCIAN 6BACB0— BATHS OF ST. PBTBB AT LA SCALA — 
SULPfiUB CATES— NATUBAL CAMBOS^ &C— BADXOOFANI— 
ANOIBNT VOL6CIUM— BOLSBNA AND BASALT COLUMM'** 
BAOCANO— *B01IB«-»SKBTGH OF THB JOVBNBTf AND W» 
PBN0BS. 

At the Mozzi Palazzo at Florence is a very flM 
j^nting by Benvenuti, who is President ni the 
Royal Academy of Arts. The subject is that of 
the Saxons swearing allegiance to Bonaparte afWr 
the fatal battle of Jena. The scene is tordi-light» 
with an imperfect view of the dty. Napoleon^ 
whose portrait here is asserted to be one of the inosfc 
accurate known, and I can easily credit it, stand- 
ing in a firm attitude, and" with a most impressit^ 
Inspect, receives the last promises of the Duke oif 
Brunswick, upheld by his attendants, and o*er 
whose war-worn, and venerable fiice, alreidy 
death b^^ins to shadow his ghostly palL The 
troops around their ccnnmander extend, geneiraUy, 
their arms while taking the oath of fealty, and nett 
to Napoleon are introduced his brother JertAne, 
with Murat, St. Cyr, Berthier wd others. 
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S70 // Palazzo Poggi. 

This picture has really all the impressive so- 
lemnity, and deep feeling which the subject de- 
mands, aided by the scenic effect of night, and 
uncertain, glimmering, fires. It very far surpasses, 
in my opinion, the other production of the same 
artist in the Corsini Palace, representing the Death 
of Priam : and where, among other pictures, is one 
by Carlo Dolci, a demi figure of Poetry, represented 
as crowned with laurels, and draped in a blue robe 
embossed with golden stars. For this painting, 
certainly a most beautiAil production, very large 
sums have been vainly offered by English ama- 
teurs. 

The Poggi Palace, a country retirement of 
the Grand Duke, from June to September, and 
only at a distance of about two miles, has no- 
thing very memorable throughout its range of 
rooms ; — the best thing for me to note is a Dying 
Adonis, sculptured by Michael Angelo. The at- 
titude may appear, as many of this artist's produc- 
tions do, somewhat forced, and constrained ; the 
boar is introduced imder, and as it were compressed 
by Adonis's legs, but the expression of the heaven- 
fiivoured, yet dying, mortal is admirable: sub- 
dued by death, yet still struggling with love of 
life, and one might say, with recollections of his 
celestial Goddess. 

At the avenues of the Poggi Palace are the sta- 
tues of Petrarch and Dante, for on this spot they 
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were aocustomed to recite their verses to the 
people. 

The best promenade of Florence is perhaps the 
Boboli Gardens, attached to the Pitti Palace. They 
are very extensive, commanding by their elevation 
beautiful prospects, and being very profusely adorned 
with statues ; some of which possess merit. Theii? 
chief attraction is in consisting entirely of ever- 
geens ; ilex, cypress, fir, bay, laurel, laurestinus, &c. 
They are the largest gardens in Italy which thu^ at 
all times, and even in the depth of winter, preserve 
the verdure of summer. 

The Florentines are said to be content with the 
existing form of government, but which I have 
understood to be almost arbitrary, and dependent 
upon the will of the Grand Duke. One curious, and 
extraordinary proof of this is occasionally given at 
the theatres. When His Imperial, and Royal 
Highness honours the house with his presence^ 
not choosing to stay late, yet preferring the last 
part of a performance to the first, then the last 
part is played before the first ; and when the Grand 
Duke, and &mily, have retired, then the audience 
are indulged with seeing the banning where the 
end should be. — This is a stretch of independent 
will which Napoleon in the utmost plenitude of his 
power, and idolization, never thought of attempt- 
ing. 

Louisa, Countess of Albany, Princess of StoU 
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bfig, tht last denendant of the royal Stuartf, and 
the widow of Alfieri, I should have wished to have 
aeen. Proud of her affinity to the crown of Eng- 
hndf though the descendant of an exiled monarchi 
the bears on her carriage^ &e. the royal arms of 
Sngland, and, as I understand, preserres a Court 
etiquette as strict as the Grand Duke of Tuscany 
himself. Time must hare withered her charms, 
and impaired her powers ; but, though I know her 
not» I can but think highly of one who swayed i^ 
bug, and powerfully, the heart of him whom Italy 
prizes so highly, who, in his writings, has so dis« 
tingmshed, and beautifully depicted, her; and 
this, moreorer, after possessing her as a wi& for 
twelve years, conduding his panegyric by saying^ 

" Ma lA lei d iiinalja» addolcLice, e migliorasi di giomo in 
giomo U mio ttnimo." * (Vila d' Alfisri.) 

Florence is famed fi>r its cheapness of sculpture, 
as well as for the many professors of it ; and, in 
truth, it is no little amusement to go from Studio 
to Studio, and admire the innumerable, and some 
admirable copies in alabaster, and marble, from all 
celebrated originals, modem, or antique ; as well 
as vases, tripods, with every other species of elegant, 
and fanciful, embellishment. 

Among the best professors is Bartolini, who 
aeoms selected by the English to perpetuate their 

* For> through her> day by ^ay^ 13 my mind elevated, o(Mn« 
flvtti, and askdiorftted* 
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phizzes; since here may be seen busts without 
number of those— Whose names are known to fame 
and those — Who scarcely have a name. 

In this Studio I selected two large, and beau- 
tiful. Alabaster Vases, paying the price agreed for 
them ; also for the box to pack them in, &c. and 
gave directions for sending them to England. As 
they were meant for a present, I much wished to 
pay every possible contingency of expense up to 
their delivery, but this being asserted to be impossi- 
ble, I parted with a strict understanding upon 
honour (I wish it had been upon paper) that the 
whole further charges should not exceed One 
Pound. During my absence from England, and in 
about two months after purchase, they were deli- 
vered in London with this bill. 

Account of charges upon a case re- 
ceived from Florence by the Schooner 

and delivered to . £ s. d. 

Amount paid the Sculptor's Agents at 

Florence and Leghorn 1 15 9 

Foreign Postage 3^. lOrf. — Entry 6*. . . 9 10 
Duty 2*. 6rf. — Officers and Men at Cus- 
tom House 2*. — Landing, Wharfage, 

&c. 4;y 8 6 

Porterage and Delivery, Ts. 6d. — Com- 
mission 10^ 17 6 

Freight, Primage, Pierage 1 11 

5 2 7 
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Upon hearing of this demand, long afterwards, 
I was very indignant, and wrote instantly to desire 
it might not be paid, since I could prove it to be 
contrary to all previous agreements ; and deemed 
it therefore, either a gross surcharge, or mistake. 

In the intermediate time however, it had been 
paid ; but, in consequence of some remonstrance, 
the London agent had ventured to deduct 20^. 

Upon my return to town, I explained the case to 
this agent, who promised his efforts to obtain redress, 
but I have long since abandoned all idea of this, 
more particularly as three houses are respectively 
concerned in the matter: — the Florentine artist; the 
Leghorn, and London, agents. 

I do not insert this trifling occurrence with any 
vindictive feelings ; I merely speak of it as a cau- 
tion to any who may subsequently make such, or 
more extensive, purchases, with a recommendation, 
unless they are utterly regardless of the cost of the 
article to have a specific agreement, to cover all 
contingent charges. 

Sunday. — On the ensuing Wednesday, it is fixed 
that we set off for Rome. If it be allowable to 
speak of pains proceeding only from disappointed 
anticipation, I may be allowed to speak of mine 
arising from the absence of the British Ambassa- 
dor, Lord Burgher sh. 

To Florence at large his present stay in England 
is mattei of regret; to Englishmen his loss is more 
severe. 
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To his ttiansion all who wer6 worthy \W[e wdi^ 
GOitte, and to his own countrymen, once properly 
introduced, a reception there, was naturally a pass* 
port to the circles of the other English, and Flo- 
rentine, nohility. For myself, I had that intro* 
duction which I may justly think would have 
brought me within the sphere to which His Excel- 
lency extended his favours ; and as I know of few 
objects more valuable to a traveller than an insight 
into the manners, and modes, of foreign society, I 
must proportionately lament the chance which has 
thus deprived me of this range of visiting. Never- 
theless, I have had the advantage of admission into 
some other superior circles, and from the drcum'^ 
stance of being directed by chance into a house 
where I became very intimate with its most agree- 
able inmates, I have less felt the want of, or the 
wish for a more extended circle of visiting. I am 
happy here to record Miss W. daughter of General 
Sir Charles W. whose amiability deserves more than 
this brief notice ; nor do I forget Miss H. who, 
to the advantages of birth, unites the charms of 
person, and of talent, with the vivacity of the 
liveliest of dispositions. 

Intimacy with Mrs. H. and the young lady, led 
to some gallantry, from a certain young gentleman 
of the party to Miss H. and it having been report- 
ed, whether truly or no, I cannot tell, that the 
said lady had exercised her skill in miniaturt 
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painting by a sketch of his portrait, on the ensuing 
morning, this effiision was accordingly presented to 
her. 

Address to a Young Lady who drew the Author's 
Portrait. 

Matilda deigns her talents bright 

To bid the pencil trace 
A Head ; and^ thus^ recall to sight 

Th' expression of the face. 

To fading colours she refers 

The features to impart :— 
To me such aid needs not ; 

For Hers are graven on my heart. 

5th Inst.— At length it was decided to leave 
Florence with all its attractions, and, accordingly 
at eleven o'clock on Wednesday morning we set 
out for Rome, sleeping at Poggibonsi the first 
night, and reaching Sienna the next morning. 
Here purer ItaUan is said to be spoken, commonly, 
than in most other cities of Italy. Our short stay 
allowed little more than an inspection of the Ca- 
thedral. 

The town is built on volcanic ground, and one 
eruption in 1797 did incalculable damage. So 
irregular, and hilly, is Sienna that the Baptistery, 
adjoining the Cathedral, is just imder it, so that 
through an iron lattice in the pavement of the 
church one may look down into the other building. 
This Cathedral was erected in the thirteenth century, 
and the present facade (its second) was the work of 
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two Siennese architects, Agnolo, and Agostino. It 
is very striking from the profusion, and crowding, 
of minute ornaments cut in the stone windows, co- 
himns, doors, and everywhere else, externally. 
The pavement near the choir, after having been 
much worn, is now carefully preserved by a wooden 
covering, it being inlaid with the most ancient spe- 
cies of mosaic work known, done by Beccafiimi, 
sumamed Meccarino, and by Duccio de Buonin- 
segna. 

It is formed by the intermixtOTe of white and 
grey marble, hatched with black mastic. The in- 
cidents best represented are the Sacrifice of Isaac : 
Jephtha*s rash vow : and Moses striking the rock. 

The Vestry possesses the Catholic Musical Ser- 
vice, with the Psalms, admirably written on vellum, 
and beautifully illuminated by the Monks. 

Aroimd the vault of the nave, and choir, are a 
set of heads of Popes in terra cotta. It can hardly 
be supposed that these should be accurate. The 
first of the series is Jesus Christ, having the dark 
complexion of a Moor, and an Oriental turban ; next 
to him is St. Peter, holding the keys of heaven, 
and hell ; and the last of the number is Alexan- 
der III. 

The greatest.rarity of Sienna is an antique group 
of Grecian sculpture, dug up under the church, 
and there treasiured, commonly called the Graces. 
Much might be expected from such a promise as 
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this, yet, so mutilated are these relics, that the 
effect is almost destroyed. The central figure is 
headless ; several of the arms are wanting, and 
there are several patches. Some heauty, and grace, 
there certainly is ; but, with all due deference to 
antiquity, I very much prefer some similar groups 
of modem execution. 

On the ensuing night we slept at Buonconvento ; 
and about eleven o'clock the following morning, 
breakfasted at La Scala. Here three of the party, 
including myself, hired horses to visit the Baths 
of St. Peter, at a distance of about s^ven miles, and 
were not a little gratified in our exploration of vol- 
canic wonders. The streams that flow around 
smoke perceptibly, and are too hot for the hand to 
bear long ; the odour, and taste, strongly sulphur- 
eous. Dr. Vegni was the first who produced a 
work of art simply by the operation of the water, 
which being scattered in spray, the calcareous parti- 
cles settle on moulds properly placed, and thus gra- 
dually produce a cameo, or intaglio, according to 
the impression. I bought an oval, cameo, head of 
Julius Csesar ; the time it had taken to form was 
six weeks. 

We then proceeded to the Sulphur Caves. All 
around exhibited the appearance of volcanic devas- 
tation ; the ground was split into yawning fissures, 
and caverns, down which we heard some distant 
roar, but whether from the operation of fire, or 
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water, we knew not; we saw beds of sulphur 
clouded by the mists arising from their own heat, 
and were struck with observing at one and the 
same place, as it were, the decomposition effected 
by the rising fumes of the sulphuric heat, and the 
petrifactions continually forming by the passage of 
the streams over the surrounding ground. 

The same night we slept at La Novella, passing 
Radicofani, the frontier of Tuscany, on whose 
summit, picturesquely situated, is a now ruined 
fortress, partially, and beautifully, illumined, as we 
passed it, by the golden rays of a setting sun whose 
glories, like its own, were sinking fast away. This 
height is nearly 2500 feet above the level of the 
Mediterranean, and is supposed to be the crater of 
an extinct volcaiio. 

On Saturday, we entered the Papal States at 
Ponte Centino, and breakfasted at Bolsena, con* 
jectured to be built upon the site of the ancient 
Volsinium. 

Such scenes, and such situations, when first 
explored, and on the very road to Rome herself, ex- 
cite those deep feelings so strictly in unison with a 
pilgrimage to the decayed, but Eternal, City. 

In addition to the remains of the ancient Roman 
walls, and viae, are the relics of an amphitheatre, a 
sculptured sarcophagus, and antique columns pre- 
served in the church, which is further memorable 
from the asserted occurrence in 1263 of that miracle 
whence originates the F6te Dieu. 
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On the borders of the Lake of Bolsena» anciently 
Lacus Vulsinus, are a most striking series of pris- 
matic, basalt, columns, all standing obliquely, and, 
as it were, shaken, and thus displaced, by some 
convulsion of nature. 

Montefiascone, and Viterbo, at the foot of Monte 
Cimino, anciently Mons Ciminus, lead to Ron- 
dligione, and thence to Monterosi, where we slept 
on Sunday night. Proceeding through Baccano, 
along the Via Flaminia, and through the Porta del 
Popolo, originally erected by Aurelian, on Monday 
the 12th, we entered the Eternal City ! 
. With respect to this journey from Florence to 
Rome, I had heard so very much of the insuperable 
disgusts, and disagreeables, attending it, that I am 
bound to say I think them exaggerated, and that 
the inns are not altogether so very, very filthy. 

The ladies may well be allowed to complain, 
but, I think, that the men may manage to bear 
these temporary incommodities. We certainly had 
but meagre fare, though it was rather amusing in 
some instances to try, and contrive, how to procure 
our little comforts. Tea we took with us; but 
this being a luxury unknown in these parts, the 
deuce of a fea pot could be had. In this case, 
when sitting over a wood fire, we could get any 
sort of vessel, stewing pan, or fish pot, with, or 
without, a cover, we boiled the tea in it, and drank 
it out of tumblers, for want of cups, leaves and all^ 
using a bit of bread instead of a spoon. 
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Sometimes the utmost we could achieve was te 
put the tea, each man in his own glass, and to pour 
the boiling water upon it. On one occasion, we 
thought ourselves famously well off in getting hold 
of a soup tureen, cover and ladle, in lieu of tea 
pot, tea cups, basin, and other appendages. Such 
trifles excite laughter, and fun, rather than long, or 
wry faces, and serve as a specimen of some part of 
this country. 

At La Novella, where the poor peasantry, or 
wretched inn, possess neither butter, sugar, milk, 
meat, or cow, &c. being five in company we were 
obliged to sleep three in a miserable rafter room ; 
two bed-rooms, one of which was the dining-room, 
being all they had: and it was at this place that, 
finding but one basin, and one towel, furnished for 
three people, I asked for two more towels. The 
good woman seemed quite amazed, exclaiming in 
bad Italian, " What ! Three towels ! How could 
you expect such a magazine !" 

Our carriage was very comfortable, and our Vet- 
turino did more than fulfil his promise, since, occa- 
sionally, without increasing his charge, he found, 
instead of four mules, five, or six, to draw it. 
These animals, however, being as slow as they are 
sure, and never deviating from their own pace, 
were the cause of our being regidarly called at 
three o'clock in the morning, and once at two o'clock, 
starting in one hour after, one only day excepted. 
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when our Vetturino allowed ns to sleep till seven 
oTdipck, and thus we dragged on till about eight in 
the evening. However, even this inconvenience has 
Ha concomitant advantages, since it allows one to 
fead, or sleep in the carriage, to observe, to walk, 
or to ride, at will. 

The expense, every matter included, was not 200 
paoli arhead. (About four pounds.) 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

ROMB> RBPLBCTTONB ON — ST. PBTER's — ^PIAZZA'^ COLONNADES 
— BOYPTIAN 0BBLI8K — ^FOUNTAINS— -YBSTIBULB -— PORTA 
SANTA-— INTERIOR — DIMENSIONS — TOMB OF ST, PETSB<-«« 

HIGH AliTAR — CUPOLA — MONUMENTS ST. PETER's STATUS 

— ^HISTORY OF ITS ERECTION — OBSERVATIONS THEATRE OF 

MARCBLLUS— JULIA, DAUGHTER OF AUGUSTUS — CHURCH OF 
ST. PAUL (WITHOUT THE WALLs) — DITTO OF ST. SEBASTIAN 
— MIRACLE — CATACOMBS — TOMB OF CBCILIA METELLA^ AND 
POETICAL FICTION — TOMB OF THE SCIPI08— FOUNTAIN OF 
EOERIA — NUMA POMPILIUS — CIRCUS OF CARACALLA— CHA^ 
RI0TEERIN6, &C. — CANOVA>AND HIS SCULPTURES«»PXBSXU8 
— CREUGAS^ AND DAMOXENUS — THORWALDSON, AND COM« 
PARISON WITH CANOVA-— PROCESS OF SCULPTURE. 

Rome ! 

How varied, and overwhelming, the reflections 
that arise in this, the Eternal, City! The grand, 
the imposing, the stupendous, relics of the onc6 
greatest nation upon earth, which existeth no 
more !— the receptacle, the hallowed temple still of 
the noblest efforts, and attainments, that modem 
art has perfected ! the Throne where the Holy 
Church displays her supremacy in the Papal power; 
whose Sovereign Pontiff, with his triple, myste* 
rious, crown, has deemed even kings but as his vas- 
sals ; and who still claims, as successor of St. Peter, 
the primacy of honour and authority, and domi- 
nion, throughout the entire Christian world ! 
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In ranging through Roman monuments it were 
difficult for me to say which feeling most predo- 
minates, — admiration of her works of immortal 
art ; admiration of the nation which raised them ; 
or sorrow for her downfal, mixed with horror of 
the Barbarian invaders who wilfully and sacrile- 
giously destroyed her and her trophies! Twenty-five 
hundred years, and more, have revolved ; — nations, 
and monarchs, have risen and sunk ; — time has anni- 
hilated intermediate records, and events ; — Rome 
has been pillaged, burnt, sacked, destroyed, and 
mouldered by the more destructive waste of passing 
centuries. 

*' Some felt the silent stroke of mouldering age, 
Some, hostile fiiry, some, religious rage ; 
Barharian blindness^ Christian zeal conspire. 
And Papal piety, and Gothic fire." — (Pope^) 

Yet still she remains in solemn, venerable, eter- 
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nal, grandeur ! 

However, let us waive further moiuiiful reflec- 
tion. Hitherto, in entering a city of note, I have 
given a summary of its history. Of Rome, this 
were superfluous, and as, in speaking of its anti- 
quities, I shall aim at* recording some sUght histo- 
rical accounts connected with them, these may 
suffice inst<;ad of a regidar, chronological, detail. 

St. Peter's. — The noblest, the grandest, the 
most sumptuous, temple ever raised by man for 
the adoration of the Supreme God ; and which, 
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great as were the glories of ancient Rome, and 
famed as was the temple of Jerusalem, rivals any, 
the proudest, record upon earth. 

This Cathedral is built in a Piazza, supposed to 
have formed part of Nero's Circus where he for- 
merly exhibited publicly his skill in charioteering, 
and where afterwards Christian Saints were mar- 
tyred ; the piazza, or square, is bounded by Colon- 
nades which sweep on either hand in a semicircular 
form up to the portico of the temple. This range 
comprises 284 Doric columns, and 88 pilasters ; 
their height is 61 feet ; intermediate breadth 56 ; 
while they form on each side a triple portico, the 
central one sufficiently wide to admit two carriages 
a-breast. The entablature that surmounts them has 
a balustrade adorned with 192 Statues, each of the 
height of 11^ feet. 

In the middle of this immense piazza is elevated 
an Egyptian Obelisk of red granite, remarkable as 
one of the very few of these vestiges of antiquity 
that remain entire: its own height is seventy^ht 
feet, but including its base it reaches to 124>. 
Originally erected at Heliopolis by Nuncoreus, son 
of Sesostris, King of Egypt, it was transported to 
Rome by order of Caligula, and afterwards removed 
to its present site, in front of St. Peter's, by direc- 
tion of Pope Sixtus V. Some idea of its vast 
weight may be formed by the knowledge that 
Fontana employed four months* labour, and the 
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power of fortjHMie macliiiieB|v800 men^ and 160 
horses applied at the same instant, to raise it from 
the ground wherein it had sunk, and to move it, 
though a distance of only SOO paces, from the spot 
where now is the vestry, although the yet greater 
^fficnlty was to raise it upon the pedestal where it 
at iH'esent stands : — the expense of these opera- 
tions exceeded 200,000 francs. 

On each side of the Obelisk are two Fountains 
ol heautifid design. Perpetually throwing a co- 
lumn of water, nine feet high, reflecting, when the 
sun shines upon the sparkling spray, all the colours 
of the rainbow: the veaters fall gracefully into a 
basin of Oriental granite, of fifty feet circumference, 
and thence into a deeper of eighty-nine feet. 

Exquisite contrast ! We gaze with awe upon the 
ponderous Obelisk; we would &in fathom its 
hidden mysterious meanings. We view it impe- 
rishable^ vast, profound ! enduring stiU since the 
remotest ages ! We look at the Fountains, the ear 
soothed by their murmurs ; the balmy air refreshed 
by their playful agitations ; the eye delighted by 
their sparkling coruscations! Nature ever young, 
andfresh ! 

The fa9ade of the chiurch executed by Carlo Ma- 
demo, rises to the height of 150 feet; its Corinthian 
eolumns are eight feet» three inches in diameter, and 
dghty-eight feet high, while on the balustrade that 
sannounta tbfi} attic are thirteen statues, each 8ev«i- 
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ffiea feet in height, personifying Chmt^ and his 
twelve Apostles. 

The magnificent Portico, or Vestibule, fit ap- 
proach to such a temple, is 439 feet long, 37 broad, 
and 62 high ; its columns are marble, its ceiling 
richly gilt, and it is terminated on either end by 
an Equestrian Statue of Constantino, and Charle- 
magne. 

Five doors conduct to the interior ; the principal 
being adorned with bassi rilievi in bronze ; here is 
La Porta Santa, or Holy Door now shut, and opened 
but once in twenty-five years, — at the time of the 
Jubilee, the institution of Bonifiice VIII, originally 
commemorated but once in a century, yet subse- 
quently, fi-om the cupidity of successive Pontiffs, 
celebrated four times in that period. On this 
great occasion the Holy Door is thrown down, the 
Pope first passes through ; but the prowds which 
throng after him stop, ere they pass^ devoutly to 
scramble for the broken bits o£ brick, and mortar, 
that tumble firom the surrounding wall. In this 
door is inserted a bronze Cross, an object ct great 
general devotion, as those who enter the church 
from religious motives, previously reverentiy kiss it 

But it was on first entering the sacred edifice 
that I was dumb with astcmishment ; its grandeur, 
sublimity, simplicity, and magnificence, seize the 
soul; we seem struck with tho consciousness of 
our own insignificance ; of our inability to conceivt 
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gue& a glorious work of art; in time, the mind 
I; dilates, and expands, with the sense of its own 

powers here so proudly displayed ; while the soul 
soars to that Heaven, and to that God, to whose 
divinity, and to whose glory, this temple is conse- 
I crated ! 

I Its form is a Latin Cross, and its dimensions, ac-^ 

cording to a tahle affixed in the cathedral, are thus : 

' * Feet. 

i j Height from pavement to top of the cross. . 448 

Length (exclusive of thickness of walls) . . 618 

Breadth of transept 444 

Breadth of central nave 78 

Height of columns 80 

Diameter of lantern 27 

Ditto of hall 8 

Its lateral Chapels are ahout twenty feet hroad, 
I each ; — at the intersection of the Nave and Tran- 

sept stands the glorious, illuminated Tomb of St. 
Peter, while the vista is terminated by the sumptu- 
ous High Altar crowned by the Chair of the Apo». 
tie. The walls are encrusted with the choicest 
marbles ; the arches, and ceilings, splendidly gilt ; 
adorned with armorial bearings, coffers, roses, fes* 
toons, wreaths, medallions, doves, angels, &c. the 
niches, and chapels, enriched with the perfection 
of mosaic work, in glowing, and ever durable copies 
of the most celebrated pictures; any one of 
them a source of endless admiration and delight; 
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and here/ too, are the finest productions of 
aeulpture in monumental tomhs, effigies^ and 
statuefli — works which may commemorate Sore* 
reigns, and Pontiffs, but whidi immortaliate the 
genius of the artist who created them. 

Aroimd the Tomb of St. Peter, 112 eosUy 
lamps perpetually bum, surmounted by a Canopy 
which is supported by four spiral, bronze, columns, 
gilt, of the Composite order, each of the height of 
34 feet ; the total elevation to the top of the cross 
ahove this sumptuous canopy being 122 feet, when 
measured from the pavement. Below, a double 
orcular staircase, surroimded by a balustrade^ leads 
to the ancient repository of the body of the Saint : 
the walls also, and pavement, being formed of the 
choicest and most variegated precious stones, and 
iharbles. 

The grand Nave is terminated circularly, and 
contains the majestic High Altar, above which is 
the bronze and gold Chair, supported by four 
colossal figures, representing the l>^athei*s of 
the Church; and having enclosed within it the 
original one, wherein St. Peter, and his immediate 
Successors are said to have officiated. 

One stained window of yellow beams intro- 
duces the Holy Dove, and a golden Glory finishes 
ibis sumptuous terminating altar at the majestic 
height of 174 feet. 

Yet the grander, the m(»re sublime, gratification 
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is to lift one's eyes to the matchless, glorious Cupola 
that ranges in the clouds ; here, floods of azure 
light perpetually stream, assimilating, as it were^ 
\nth the golden elevation, shedding soft celestial 
beams, and ever playing about that Dome that ii 
planted in the earth, yet soars aloft amid the skies. 
On the ftieze of the entablature within the 
cupola is inscribed this sentence, the great hiiige 
and support of the Roman Catholic creed. 

' ^' Tu es FetrvLB, et super hanc petram cdificabo ecdesiam 
meam, et tdbi dabo daves legni codQrum." * 

So harmonious are the proportions of this cathe- 
dral that we are not aware of its colossal magni- 
tude till we proceed to examine its details: the 
arches, the dome, the altar, we acknowledge to be 
stupendously grand ; yet the accompaniments, the 
ornaments, the figures, appear suited to ourselves ; 
nevertheless, in one figure, that of the Evangelist, 
St. Mark, comparatively, little elevated, and appa- 
rently of our own size, the pen that he holds is 
about six feet in length. 

It were vain, and long, indeed, to attempt to 
describe the sculptures, the pictures, the riches of 
this basilick. 

Among the monuments is Canova's unparalleled 
one to Pope Qement 13 th, of the house of Rez- 

* Thou art Peter, and upon this rock will I build my Church, 
and to thee wiU I give the keys of the kingdom of heaven. 
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zonico. The Pope is in his pontifical robes on his 
knees ; a colossal figure of Religion bearing the 
Cross ; the Grenius of Death sighing at the foot of 
the sarcophagus, and holding the torch of life 
reversed, the flame just expiring ; and two recum- 
bent lions, the one asleep, the other aroused:-— 
both these animals are so living fine, that we dread 
to approach either ; we fear to awaken the one, or 
to provoke the other. 

Who would wish to live, or fear to die, that 
could obtain immortaUty by such a monument a$ 
this ? 

Near the Tomb of St. Peter is his statue sitting, 
being a bronze figure of the size of life, formerly a 
Jupiter Capitolinus, now, by the addition of a couple 
of keys, and other appropriate appendages, trans- 
muted into the Saint. His right foot projects 
beyond the pedestal ; aU Catholics who enter the 
church first kiss, and then rub their foreheads 
against this foot. So many million times has this 
been done that the bronze is smoothed, and much 
worn away. 

In the Transept are Confessionals for almost 
every modem tongue — English, French, Portu- 
guese, Spanish, Greek, German, Turkish, Ori- 
ental, &c. 

So massive are the walls of St. Peter's that they 
resist all the varying influence of the seasons : here, 
at this period of winter, whatever be the outward 
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coldf the cathedral indde is mnhttoly warm» and 
pl^asaaty hence one reason of its becoming a public 
promenade ; Yesterday, Sunday, from four to five 
o'clock, after vespers in the Capella del Core, 
where there is sometimes excellent music, and a 
grand display of English, it was, as usual, paraded 
by some of the most attractive fair loungers I have 
hitherto seen. 

To Religion then is this splendid pile conse* 
coated : to the High Priest of the Christian Church 
is it specially intrusted : in Rome, the ancient 
Queen of Nations, is it erected. 

Visitants from all quarters, and of all ranks, 
here congregate, from the Sovereign Pontiff, and 
the haughty Cardinal, in their sumptuous robes, 
to the poor pilgrim with his simple scrip, rosary, 
and staff. Anon we observe the living varying 
throngs, and then we gaze in ceaseless admiration 
of the majestic pile and all its glorious beauties, 
till the rapt contemplation bursts through and 
soars even beyond that towering Dome which seems 
itself to aspire to the skies ! 

It remains for me to explore the range of sub- 
terranean chapels beneath the tomb of St. Peter ; 
and to mount to the top of the cathedral in order 
to obtain a better view of its construction. 

Originally, Constantino erected in the year 806, 
a temple on the site of this to the honour of Peter. 
In 1450, this, from necessity was rased to thd 
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ground^ and iPope Nicholas V first undertook the 
erection of a new cathedral. In 1508, Julius II 
laid the foundation stone of one of. the pillars of 
the dome, and Bramante has the greater merit of 
its present design. Under Leo X, who em- 
ployed Raphael, with other architects, its ori^nal 
plan of a Xatin Cross, was reduced to a Greek 
one. Under Paul III, Michael Angelo la« 
fooured to restore it to the form of the Greek 
Cross, which his immediate predecessor, Sangallo^ 
had spoilt hy his attempts to build as a Latin one ; 
and by Michael Angelo was that Cupola com- 
pleted which alone would immortalize him. 
Finally, during the reign of Paul V, Carlo Ma- 
derno finished it by once more altering it to ita 
present form, the Latin Cross, and by him also 
was designed the present facade. The time occu- 
pied, therefore, in the erection of this fabric was 
above 150 years; six-and-twenty Pontiffs reigned 
during this period, and gave it their attention: 
the cost is hardly known. In 1694 it was esti- 
mated to have amoimted to 251,450,000 francs} 
many are the subsequent decorations of gilding, 
mosses, pictures, &c. besides a new vestry, which 
has consumed about 5,000,000 francs. 

Such is St. Peter's generally. After this, to say 
it has defects may sound harsh ; but I may at least 
say that in one or two instances it might be better ; 
such at least is the impression upon one who, with- 
out bemg a professed judge, and critic, may have 
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a mind fitted for the perception of beauty, unin- 
fluenced by arbitrary rules of art, or critical 
dogmas^ Michael Angelo designed its interior as 
a Greek Cross — Carlo Mademo made it a Latin. 
How much more gratifying to the eye, expansive, 
comprehensive, aiid noble is the first rather than 
the last. 

Its fa9ade again by Mademo — ^grand as it un- 
doubtedly may be, is it appropriate, pure, or pro- 
portionate, having the show of a palace front, 
not the solemnity of a cathedral; split into 
many sections, and so unhappily screening that 
majestic dome which in our cathedral of St. Paul's 
so immediately and admirably arrests and delights 
the gaze ? 

The towering genius of Bonarotti had designed 
a front similar to the majesty of the Pantheon ! 

But it is in the interior of the church when the 
spectator turns back from the high altar, that he 
must acknowledge that the reverse of the fa9ade, 
and this termination is little in unison with the 
surrounding glories. 

But enough — to revert to its beauties ; here are 
the sculptures of Rossi, Bernini, Canova ; his ex- 
quisite monuments of Rezzonico, the royal Stuarts, 
and others ; here are the paintings of Domenichino, 
Raphael, Guido, and Guercino ; — but why enume- 
rate these and all other arts here congregated? 
St. Peter's has a still higher claim; for man, fleeting 
man, whose days on earth are so few, but whose 
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existence is eternal, has here embodied a portion 
of that genius which, in whatever planet he may 
}}ereafter abide, shall ever declare that he once 
lived to fame in this ! 

Yesterday, 17th instant, was occupied by a drive 
round the skirts of Rome, or by making what our 
Vetturino, and Cicerone, chose to term " II gran 
giro." . Still we are favoured with the finest 
weather, and the most extraordinary Christmas I 
ever experienced. No sign yet of English winter, 
almost every day is imiformly simny, and serene : 
in many parts the trees still retain their leaves, 
while the orange plant loaded with its luscious fruit 
is every where beheld in the open air. How grand 
and beautiful is the Umbrella Pine, occasionally 
seen in Italy ! 

The first place we reached was the Theatre of 
MarceUus, memorable as the second theatre built at 
Rome, and capable of containing more than 30,000 
spectators. This edifice has ever been admired for 
its architectural beauty, however imperfectly such 
forms can now be traced ; ruined by time ; devas- ' 
tated by its use in troublesome periods as a 
fortress ; then again converted into a palace ; and 
finally, and at present, disfigured, and its fair 
proportions effaced, and choked up, by mean, and 
vile, temporary habitations. 

This theatre was dedicated to Marcellus, son of 
Octavia, sister of Augustus, who married th^ £m« 
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peror's daughter, Julia, and was publicly avowed 
as successor to the throne. At the age of eighteen, 
however, he was suddenly cut off, and his mother, 
Octavia, never recovered the shock, but died of 
melancholy, about ten years before Christ. 

Virgil pronounced his panegyric, and Octavia 
swooned on hearing it. The poet was remune- 
rated with 10,000 sestertii* for every verse. 

Of Julia, the royal bride of so estimable a man, 
it will be remembered that she was a second time 
married to Agrippa, and a third time to Tiberius, 
and that her beauty was equalled only by her wit, 
and her licentiousness. In the indulgence of her 
unbridled passions, and incontinence, she stopped 
at nought ; her father banished her to the coast rf 
Campania, and her husband, Tiberius^ who had 
previously left her, when he succeeded to the regal 
purple, commanded her to be starved to death. 
A.D. 14. 

We then drove to the Church of St. Paul, 
(without the walls) founded by Constantine, com- 
pleted by Theodosius in 386, and once so glorious 
from the reputation of possessing the body of St. 
Paul that it became necessary to build a portico, 
nearly a mile long, for the better accommodation 
of tlie crowds that flocked to the church. 

Now, deserted, cold, cheerless, and damp, it cx- 

* A sestertiuH u about 2d. EngUsb (a fraction less.) 
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hibits a striking medley of ancient grandeur, and 
present neglect. The Sanctuary is the only part in 
tolerable repair, the interior 240 feet long, and 140 
broad, has a roof of naked beams, and rafters, but 
along the nave are eighty Columns of the rarest 
marbles, twenty-four of which are said to have 
been taken from the tomb of Hadrian, of that 
kind known as Favonazzo, delicately white, and 
streaked, or marked, with a violet hue. These 
pillars were among the rarest I have seen : being 
thirty-six feet high ; eleven in circumference, and 
fluted. 

On the frieze of the nave around the church 
is a register of Popes from St. Peter to the pre^ 
sent ; in number 253. The pavement is composed 
of fragments of ancient marbles, some bearing in^* 
scriptions, and there are ancient mosaics both 
without, and within, the church. Under the high 
altar is the corpse of St. Paul, though I may prc^ 
sume that this is now deemed apocryphal, for how 
else can we account for the neglect of a church 
once so honoured, and enriched, on that very 
score? 

Next came the church of St. Sebastian, 
where the Saint reposes beneath a marble effigy 
beautifiilly sculptured by Giorgetti. Here also is 
a record of a miracle : that while Pope Gr^ory 
was administering mass, the Angel of God, whiter 
than snow, appeared to him, announcing this place 
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to be the sacred one where remission of sins might 
be obtained from the promises of Christ to St. 
Sebastian. 

In this church we procured torches, and de- 
scended to the Catacombs beneath. Originally 
excavated to procure that sand, called Puzzolana, 
the Christians, during their perscQUtions, hid them- 
selves in these dismal, grave-like, caverns to escape 
the martyrdom threatened, and to continue the 
celebration of their religion. Once, these excava- 
tions extended above twelve miles ; now, choked 
up, they do not reach above four, while the few 
low-vaulted, wretched, rooms we explored, about 
five feet broad, and seven long, occasionally 
encountering a crucifix, or some sad memento of 
sufferings, sufficed for curiosity, and roused all the 
feelings of pity. The various ranges of excava- 
tions bear different names ; that we were in was 
the Cemeterium Calixti. The dead had been de- 
posited by their imprisoned brethren in the cavities, 
and niches, between the walls, closing them after- 
wards, with brick, or stone. It was not unusual to 
delineate on these walls a representation of a mar- 
tyrdom : here was seen a Christian thrown into a 
cauldron of boiling water ; and elsewhere some 
other horrid death ; mottos, also, expressive of their 
cruel situation, have been traced ; one of which 
ran thus : — 
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O tempora infausta, quibus, inter sacra et vota^ ne caTemis 
quidem, salvari possumuiu* 

The old records of the church assert that four- 
teen Popes, and 1 70,000 martyrs have here moul- 
dered into dust. 

On the Appian Way may be seen afar off, the 
massive Tomb erected by Crassus in honour of his 
wife Cecilia Metella; being a beautiful circular 
edifice eighty-nine feet in diameter, and meant, 
one may suppose, to last for ever, the walls having 
no superincumbent weight to support, yet being 
of the extraordinary thickness of twenty feet. 
Nothing has been found here, nor probably ever 
was deposited, except the Sarcophagus ; and that 
has been removed by Paul III to the Famese 
Palace. This original inscription remains to this 
hour on the walls : 

Caidlie 

Q. Cretici F. 

Metelle Crassi. 

Implying the tomb of Cecilia Metella, daughter of 
Quintus Metellus Creticus, and wife of Crassus. 

On the frieze there yet remain some bassi rilievi; 
and, in addition to the picturesque, and striking, 
beauty of this massive monument are the recollec- 
tions excited by the poetical fiction of the anti- 
quary Boissard. 

"^ Oh ! unhappy days^ in which amid holy covenants, and 
ceremonies, not even in caverns are we safe. 
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Quodqae in eo maxloie minndum est, artificio tarn singulari 
Gomposita est ea moles^ ut Echo loquentium voces tiepties^ et 
octiefl^ distincte^ et articulate^ referat ; ut in exequiis et funere 
quod Crassus uxori fiolcmniter cclcbrabat^ ejulatus plorantium 
multiplicaretur in immensum^ non sccus ac si Dii Manes, et 
omnes inferorum ani^ne^ fatum Cs^ciliffi illius commiserati ex 
imo teire ccmtinuis plangercnt ploratibusi suum doloremque 
testarentur communem^ quem lachrymis viventium conjunctum 
esse vellent* 

However^ not eveu this poetical fiction^ nor the 
hallowed repose due to the dead, averted the pro- 
fanation, and the thunders, of war, and havoc ; 
for, about the beginning of the foiu*teenth century 
the family of the Savelli here withstood a regular 
siege by a Crerman army, and the fortress of the 
tombj then impregnable, was finally honoiurabl^ 
surrendered ; afterwards during the dvil commo* 
, tions of the Roman Barons with their Pontiff, the 

( family of the Gaietani^ having possessed them- 

adives of this eternal pile, a second time used it as 
a fortress, and erected on its summit those battle- 
1 ment» now crumbling into dust. 

Once again all is hushed and still, and the ivy 

2 ' . * But wbat is most to be admired is the very curious coom 

I' ftructioii of tliupile, by which means. Echo distinctly^ uid 

\ I ' articulately, repeats the human voice seven, and even eighty 

'J times ; so that amid the funeral pomps which Crassus solemnly 

I * celebrated for his lost Cecilia, the sighs and lamentations ci the * 

j . weeping mourners were re-echoed as though the Spirits of the 

« Dead, and the Infernal Deities themselves, bewailed her 

I unhappy fate, and thus in the profundities of the grave mingled 

their ghostly wailings with the sorrows of the living. 

■ 
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cf centuries^ friend to the repose of the graVe^ hit 
crept silently o'er, and around, all, seeking to hide 
with its ever^y^dant leaf the unseemly haroe of 
eannon, and the unfitting turrets, and battlements^ 
of war. 

The Metelli were a Roman family who gav^ to 
their country both patriots and warriors. Cecilia's 
father, Metellus Creticus, was thus named from 
his conquests in GretO) about 60 years before 
Christ. 

Illustrious by birth ; blessed with a husband's 
love ; the deeds of her sires chronicled in the page 
of history; her own monument eternal; what 
tent)rs could the tomb have for Metella ? 

The Romans were prodigal of monumental 
grandeur, but this has more ; vast, venerable, 
eternal: the wide prospect around is desert of 
habitation ; the city is distant ; and the Angel of 
Desolation has laid human habitations low ; Nature 
only renovates ; ever verdant and here ever tran^ 
quil. The pilgrim may pause at this tomb, and 
may contemplate till the tumultuous passions of 
his bosom be hushed, and calm, as the air around ! 

Thence we proceeded to view another Tomb, far 
less striking in appearance, but equally interesting 
in its recollections ; the subterranean tomb of the 
most illustrious patriots Rome ever gloried in— the 
Scipios. 

This monument has not been revealed vmt 
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than forty years : the sarcophagi, busts, inscrip 
tions, &c. have been removed to the Vatican, and 
of the story, built above the present excavation 
no vestige remains. Dark and dismal, as are these 
mouldering caverns after the lapse, and n^lect, 
of 2000 years, methinks, the records yet remaining 
written on the walls ; and the niches, where once 
reposed the bones of these illustrious dead, may 
kindle the flame of patriotism to light the dreary 
way. 

A very different object comes next. The Foun- 
tain of Egeria, the Goddess Nymph whom Numa 
Pompilius, second King of Rome, is said to have 
been in the habit of visiting, and from her divine 
oracles to have received those precepts, and laws, 
which his people willingly obeyed. 

Numa, who was married to Tatia, daughter of 
the King of the Sabines, spent his life in philo- 
sophic retirement. Called to the throne by the 
will of the people, at the death of Romulus, some 
celestial fiction was necessary to give currency to 
laws proposed by him for the government of so un- 
settled a state. He reigned 43 years to the benefit 
of ancient Rome, and died 672 years B. C. 

The situation of the Grot is romantic, and 
retired ; and still there issues from it the same pure 
stream which probably Ninna, and other Romans, 
had quaffed, and which I, therefore, quaffed also. 
This flows on unaltered and imalterable ; all else 
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is sad and ruinous* Yet so celebrated had this 
fountain become in the days of Juvenal, that he 
complains of the profusion of marble in his time, 
and that the waters did not stream away encom- 
passed only by the verdant grass. (Sd Book.) 

The Fountain, according to Ovid, is the Nymph 
herself, who, inconsolable for the death of Numa» 
was thus dissolved in tears by the compassion of 
Diana (Ovid Met. 15, v. 547.) This may be no 
greater fiction than the identity of the sacred grot 
itself, for, in exploring ancient Rome, I repeat the 
imcertainty of the discovery of the classical relics 
whose ancient names, and sites, are often so po- 
sitively fixed by modems. 

'' Cypress and ivy> weed and wall-flower grown 
Matted and massed together, hillocks heap'd 
On what were chamhers ; arch crush'd, column strown 
In fragments, choked up vaults and frescos steep'd 
In subterranean damps, where the owl peep'd 
Deeming it midnight :^TempIe8 — Baths, or Halls ? 
Pronounce who can——" Childe Harold. 

But where even a conjecture, or chance, may 
light upon the identical spot ; and no other place 
contests it, who, merely . from the want of proof- 
positive, would forego the delights of such recol- 
lections ; and the illusions, and fancies, of classic 
records? 

It is with these feelings that I explore Rome, 
and that thus I attempt to delineate it The Muses 
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lAif ton^ tinoe hive fled the Egeriaii Vile, bftt th< 
Rbmailii, to this hour, prtoerve their veneration fof 
the ispot, Bihoe^ on the first Sunday in May, they 
make a procession to it, feasting, singings Itnd 
dancing, aAd crowning themselves with flowers^ 
after the mannM of their ancestors ; a vestige^ pro- 
bably of the ancient Floralia, or Games of Flora. 

We then drove to the Circus of Caracalla, erected 
1600 years ago ; one of the smallest of the eight 
grand Cird for the exhibition of the public gamesi 
but the only one remaining in sufficient preserva^ 
tiob to enable us to trace pretty accurately its va- 
rious forms and arrangements. Few matters excite 
more forcibly the sense of Roman grandeur thali 
the vastness of their places for public assembly. 
This Circus would hold about 80,000 spectators, but 
the Circus Maximus, erected by Tarquinius Priscus, 
would accommodate 850,000 people ! Rome, pre- 
eminent in glory as in arts, in the thunders of war, 
as in the games of the Circus, even in her amuse- 
ments soared above rival nations; and here her 
Emperor Nero, from the window of his •* Golden 
Palace " which adjoined the Circus Maximus gave 
the signal nod for sports for which 300,000 Romans 
waited! 

The different games of leaping, boxing, wrests 
ling, hurling the quoit, and javelin, with foot^rftc- 
ing, were here exhibited ; but I hither prefer to 
describe the Charioteerbg. 
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The length of this Circus is about 1500 feet, 
breadth 300 ; around it were ranged seven grada- 
tions of seats for spectators, and there are the re- 
mans of the Emperor's box, or Suggestus, in the 
Podium ; and of other seats presumed set apart for 
the Judges and Magistracy. 
. The Chariots had either two, or four, horses ; 
either Big», or Quadrigae ; yet occasionally they 
had six, or seven, horses, Sejuges, Septen^juges ; 
and Suetonius asserts (24 chap.) that Nero drove a 
Decemjugis, or Chariot with ten horses abreast. 
Their drivers were distinguished by their colours. 
White, Red, Blue, and Green; but Domitian 
added tyo further ; Gold, and Purple. Four cha- 
riots started at a time ; the course was to go five, 
or seven, times round the Spina, a division run- 
ning down the field, and raised above the earth, 
sometimes adorned with effigies of divinities, and 
which was here 900 feet long, while the victorious 
charioteer drove out amidst the acclamations^ and 
shouts, of thousands at a triumphal gate erected 
just opposite the goal, or Career, from which he 
started. This Spina is not in the middle of the field, 
but thirty feet nearer on one side than the other ; 
vestiges of the Metae, or Pillars, or Boundaries, 
which the chariots had to reach, or turn, have also 
been found, together with the Carceres whence they 
started. 

At one extremity of the Spina was the hidden, 
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or buried altar of Consus, by some asserted as the 
God of Counsels^ by whose inspiration Romulus 
achieved the successful rape of the Sabine women ; 
by others presumed the altar of Equestrian Nep- 
tune, which opinion is the more likely from this 
Deity being the creator, and God, of Horses ; and 
from there being placed on the Spina seven Dol- 
phins, and seven Eggs, one of each of which was 
regularly taken off at the end of every successive 
course, or heat, or Missus. 

The Dolphins explain themselves: — the Eggs 
it may be remembered, allude to Castor and Pol- 
lux, the one the unrivalled patron of horses, the 
other of boxing and wrestling.* 

The charioteers set off from the wider part, there 
was therefore the greater skill to get in, and to 
keep their place in the narrower : — they had the 
reins attached to their bodies, and as accidents 
happened the more frequently from this entangle- 
ment, there was, in the narrowest part of the race 



• Castor and Pollux were the sons of Jupiter by the beau- 
tiful^ and oft sculptured^ Leda. The enamoured king of hea- 
ven besought the aid of Venus to obtain his desires, and she, 
metamorphosing herself into an eagle, and Jupiter into a swan, 
seemed to pursue the soft cygnet with all the ferocity of a bird 
of prey. 

The swan fled for refuge into the bosom of Leda, then bath- 
i ng in the Eurotas, and caused the birth of an egg from which 
spr ang the famed twins still known on earth as the constellation 
Gemi ni of the heavens. 
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course, and where from the jostling, and jockey- 
ship, some unlucky whip was sometimes spUt, and 
killed, here was a gate on purpose to remove the 
dead body, and for no other use, the Roman su- 
perstition deeming it ominous even to pass a gate 
where a corpse had gone through. Aroimd the 
walls are still the remains of the Terra Cotta vases 
with which they were once filled, and the Egyptian 
Obelisk that did stand in the middle of this Circus 
is now in the Piazz^, Navona. 

The combats of men with wild beasts were ex- 
hibited in these Circi, but it was in the Circus 
Maximus that assembled thousands witnessed that 
memorable instance of grateful recollection in the 
noble Hon who instead of devouring Androcles fell 
to licking his feet. 

Canova. — Rome abounds with artists in every 
department, and of every country. To this focus, 
and centre, of art, ancient, and modem, all who 
can gladly come, and, I believe, that by the regu- 
lations of the French Academy of Arts all their 
students, and competitors for distinction, are obliged 
to study here for five years. 

It is no little gratification to find a ready ac- 
cess to the productions of genius, and not a little 
delight have I experienced this morning in admir- 
ing the eflforts of one, in my opinion, of the greatest 
sculptors of any age or country : — Canova. 

It is so much the mode to vaunt the matchless 

X 2 
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arts of Greece, and Rome, that it Beems a bold 
attempt to prove any thing modem worthy of such 
comparison. Doubtless there are relics of ancient 
sculpture; pre-eminent, surpassing, godlike. At 
the downfal of Greece, and Rome, the art seemed 
lost ; witness the rude, the wretched, efforts of the 
middle, and darker, ages to revive it. " These mi- 
serable productions, contrasted with the perfections 
of antiquity, occasionally dug from ancient ruins, 
naturally, by contrast, tended to debase the living 
art in proportion as it exalted the antique. But, 
can the wondrous faculties of man, ever strain- 
ing towards perfection, be stationary? In these 
modem days are there not sculptors whose 
genius may vie with ancient Greece? Indeed 
I deem there are. I could enumerate several, 
but it is of Canova that I here speak, whose chisel 
may, I think, compete with any production of an- 
tiquity. 

To enumerate a few I examined in his attelier. 
His Three Graces for the Duke of Bedford. Co- 
lossal Statue of Bonaparte holding the Globe in 
his hand, surmounted by a figure of Victory. This 
vain glorious monument was ordered, I understand, 
by Napoleon himself, and subsequently given by 
Louis to the Duke of Wellington. A Venus for 
Mr. Hope. Endymion Sleeping — for a nobleman. 
A Nymph for the King of England. 

These in their varying, and differing, attributes 
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are perhaps as fine as ever were called into life. 
His Chloris awakened, and his Hebe» are, I pre- 
sume, known to all. The loveliest personification 
of exquisite feminine beauty, and in every sense 
the expression of the original verse. 

Donne Clort, coU' arpa Amor la desta : 
Sorge 8u'l fianeo^ e ad ascoltar s'arresta. 

Chloris sleeps, but Love attunes the silver lyre ; 
She wakes to rise— to listen— to admire. 

The little Cupid, with his lyre, what can exceed 
the archness of his look, or the expression of the 
soft, harmonious, sounds he seems to be insinuating 
in her ear ? 

Hebe ia personified according to this verse :-^ 

£be^ con aureo serto incoronata, 

Di nettare^ e d'ambrosio^ in del ministnu 

Hebe with brows by a golden garland graced 
In Heav'n pours nectar for the Gods to taiste. 

Rome, and the Pope, seem duly to appreciate his 
merits since in the Vatican, and in the same range 
with the Apollo, and the Laocoon, they have 
placed his Perseus, and his two boxers, Creugas 
and Damoxenus. The boxers, each a living Her« 
cules, all muscle, and gigantic strength : Perseus 
a model of godlike beauty, and like the Apollo, 
beaming triumphant at the moment of cutting off 
the Gorgon's Head.* 

♦ Perseus was the son of Jupiter and Dan®, and had bound 
himself to produce the head of Medusa^ the only mortal of the 
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The attitude of these boxers so very different 
from the modem system in the " Fancy" of perpe- 
tual guard, and self-defence, may need some little 
explanation to the admirers of " Milling." They 
made an agreement. Creugas has given to Da- 
moxenus his blow, the most vengeful that his ut- 
most force could accomplish. Now it is the other's 
turn. Creugas stands perfectly defenceless ; Da- 
moxenus heaves his brawny hand into his antago« 

three Gorgon Sisters, Stetheno, Euryale, and Medusa. They 
were said to have golden wings ; bodies of impenetrable scales ; 
teeth like the tusks of a wild boar ; brazen hands ; hair en- 
twined with serpents ; but Medusa more particularly the latter, 
because Neptune had been enamoured with those, originally, 
golden locks ; she gratified his passion in the temple of Minerva, 
and the incensed Goddess instantly changed those beauteous 
curls into writhing serpents ; moreover, they had the power of 
turning all who looked at them into stone. According to some 
authors the Gorgons had but one eye, and one tooth, among 
them, which they used in turn. 

But the Gods favoured Perseus, and his virtues ; accordingly 
Minerva gave him a reflecting shield ; Mercury, wings, talaria, 
and a diamond dagger, called herpe; and Pluto a helmet to 
render him invisible at will. Favoured, and conducted, by 
Minerva, he flew through the air, either beyond the Western 
Ocean, or to Libya, or to Asiatic Scythia, and approaching the 
Gorgons at the moment they were exchanging their eye, though 
not venturing to look at them, except through the medium of 
his shield, to avoid the certainty of being turned to stone, he 
severed Medusa's head at a blow, while invisible to her sis- 
ters ; and from its dropping blood sprang those serpents that 
infest Africa to this day, and also the horse Pegasus, which 
conveyed him through the air, and stopped at Mount Helicon, 
ever afterwards the seat of the Muses. 
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nist's body, and lays him lifeless. Wonderftdly 
fine as are these prodigies of strength, and honoured 
by a temple in the Vatican of Rome, could I, for 
my own halls, select the works of Canova, they 
should be his feminine. It may be very natiural 
that I shoidd prefer to gaze on the fair sex rather 
than on my own, but where Canova has wrought 
female charms there we find aerial lightness, classic 
taste, refined judgment, beauty too perfect for mor- 
tal shape, ideal perfection. 

On this same day we went to the studio of Thor- 
waldson, the Danish sculptor. The difference of 
the two styles is strikingly apparent; this northern 
artist adhering so rigidly, and inflexibly, to all the 
severity of the Grecian school. Drapery he seems 
almost invariably to disdain. 

Though my own opinion be decided as to the 
comparative merits of the two, it were impossible 
not to admire his Mercury about to cut off the 
head of Argus. Jason with the Golden Fleece. 
Venus, for Lord Lucan, and his series of bassi- 
rilievi, 130 French feet long, descriptive of the 
triumphs of Alexander, executed for that noble 
patron of living artists, the Marquis Sommariva. 

The Dane disdains all adventitious aid, or orna- 
ment ; Canova polishes his marble to the last per- 
fection, " ad unguem " imitating every texture of 
the skin ; and, it is said, though I have not 
observed it, that he even stains the stone. If this 
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be 80, it must be acknotvledged unworthy the dig- 
nity of that art which rejects every sort of pre- 
tence, or colouring, and which ought to depend 
solely, and wholly, upon the purity, and per- 
fection of form. I had the further gratification of 
seeing both these artists, Canova and Thorwald- 
son ; the latter was then modelling a colossal 
Christ, to be surrounded with his twelve Apostles, 
for the cathedral of Copenhagen. 

In visiting these ateliers I was interested in 
observing the process of the art from the first 
rough, unhewn, mass of marble, shaped by the 
clumsiest hands, with square, and compass, into 
something like the semblance of the master*s model, 
and thence, by better hands, and various grada- 
tions, wrought up till it receive its final polish, 
and perfection, from the original composer. 

In drawing any comparative estimate of the 
merits of these two greatest, yet somewhat oppo- 
site, sculptors of the modem age, that bias, or pre- 
dilection, which we ourselves* may feel for the par- 
ticular style of art which each sculptor has adopted 
will make the nice-poised scale preponderate. 

Thus of Thorwaldson ; the admirer of the he- 
roic, the rigid, and the grand, style of Grecian art 
as exemplified by that school in subjects of a heroic, 
and warlike, nature may look upon Thorwaldson's 
bassi-rilievi of the Triumphs of Alexander, (which, 
by the bye, were ordered by Napoleon,) as im- 
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rivalled ; they may deem them worthy of compari« 
son with the Elgin» or any other, marbles that may 
yet survive in proof of those days of purest sculp* 
ture ; and may think that the genius of Phidias 
inspires, and kindles, the statuary of this Icelandic 
descendant. 

Superadd to this merit, the greater difficulties 
under which the modem artist in this style labours. 
The pomps of ancient triumphs ; the Olympic 
games ; public gymnastic sports ; and by such 
games the perpetual inspection of the finest male 
forms in every variety of attitude, and exercise, 
undraped, long since have ceased ; the study of the 
human figure is confined to the artist's own 
chamber, while the copy of Grecian pomps, and 
festivals, and rites, is only from relics comparatively 
few, vague, and contradictory. 

Yet the works of Thorwaldson's in this style 
are matchless, while in his bassi-rilievi generally he 
is pre-eminent: and he has, moreover, conceived 
and executed, some poetic subjects with equal 
felicity of fancy, and finish. Witness his Night, 
— his Hope : — his Shepherd Boy. 

But when we speak of Canova, we speak of one 
whose luxuriant, yet chastened, fancy seems to 
revel in purest regions of classic fiction :— of one 
who has embodied in the breathing marble all the 
dreams of the poets : — the sculptor of the Graces : 
—the artist we should deem selected by the Grods. 
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and 6oddess^» of Olympus to recall their attri- 
butes, their perfections, their omnipotence, as ac- 
knowledged when Greece, and Rome, worshipped 
their potent sway. 

Yet in the heroic, the tremendous, the colossal, 
he has also proved his power, and the terrific group 
of Hercules and Lichas will ever remain to show it. 

In the serious, the solemn, the pious, where is 
grief more poignant, contrition more profound; 
mortality under anguish, and godhead combined, 
more divine ; with affliction, or beauty, more soul- 
striking than in his Madonnas, JVfagdalens, and 
Christ? but when, descending from religion, or 
from the aerial regions of poetic creation, he evokes 
only feminine, existing, beauty, how fascinating ! 
what combinations of charms and perfections! 
how nearly voluptuous, yet still, and ever, how 
chaste ! Methinks, the fair sex owe him no little 
tribute for the homage he has paid to, and for the 
perfection with which he has chiseled, the beauties 
they are endowed with ; and if, Pygmalion-like, my 
heated fancy could lead me to love the breathing 
marble, assuredly it were the nymphs of Canova. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

PALACES AND PICTURES — DORIA-^BOSPIGLIOSI^ AND OUIDO's 
AURORA— BARBERINI*-COLONNA — SPADA^ AND POMPSY'S 
STATUE— CHURCHES ST. LAWRENCE IN LUCINA ST. PE- 
TER IN VINCULI8 MICHAEL ANOELO's MOSES^ AND MIRA- 

. CULOUS CHAINS— ST. COSMO AND ST. DAMIEN^ WITH MIRA- 
CLE ^TEMPLE OF REMUS ST. JOHN LATSRAN^ AND OBE- 
LISK— CORSINI CHAPEL — HOLY RELICS — SACRED STAIR- 
CASE; AND MODE OF ASCENT. 

Rome abounds with palaces, most of which con- 
tain a gallery of works of art in sculpture and 
painting, and where all visitors are free to enter at 
certain hours, the only expence, or obligation, being 
a trifling fee to the custode who shows it. 

Many of these palaces are of great extent, great 
architectural beauty, and well worthy of the name 
of palace ; but how different, most generally, in 
other respects, is their appearance to an English- 
man contrasted with those of his own country, the 
splendours, the luxiuies, and the comforts of which 
residences of the English nobility form a national 
characteristic, and wherein they exceed immea- 
surably any continental nation. The Roman pa- 
laces seem cold, and deserted, perhaps oftener 
explored by strangers than by their noble posses- 
sors, whose limited incomes induce them, to retire 
to comparative privacy ; and in two of which, the 
Barberini, and the Spada, I was much grieved 
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when, after viewing their collections of art, the 
domestics showed us other rooms where pictures, 
and statues, were set out for sale. 

But, be it remembered, that when we judge a 
range of rooms as cold, or destitute of those warm 
comforts which our northern climate imperiously 
demands, it were unfair to apply this criterion, 
without qualification, to an Italian residence, whose 
chief desideratum seems to be the freer current of 
air, the marble pavement, and the open terrace. 
However not to dwell on defects, but to proceed to 
beauties, I mean to particularize some of the chefs 
d'oeuvre in each palace; — It were tiresome, and 
unmeaning, to hunt out different phrases, and epi- 
thets, to etdogise these, as such would convey no 
distinct idea to those who h^ve not seen them : by 
simply naming them I evince my admiration of 
the art which created them, and preserve a more 
accurate recollection of the pre-eminent amid the 
variety of similar subjects. 

Palazzo Doria. — On the Corso, and one of the 
handsomest in Rome ; the princely inheritance of 
the descendant of that illustrious name. 

Among many valuable pictures, I think that the 
two jewels of the collection are Claude's well-known 
landscapes, the Mill, and the Temple of Apollo. 
Rome does not pretend to boast, nor perhaps can 
the world produce, finer, yet softer, colours, and 
more glowing scenery in the style, and manner, of 
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this great artist than these. Their noble ownet 
rejects every overture for their sale, and for them 
it is said that a distinguished English amateur 
and munificent patron of the fine arts, the late 
Earl of Bristol, had offered in vain an immense 
sum. 

II Palazzo Rospigliosi. Built upon the ruins of 
the baths of Constantine, and containing several 
antique busts of Roman Emperors, with other 
relics brought to light from time to time by 
di^gi^S- On the ceiling of the grand saloon is 
that famous fresco of Guide, representing Aurora 
preceding the chariot of Apollo, or the Sun. 

Among the few pre-eminent, surpassing, paint- 
ers let mc select Guido. For exquisite expression 
of perfect feminine beauty, taste, colour, grace ; 
for all that can charm in painting ; all that Can 
satisfy the most critical eye, and strike the least 
conversant, his is the pencil. I presume not to lay 
down laws or rules of art ; I speak only as I feel» 
and of Guido, I think I cannot speak adequately. 
This picture has been so well engraved that all 
must know the design, and expression. The 
figures are actually in buoyant motion. How 
gracefully the dancing Hoiurs sail upon the ethereal 
skies ! How proudly do the immortal coiu*sers 
cleave the yielding clouds ! No tie, or traces to the 
car, their fiery course restricted only with one rein 
guided by the beamy, refulgent^ Lord of Pay^ 
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before whom ^ rosy fingered Aurora " flies to an- 
nounce his glad approach to earth, scattering fra- 
grant flowers in her path, while the morning star, iii 
form like a youthful cherub, and bearing a flaming 
torch, is wafted by gentlest breezes through the 
liquid, azure, air. 

A picture where all is celestial, aerial, lightness, 
taste and poetic grace. 

We were shown some other choice paintings, 
and our custode was expatiating on the immense 
sums given for them when I asked the price of this 
by Guido. The reply was very significant. — Ah ! 
Signor, non € i prezzo. 

Palazzo Barberini. The noble proprietor of this 
palace married a princess of the house of Ck)lonna, 
one of the most illustrious of Rome. The public 
gallery is at the same time the resident apartment 
of the family; and as our visit occasioned the 
Princess to leave her room while we stayed, I feel 
myself the more bound thus to acknowledge her 
courtesy. Throughout this range of rooms I ob- 
served that style of furniture, comfort, and warmth, 
which distinguishes oiir mansions. The immense 
ceiling of the Grand Saloon is painted in fresco by 
Peter of Cortona with emblems, and allegories, 
allusive to the glories of the Barberini ; and of the 
pictures, two chiefly demand recollection. Joseph 
and Potiphar's Wife by Belleverte. Admirable 
colouring, superadded to wonderful expression of 
intense, and thrilling, passion in a woman, finely 
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contrasted with the cool, heroic, stni^lings of 
Joseph. The next is Guido's surprising represen- 
tation of St. Andrew Ck)rsini, kneeling at the 
altar ; a prodigy of expression, and finish. There 
is an inimitable mosaic copy of this, in the Corsini 
chapel of the Church of St. John Lateran. At- 
tached to the palace is also a library, said to con- 
tain 50,000 volumes, and equally liberally open to 
the public. 

Colonna Palace. — Has little left of its former 
grandeurs save its magnificent gallery about 200 
feet long, and 35 broad. The pictures, and de- 
corations, here, are comparatively very few, the 
columns that support the arched ceiling are of the 
finest Giair Antico^ but they lead the eye to the 
contemplation of a nobler scene, to the represen- 
tation of that battle for which a Colonna had de- 
creed to him all the honours of a Roman Triumph.* 
The blood of the Colonna family is as pure as any 
in Rome, and of their ancient, memorable, deeds 
we have also a record in Petrarch who says, 

Glorioso Colonna in cui s'appoggia 
Nostra speranza^ e'l gran nome Latino. 

Sonnet ix.f 

For tlieir arms they still bear a column. 
The Spada Palace has two paintings by Guido ; 
Judith and Lucretia. 

• Tlie battle of the Gulph of Lepanto. 
t The glorious Column on which .our hopes repose, and the 
illustrious Roman name. 
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It 18 also rich in antique sculpture^ tc^ther 
with some very fine Grecian bassi-rilievi. These 
relics of ancient art are stuflFed into a cold, dark, 
stone hall, filthy from accumulated dust, and drip* 
ping with the damps. Every object was for sale^ 
the bassi-rilievi marked at 5000 crowns each : all 
to be sold, save one memorable relic, and one I 
was particularly anxious to see: the statue of 
Pompey, asserted as the identical one at whose 
base *' great Caesar fell.'' 

This colossal statue to the honour of Pompey 
was first placed in the Senate House ; afterwards 
opposite to Pompey's theatre. Thrown down dur- 
ing the conflicts of the Gothic invasions it laid 
buried in the ground for ages, but being discovered 
towards the end of the sixteenth century, inclosed 
between two houses, so that each tenant claimed 
the prize, finally agreeing to settle disputes by 
cutting the statue in halves ; it was at this critical 
moment saved for the benefit, and future elucida* 
tions, of antiquarians by Pope Julius III who pur- 
chased it. When the French invaded Italy in 
1798-9 one of their freaks in the flush of conquest 
was to act a play in the Coliseum for the amuse- 
ment of the Grand Army. What so appro- 
priate as Voltaire's Brutus, and what could give 
a higher dramatic zest than this very statue? 
This therefore they transported, first sawing off 
the extended arm because rather too long for easy 
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conveyaiice, and then replacing it at its jonrney's 
end. 

I cannot say that the beauty of the statue will 
recommend it ; its force lies in its associations. 



Then burst hu mighty hearty 



And in his mantle muffling up hiB face. 

Even at the base €yf Pompey's statue. 

Which all the while ran Uood, great Cesar fell. 

Juliut Cuuar. 

20th Inst. There remain many more palaces to 
speak of, but I now propose, for the sake of variety, 
to describe a few churches, and, before I proceed 
further, it were better to make one general ob- 
servation, viz. that in speaking of Rome I am well 
aware how many different, and clashing, opinions 
exist as to the modem names, definitions, and situ- 
ations, assigned to Roman antiquities. Where so 
much learning has been displayed on each con- 
tending argument, how shall I attempt to decide 
which is the right one ? but as I do not propose, 
or wish to enter into these deep discussions, I 
occasionally waive doubting, and adopt those dis-' 
tinctions which seem the most probable, the most 
generally acknowledged. .Thus of the identity of 
Pompey's statue many scepticisms exist, but it is 
certain that there are equal probabilities to favour 
the supposition, and that it has no rival to dispute 
its pretensions. My object is to record correctly 
the historical, the genuine classical recollections of 
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old Rome, imd m «xploriiig her relies to brighten 

the mind^ and to light up the fancy, by the re-? 
nembianee of thi» iUuatrioua deads, the patriotitm, 
and ibi glorioi which the sight of them rekindles | 
yet it were inde^ a platter of wonder if, after the 

convulsions of to mwy oeuturiesi it eould be pos* 

sible to identify with ^athematieal aecuraoy every 
broken column, or half obliterated inscription. Be 
it fiurther understood that in describing churches I 
shall a}f9o speak of certain miracles, of which I do 
iiot bdieve one single iota. 

The high altar of the church of St. Lawronos 
in Lucina, upon the Corse, contains a divine paint* 
iDg of Gttido, a Qrucifixion^ 

The church of St. Peter in Vinculis is enriehed 
with the famed sculpture of Michael Angelo'a 
Moses. The prophet is colossal, sitting, and uiidor 
his arm are the sacred tablets. Here is a subjeet 
just apj^q^riate; a Frowning Legislator endued 
by Heaven with supernatural powers chiseled^ by 
the hands of a giant sculptor. This statue has 
excited many o^>osite ofHuions, as to its merits. 
It is, however, finely wrought, and completely ex- 
pressive of that unbending, unalterable, authcnity 
which Divine eommand enforces. 

The miraculous sanctity of this church consiate 
in its possession of the identical Chains with whidk 
St. Peter was bound both at Rome, and Jerusalem. 
St. Helena, mother of Constantine^ found at Jenu 
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mlf m ft relic of the chain by which iha adjudged 
St. Peter had been fastened^ and therefore deter* 
mined to oflto it to the Pope, who possessed another 
firagmeot# As might be expected, their sanctity 
was miraculously eonflrmed. The pontiiF received 
the relic with all possible religious pomp, wheii^ 
behold, DO sooner did the two chains $ee each other, 
than they immediately sprung into a mutual em« 
Inraoe, and of themselves united ! 

Another miracle I On the high altar of the 
church of St. Cosmo, and St. Damien is a very 
rude painting on stone of the Vii^n, still more 
disfigured by the oflbrings of crowns, necklaces, 
bracelets, &o. St. Gr^ory, on passing the church 
once forgot, or omitted, to pay his usual reverences 
to the Virgin. Upon which the picture exdaimed 
*^ Why, O Gregory, do you not salute . me as 
usual!" The saint begged pardon, promised 
amendment, and took that opportunity of intreat* 
ing indulgences and remission of sins to the devout 
of that sanctuary, which was accordingly granted. 
The church does however, contain something 
worthy of notice. It is built on the site of a 
Temple of Remus. We descended into the vener- 
ated subterranean, whose dome is now on a level 
with the ground on which the church stands. Its 
marble pavement was invaluable by being cut 
with these maps, and plans, of ancient Rome 
which, tm their curiosity, have been taken (nit» 

Y 2 
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and ' are now exhibited on the staircase of the 
Capitol. 

Church of Saint John Lateran.— -One of the 
seven great churches, or Patriarchal Basilicse, of 
Rome, and one of the cathedrals reserved for the 
Pope himself, who on grand festivals, officiates at 
the high altar. In the gre^t Piazza is erected the 
largest obelisk that Rome possesses, being ninety- 
^ nine feet high, exclusive of the base, and pedestal. 

This Egyptian wonder is of red granite, and 
covert with hieroglyphics: — supposed dedicated 
to the Sun by Rhamses, son of Sesostris, and 
erected at Thebes above 3000 years ago. Trans- 
ported with incredible labour by Constantino to 
Alexandria, thence to Rome by his sou, Constans; 
who placed it on the grand Circus; ages after- 
wardsy it was dug out of the ground, at a depth of 
sixteen feet, and though broken in three pieces 
erected in this square during the pontificate of 
Sixtus V. 

The sentiments excited by this, and by the many 
other Obelisks of Rome are peculiar. They are 
the most ancient vestiges of art in the world \ pro- 
bably of the most ancient people ; and they are 
now, as though by the decree of fate, to be seen 
scarcely anywhere but in Rome, the city, like 
themselves. Eternal. 

They were erected by monarchs to perpetuate 
their glories ; those monarchs have sunk to the 
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dust, and all their empires with them : How for- 
cibly do these monuments tell us how perishable 
we are, and yet how perpetually enduring are our 
works ! Still do they preserve their hieroglyphic 
tongue, though we cannot develope it ; and these 
Obelisks which have witnessed so many revolving 
siins, and empires, and dynasties, may yet be per- 
petuated, and endure through as many ages more, 
to witness further changes of dominion, and further 
glory, or desolation, of which mankind at present 
dream not. 

The fa9ade of this renowned. church exhibits 
four columns, and six pilasters, of the Composite 
order, with balustrade, and statues. The grandeiu: 
of this front, as a whole, is spoilt by the introduc* 
tion of five galleries, or balconies, between the 
range of columns, though a necessary appendage, 
as from the central balcony the Pope, on certain 
solemn occasions, gives his benediction to the as* 
sembled multitudes. Of the five doors that con- 
duct into the church, the middle one is walled up, 
being the Porta Santa, and only opened in the 
Jubilee year. 

This church is magnificently rich in gildings, 
marbles, bronzes, &c. some said to be from the 
temple of Jupiter Capitolinus ; more particularly I 
would point out that altar which is decorated with 
four columns of gilt bronze ; since these very an- 
cient relics are asserted to have been deposited in 
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the Oftt>itol, fttid to have been compounded by 
Augu«tui out of tho rostta of the Egyptian, and 
other ships eaptured by him on the defeat of An* 
thony and Cleopatra at Actium* The high altar 
has Grothic decorations, and boasts of possessing thd 
heads of St. Peter and St. Paul. 

The Corsini Chapel is confessedly one of the 
most magnificent of Rome. In the form of a 
Greek Cross, its walls are encrusted with the rareat 
marbles; its altar is surmounted, between two 
columns of verde antique, with a matchless copy 
in mosaic of 6uido*s Saint Andrew Condni ; its 
dome is golden, and besides some beautiful sculp* 
tures of Innocence, Penitence, he, there is the 
mausoleum of Clement XII who was of the houte 
of Corsini, and whose remains repose in a superb 
porphyry sarcophagus, taken from the portico of 
the Pantheon, and presumed once to have contained 
the ashes of Agrippa. In the Baptistery, the font' 
of which is nearly three feet deep, and where, ac* 
cording to ancient ecclesiastical custom, the convert 
was immersed, it is said that Constantino hiineetf 
^as baptized. 

This church further boasts of numberless Saered 
relics. Besides the heads of St. Peter, and 8t. 
Paul, there is to be seen up in a dark corner^ co*> 
vered with some broken glass, the Table, formed 
of cedar of Lebanon ; upon which the Saviomr 
partook of his last supper :— and which, by the bye, 
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ii hMdly Wg towgh for thjree, though luaunt \iw% 
MMttiinodAted thiitMn. Here, alM, are PilUttl 
from the Tem^ile of Jerusalem :^The red marUd 
8hib upon which the i^oldiern east lots fmr the Gar* 
meut :-^The very Well at which Jesus sat when 
he couverted the Satuaritau -.-^Further pillars ftom 
the Tetnple of Jerusalem^ rent by earthquake) ai&d 
Oolumus ^om the House of Pilate. Four Columiii 
asserted to prore the exact height of Christy bsilii^ 
purposely cut to that standard just MTore.hii 
death ; wd the retnaius of the PiUMr upon whiA 
the Cock crowed!* 

Close to the church is preserved a yet greater 
curiosity : the Scala Santa, or Staircase which 
Christ trod when he ascended to the Hall of Judg« 
ment. These holy stairs, brought from the palace 
of Pilate at Jerusalem, consist of twenty-eight 
steps of white marble. Devotees are here perpe- 
tually, and for ever ascending them : — ^But how ? 
On their knees ! It were sacrilege to place a foot ; 
it is considered a meritorious act to endure the pe* 
nance of grinding up that way, and is equivalent 
to, at least, a couple of thousand years' indulgence* 

The stairs having been much worn by the knees 
of the pious, they are now partly covered with 

* Besides these, there is an exhibition on certain days of 
some of Christ's bloody and of the water which flowed from 
his wound ; some of the sponge also :--a lock of the Virgin's 
hair^ and a remnant of her petticoat ! 
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wooden planks, and as it would be a very odd at« 
tempt to come down a staircase on one*s knees, 
there are lateral ones, less holy, by which the peo- 
ple tread their way down. Whatever I may think 
of the creeds of others, I respect sincerity in any 
mode of worship, and were the last even to appear 
to slight it ; but at this curious exhibition of men, 
and particularly the ladies, young and middle aged, 
together with the old women, toiling, and bump* 
ing up in this uncouth way, I could not forbear 
laughing right heartily, and turned aside to in- 
dulge it. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

HISTORIC BCJMlfABY OP PAPACY, AND PAPAL GOVBRNMSNT— 
PIU8 VII — EXTRAORDINARY PRSTBN8ION8 OP THE PON« 
TIPP9— ALEXANDER III^ AND EMPEROR BARIIAR066A — RI8X 
OP THE REFORMATION — MARTIN LUTHER ** INDUL- 
GENCES/' AND PURCHASE OP CRIMES ~- STATE OP THB 
CLBROY OP FIPTBBNTH CENTURY — EXPBNCB OP CERTAIN 
CRIMES — PLAGELLATION-:-TSTZEL — BFPICACIB8 OP " IN« 
DULGSNCES,*' AND FORM OP ABSOLUTION— LEO x's BULL, 
AND CONSEQUENCES — ^HBNRY VIII OP ENGLAND^ AND OBI- 
GIN OF TITLE OP DEFENDER OP THB FAITH — ^ABOLITION 
OP PAPACY IN ENGLAND— STATE OF GERMANY AND OP THB 
PRIB8TH00D, WITH TUB INCREASE OF THB DOMINION, AND 
WEALTH, OF CHURCH OF ROMB--SINGULAR POLICY OF THE 
POPES ~- DOWNFALL OF PAPAL SUPREMACY ~- LATTER 
POPE&— OBIGIN OP THE APPELLATION PBOTESTANTS— 
COLLEGE OF CARDINALS — CROWNING THE POPE — BENEDICT 
XIV — 4IBSTRICTIONS OF THE PONTIFF^ROBBS OF THE 
CARDINALS SERVICE IN THB CAPPBLLA PAPALB. 

24th Dec. — ^The eve of Christmas Day, and of 
all the imposing, religious, ceremonials of the Po- 
pish Church on this most important Festa di Na^ 
tale. They commence about midnight, or rather 
about three o'clock in the morning, and I feel in- 
terested to see them, Mvith His Holiness officiating. 
In the interim, let us slightly advert to papal go- 
vernment. 

The present Pope,* by name Chiaramonti, was 
originally a Benedictine monk of the Abbey of St. 
Giorgio at \^enice, being also of a noble family. 
His promotion, next to his virtues, is due to the 

* Lately deceaaed. 
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late Pius VI, who first created him Bishop of 
Imola, and subsequently gatd him the greater 
dignity of a CardinaFs Hat. At the death of his 
predecessor^ he wasi by a conclave of Cardinals as* 
sembled at Venioe^ elected in Mftreh 1800 to fill 
the august chair of St. Peter, when he assumed the 
name of Pius VII. He made his triumphal entry 
into Rome in April following, at a time when he, 
equally with his people, were, comparatively, so 
poor, from the consequences of the French inva« 
•ion, that his equipage was the gift of the noble 
house of Colonna. 

Pius VII issues his decrees as in the twenty- 
second year of his Pontificate, though during this 
long inteirval he, like tnany of the other soveteigns 
of Europe, was shaken, and driven, from his throne 
by the ovewhelming power of the late Emperor of 
France, since it was during the plenitude of Boua- 
parte^s influence that Rome was deprived of hffl 
independence, became an integral part of thA 
kingdom of France, and that her sovereign wl^ 
detained for ten years at Fontainebleau. Now, it 
is hoped, firmly and peaceably re-established, Hifi 
Holiness acknowledges that it is to the eilbrts df 
England chiefly that he owes the continuation of 
his supremacy, and this feeling he evinces by a 
m&rked attettion to the English on all occasioni. 

Yesterday I attended Mass to see him oflleiate. 
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Hii ige is about eighty; his Voice in bl«ssiiig tlli 
eongregatioti was sufficiently audible; be stMps 
much from the feebleness of age> aUd walked wiA 
difficulty to the throne, supported by attendant 
cardinals, but his hair is still abundanti and jet 
black, forming a striking contrast to the iilVer 
episcopal mitre he wore. 

The Pope may be considered in three diflereilt 
powers, and capacities, as Sovereign of the Roman 
territory, and people; Head of the Cathd&e 
Church ; and Successor, by divine right, to the 
Chair of St. Peter * Too often forgetful of the 
sublimer duties of the office of Chief Shepherd <tf 
the Flock of Christ, we find many Popes whose 
lives were consumed in the aggrandisement of 
their temporal sovereignty; while we know that the 
thunders fulminated from the Vatican have made 
monarchs tremble on their thrones, and brought 
them cowering, submissively, to kiss, and, ooiU 
tentedly, to be spumed from the feet of an arm* 
gant Pontifil 

Among the nilmber the Emperor Barbarossa 
demeaned himself to kiss the feet of Pope Alex« 
ander III. The proud Prdate even ventured tA 
put his foot upon the ^monarch's neek^ who, too 
timid from superstition to resent the act^ yet 

* Decree of tbe Geoerai CouxicU of Florence. 
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burning to shake off the papal insult, exclaimed, 
f' Non tibi, sed Petro.*' ** Et mihi, et Petro/' * was 
ihe consummate reply. 

Pope Gregory VII advanced claim to Universal 
Dominion ! 

The further still more monstrous assumption by 
the Popes of '\ Infallibility " has been supported by 
the Roman Coiui;, whether believed or not, be- 
cause politically it favored their grandeur ; but in 
other Roman Catholic states this presumptuous, 
and overweening, pretence met with deserved oppo- 
sition, and in France, more particularly, the four 
decrees of their church in opposition to it were 
publicly maintained, and taught, in their Univer- 
sities, and Schools. These decisions imply that 
the Pope, individually, is superior to every other 
Bishop, but inferior to them, collectively, in coun- 
cil — that his power is not despotic, but subject to 
the prescriptions, and canons, of the church : that 
his power, moreover, is purely spiritual, and that 
he cannot abridge, or controul, the authorities, and 
prerogatives, of Kings ; and, finally, that his deci- 
sions are fallible, and are only just when confirmed 
by the authority of the Church at large. 
. It was during the pontificate ^ Leo X, that 
fplendid patron of arts and learning, that Luther, 
about the year 1520, first dared to impugn the 

* " Not to thee, but to Peter."—" Yes— to me, and to 
Peter." 
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doctrines of the Roman Catholic Chuidi, and to 
expose the flagrant vices, and shameless cupidities^' 
of its ministers, while the bold defence of 
his principles, and the universal conversion 
to his reasonings, it was which ultimately pro- 
duced that Reformation since which the papal 
power is but as the shadow of her former glory and 
supremacy. 

The first attack made by the then humble, 
simple, Luther was on the ^cacy of '^ Indul- 
gences,'' and though in this age it must be a 
matter of amazement that such a bdief could pre- 
vail, yet so absolute was the dominion of priest- 
craft in those days that we must the more wonder 
at the boldness of him who controverted so esta- 
blished a creed, and who attacked such formidable 
supporters of it. 

The precise meaning, or extent, of the term 
'' Plenary Indidgence** so commonly affixed outside 
the doors of Roman Catholic Churches, I have 
never been able exactly to fathom. It may un- 
doubtedly mean some relaxation, or indulgence, 
from fast, or other penance, and mortifications, oil 
certain solemn occasions ; also probably some atone- 
ment, or absolutjion, for sins committed. 

But, in process of time, money was made a 
readier passport to heaven, and with the purchase 
of these ** Indulgences," and a proportionate 
number of masses to be said either by yoursd^ 
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«r 1^ otlwn, it mttton not the smney may make 
fDr9 of MleatUig bii opul &om tba purifying firea 
9f pwgi^tory, and of thereby mounting the quicks 
t0 heaven • and if hie crimes be very blaok and he 
dnad a long inrobationary bumingi he may never^ 
tbeleps buy ekemption for thousands of years ; ^mt 
Ihwe are in Rome some eertain churehes very par^ 
ticularly &vored by the Saints above where, on the 
anniver sa?y of thmr festival^ freedom irom purga- 
terial fire may be bought for more than SA»000 
years to eOme I and as this purchase may again be 
doubled* or more, the release may perhaps extend 
te any t&rm short of infinity ! 

The doetrine of the Catholic Cl^gy, with the 
P^ at their head, inculcated that all the good 
iWfks of the Saints, and the pious, with every 
particle of faith over and above the exact measure 
f<»: om: own salvation are all gathered ti^ether in 
the treasury of Heaven, and deposited in one place 
in eonipany with the Redemption of mankind, and 
the infinite Mercies of Jesus Christ. St. Peter has 
the keys to unlock this precious deposit, so have, 
ef Qourse, his successors the Popes, and they again 
the power to del^;ate downwards through all the 
gradations of Catholic priests, who thus could 
pardon, at pleasure, any sin in ourselves, or release 
any departed soul we wished from the fires of pur^ 
gatery* by transferring a portion of these supere* 
lOgatory good works to us immediately upon pay« 
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mmt to tbem of a proportiohate mm of mmn^f I 
How ovfr rightMiu, and holy, some few people 
must have been in those dayu, and must be se 
now, since, spite of the general, and increasing^ 
wickedness of mankind, and womankind ; spite ef 
the millions of Infidels, Deists, Pagans, Turkey 
Jews, Mahometans, this treasury of superabundant 
good works was never, never exhausted, but is 
even yet always open, and rea4y» to fumidi a 
supply for fresh sins ! 

In process of time, Popes enriched themselves 
by offering Indulgences for sale even upon no otlmr 
pretext than for the foundation of a fkvourite 
building, and St. Peter*s owes much of its eom« 
pletion to those very contributions. 

Towards the end of the fifteenth century eo- 
temporary auth(MW generally agree in describing 
the clergy as abandoned to every specnes ct worldly 
lusts and desires ; ** as not having aily discipline 
with r^ard to morals, any knowledge of sacred 
literature, any reverence for divine things ; there 
was not almost any religion remaining.** {Bellar-- 
mine.) Popes Alexander VI and Julius II dis- 
played in thm lives extraordinary profligacy, am- 
bition, cruelty, and voluptuousness. 

The sale of crimes was a public traffic for the 
benefit of the Ck>urt of Romcj and according to a 
beol^ published by authority* permissioiis for sins 
were graduated by a scale of payments ; thui^ a 
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his soul may rest secure with respect to its salva- 
tion. The souls confined in purgatory, for whose 
redemption Indulgences are purchased, as soon as 
the money tinkles in the chest, instantly escape 
from that place of torment, and ascend into 
Heaven. That the efficacy of Indulgences was so 
great, that the most heinous sins, even if one 
should violate (which was impossible) the Mother 
of God would be remitted, and expiated by them, 
and the person be freed both from punishment, and 
guilt. That this was the unspeakable gift of God 
in order to reconcile men to himself. That the 
Gross erected by the preacher of Indulgences was 
as efficacious as the Gross of Ghrist himself. Lo ! 
the heavens are open ; if you enter not now when 
will you enter ? For twelve pence you may redeem 
the soul of your father out of purgatory, and are 
you so ungrateful that you will not rescue your 
parent from torment ? If you had but one coat you 
ought to strip yourself instantly, and sell it in 
order to purchase such benefits," &c. &c. 

These and other extravagancies are found in Lu- 
ther's works by Ghemnitius in his Examen Goneilii 
Tridentini, apud Herm Vender Hardt Hist. Liter. 
Reform, pars 4, p. 6. (Robertson's Charles V.) 

The following is the form of absolution used by 
Tetzel. 

" May our Lord Jesus Ghrist have mercy upon 
thee, and absolve thee by the merits of his most 
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holy passion. And I, by his authority, that of his 
blessed Apostles, Peter, and Paul, and of the most 
holy Pope, granted and committed to me in these 
parts do absolve thee, first from all ecclesiastical 
censures in whatever manner they have been in- 
curred ; and then from all thy sins, transgressions, 
and excesses, how enormous soever they may be, 
even from such as are reserved for the cognizance 
of the Holy See ; and as far as the keys of the 
Holy Church extend, I remit to you all punish- 
ment which you deserve in purgatory on their 
account ; and I restore you to the Holy Sacra- 
ments of the Church, to the unity of the faithfril,^ 
and to that innocence and purity, which you pos* 
sessed at baptism ; so that when you die the gates 
of punishment shall be shut, and the gates of the 
Paradise of Delight shall be opened ; and if you 
shall not die at present, thifS grace shall remain in 
frill force when you are at the point of death. In 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost." 

(Seckend. Comment, lib. 1, p. 14.) 

Such were the corruptions that Luther attacked 
and exposed ; his partisans multiplied ; the people 
read his doctrines, and were convinced of their 
truth by the evidence of their own eyes, while 
some of the Grerman Barons, and Princes, espoused 
his cause. The Court of Rome vacillated amid 
uncertain measures; at one time affecting to de« 

z 2 
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spise the ravings of nn itinerant Monk ; then fuli 
mmating its thimderB againpt him, and all who 
dared listen to his profane assertions. 

At last, on the 15th of June, 1520, Leo issued 
his famous Bull, denouncing Luther as an heretic, 
and an excommimicate, with all who read his 
works ; and delivering him, moreover, unto Satan 
jfor destruction, &c. &c. with all the usual papal 
maledictions. This Bull being the ultimatum; 
the formal decision of the Pope, and Conclave of 
Rome, and in its very nature utterly unalterable 
from the " Infallibility " of any work of His Holi- 
ness was the challenge to that contest which ended 
so disastrously for the supremacy of the Romant 
See. Parties were now regularly organized; the 
German potentates were divided; from some, 
Luther experienced every persecution, from others 
all due honors, but still he continued undaunf-i 
edly to write, and to preach, and his doctrines to 
gain ground. 

Among his opponents was our monarch, Henry 
VIII, who, in contradiction to his tenets, and 
because he had attacked his favourite author, 
Thomas Aquinas, wrote his then famous, now 
forgotten, polemical Treatise on the Seven Sacra« 
ments. This work so delighted the Pope that in 
full Consistory he spoke of it in terms of rapture 
as a work of inspiration, and rewarded the royal 
donor with the title of Defender of the Faithi 
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This title is retained by the Kings of England to 
the present hour, though that very monareh sooA 
afterwards, because after a protracted suit of six 
years he had not yet obtained the papal authority 
for divorcing Catherine of Aragon, and for espouse 
ing Anne Boleyn; and because having obtained 
such a decree from the more compliant Cranmer^ 
Archbishop of Canterbury, he was threatened with 
excommimication by Clement ; this sovereign was, 
therefore, the first, and the boldest, to abjure the 
Catholic Church both for himself, and his people ; 
to abolish the papal power and jurisdiction ; and 
to declare Himself alone supreme, and independent 
head of the Church of England* The English 
people joyfolly acquiesced, they derided the ex«* 
communication which the Court of Rome thuii-< 
dered against them, and from that date, in 1534^ 
and during the pontificate of Clement VII, papal 
power, and papal doctrines, have ever been the na« 
tional aversion of England. 

Councils, Diets, and Deliberations, were now 
multiplied endlessly ; Luther had himself been 
previously summoned to appear at Rome to 
answer to the charges of hereay, but managed to 
obtain the grace of being allowed to defend hiflr 
cause in Germany, where he was most popular ; 
but here, after much fruitless disputation, over- 
powered, not by the arguments, but by the au- 
thority, and haughty bearing of \m opponent^ 
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the Cardinal Cajetan, a Dominican, and the Pope's 
Legate, he clandestinely withdrew from the un- 
equal contest, and fled from Augsburg. 

The natural result of all these convocations was, 
gradually, more and more to weaken the influence 
of the Catholic Church and Papacy, by giving 
publicity to their errors, abuses and venalities, 
which about this period were at their height In 
Germany, the revolutions of all the petty com- 
ponent states were so frequent, and the succession 
to property, and land, consequently so uncertain, 
that the only security their lords could devise was 
-to surrender themselves as vassals of the church, 
and to declare their lands as fiefs. In time these, 
naturally, lapsed into the absolute possession of the 
clergy, and they effectually kept all claimants at 
bay by the reverence due to what they asserted 
was now God's, therefore eternally unalienable ; 
and also by the dreaded, and usual sentence of 
excommunication. 

For the same reason, while the laity groaned 
under the burden of wars, and taxes, the clergy 
lived in complete exemption, and paid not a doit. 

Moreover, as they possessed the little learning 
which those dark ages knew, this proved another 
powerful lever to their accruing dominion, and in- 
fluence ; since the spiritual courts, to the almost 
utter exclusion of the civil, iisurped the jurisdiction 
of fill Qf^uses which, by any pervendon, could be 
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said to be in any way, or .in their consequences, 
connected with religion; including testamentary 
dispositions, loans of money, or usury, matrimony, 
legitimacy of birth, right of succession, &c. &c. 

Lastly, of themselves, and their persons, the 
clergy took the most special care. They were to 
be deemed as objects of peculiar veneration ; they 
were to be tried by their own laws, and were not 
subject to the same punishments as those out of 
their own pale. As long as they retained the 
priestly office, no civil power could harm them, 
and degradation was only to be eflfected by appeal 
to Spiritual C!ourts which was an undertaking of 
equal difficulty and cost : it is also well known 
that some offenders assumed the sacred office for 
the sole and " right hallowed" purpose of screen- 
ing themselves from justice. {Rymer^s Feeder a^ 
vol. xiii.) 

Of the enormous wealth also perpetually flowing 
into the treasury of St. Peter, some idea may be 
formed, besides the abovementioned causes, from 
the common practice of buying church preferments 
of the papal agents, which were again retailed at 
an advanced rate by the buyers ; add, moreover, 
extraordinary - levies for expeditions against the 
Turks, sometimes not undertaken ; frequent de- 
mands of gifts and contributions ; and the produce 
of the AnnatSf or the established levy of one year's 
income upon every ecclesiastical preferment. 
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The extreme ascendancy that the Popes main- 
tained during so many centuries, and the extraor- 
dinary veneration paid to them may be traced, and 
accounted for in that most singular, and most 
artful intermixtiu*e of their kingly, with their 
spiritual, supremacy. 

Thus, when transgressing the bounds of their 
temporal powers, interposing in every quarrel of 
the European States, and grasping at every exten« 
sion of their own dominions and sway, the rival 
kings who, at a blow, could have crushed Rome 
and the Pope, nevertheless trembled at the sacri* 
l^ous crime of any offence against the holy Vice* 
gerent of God upon earth; and the impotent 
denunciations of a feeble old man averted, by an 
idle breath; the thunders of cannon, and the 
slaughters of armies. 

To revert to Luther, and to conclude this di- 
gression. 

Emboldened by success, and urged by it far 
beyond the bounds he had originally proposed, he 
continued his undaunted course of preaching, and 
exposition, till he finally imdermined the very 
props of papal power by declaring the foUy and 
impiety of Aiuicular Confession — Absolution- 
Pilgrimages — Penances — ^Worship of Saints — ^Pur- 
gatory : — He declared the Pope to be fallible ; that 
tiiere was no other hope, authority, or power but 
the word of God as lecarded in the Bible ;— -be 
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aroused the Christian princes to throw off the papal 
yoke ; and finally pronounced His Holiness as the 
undoubted Antichrist. The result of these doc* 
trines,' first avowed by one solitary individual^ and 
operating after his death, has been the complete 
emancipation from papacy of England, Sweden, 
Denmark, with the greater part of Oermany. 
Succeeding ages have beheld the papal power yet 
more reduced ; but it is delightful, and it is but 
just, to record the amelioration consequent. 

The Chaur of St. Peter has been filled, parti* 
cularly latterly, by Popes who were ennobled by 
every virtue that adorns human nature ; while the 
contrast is truly striking between the turbulent 
ambition, and vices of some former Apostolic 
Chiefs, and the sufferings borne with such a meek, 
and lowly spirit by Pius VI and Pius VII. For the 
present Pope,* I entertain an unaffected respect ; 
I venerate his piety, his genuine goodness ; and, 
as an admirer of art, I must ever applaud his pi^ 
triotic, and zealous efforts and munificence for the 
preservation of the invaluable relics of his own 
capital, and for the perfecting of modem genius. 

One other note, and I conclude this summary 
of Papacy. 

It was during the heat of the contests abont 
Luther^s doctrines that the term Protestants 
originated, then applied partially, now universally 
to all who disavow the Roman CathoHe creed. 

"^ Lately deceased. 
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At a Diet of the German empire held at Spires 
in March 1529 in order to consider of these reli- 
^ons innovations, it occurred that after much 
contest, a decree was past ratifying a former con- 
demnation of Luther, issued at Worms in 1524, 
which prohibited any alteration in the estabUshed 
Catholic service, particularly in regard to Mass. 
Against this decree, the Elector of Saxony, the 
Prinde of Anhalt, the Duke of Luneburg, the 
Landgrave of Hesse, the Marquis of Brandenburg, 
and the Deputies of fourteen free cities of Ger- 
many entered a solemn Protest : and hence the 
general term Protestants.* 

The Council of the PontiflF, the College of Car- 
dinals, or the Sacred College, has maintained its 
pre-eminent dignity, and lustre for many cen- 
turies ; and as by them the papal government is 
chiefly administered, those who reside here may be 
said to form the Senate of Rome. The Cardinals 
in number about seventy, are all nominated by the 
Pope, though every foreign Roman Catholic State 
has the privilege of recommending to a certain 
extent ; while the pontiff usually retains two or 
three Hats in reserve for the sake of conferring an 
occasional favoun Pius VII had lately many of 
these dignities unappropriated, and accordingly pre- 
sented a nomination to our Sovereign, who offered 
it to the Earl of Fauconberg, one of the oldest 
Catholic peers of England, but this nobleman did 
not accept it. 
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The attainment of the Roman Purple has been 
an object of ambition among the proudest, and 
most elevated of mankind, and while in the ranks 
of the Cardinals we may name the first Princes of 
the land, yet none are excluded, and a Cardinalate 
is attainable by merit only, and of every country. 
It was chiefly during the pontificates of the Me* 
dicean, Famesian, Boighese, and Barberini families 
that the Cardinals as a body composed of the rela- 
tives of sovereigns, and as statesmen, and ambas* 
sadors, kept up a dignityj and splendour commen- 
surate with the lustre of the court they represented. 
It of course follows that, as in modem times, the 
supremacy of papal power has been shorn of its 
beams, so in equal proportion have the Cardinals 
been affected. 

In the grand Conclave of Cardinals, or Con- 
sistory, the Pope himself presides, and here receives 
with all the splendours of royalty, the ministers 
and the communications of foreign courts. 

The election of a Pope vests in the Cardinals, 
and to prevent as far as possible, the improper in- 
fluence of the various sovereigns in aiming to pro-^ 
cure the election of him whom they deem most 
inclined to favour their respective interests, the 
Cardinals, when occupied in giving their votes, are 
detained and guarded within the halls of the 
Vatican imtil agreed in their election. 

Among the various august, and imposing cere. 
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monials of the elevation to the Popedom there 
mingles this simple one. As his Holiness ap- 
proaches the altar of St Peter, an attendant, 
kneeling, fires some tow placed upon a gilt staff, 
repeating three times, as the idle trifle smokes 
away, this significant precept— Sanete Pater ! sic 
transit gloria nmndi ! * 

The exterior pomp of the Holy Father is very 
imposing. All who approach his sacred person 
kneel first at the threshold of the door, and ag^ 
to kiss his feet, thongh the latter ceremony is 
not so nsual as formerly, and is, I believe, very 
generally dispensed with to the English. If by 
chance he be met with, though in Us coach, all^ 
even in the streets, kneel to him as he passes. In 
taking an excursion I also once met him ; the 
coachman immediately stopped my carriage, and 
with the cicerone went down on their knees. - 

A distinguished countryman of our own, Horace 
Walpole, when first presented to Benedict XIV, 
appeared hesitating whether, or not, to kueel. 
With infinite kindness the Pope immediately said, 
** Kneel down, my son, and receive an old man's 
blessing — ^it will do you no harm." 

But, great as is the exterior pomp, equally se* 
vere are the restraints of the pontiff. His meala 
are always solitary, every act is scrutinized, and 

* Holy Father! Thus passeth away the glory of this 
world! 
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every hoar brings with it the tame uniform, tm- 
deviating duties of reli^on, or government. How 
little the Pope enjoys the freedom of a man may 
be judged by a trifling inddent I observed myself 
thdugh the fact borders on the ludicrous. In ce- 
lebrating High Mass at the Capella Papale, last 
Sunday, His Holiness, when he required to blow 
his nose, demanded a handkerchief, which when 
used he returned, and it was again duly put into 
hit attendant's pocket. 

As I have been completely disappointed in the 
vaunted ceremonies of the church for Christmas Day^ 
I must say that I was much impressed with the mass 
I have been speaking of performed in this Chapel. 
Music is not usual here, but the Grregorian Chaunt ^ 
was better performed by the choristers than I ever 
before heard it. There were present about twenty 
Cardinals in their ecclesiastical robes which on cer- 
tain occasions are most splendid, varied^ and costly. 
The Piviale, or Cloak, massive from its golden em« 
broidery ; the Cassock, or Soutane, a flowing robe 
of velvet, or of tissue, whose lengthened train is 
borne by attendant caudatorj ; the rich Manipolo, 
pendent from the arm : the resplendent Scarf ; and 
the valuable Camicia, or outer white vest, com- 
posed entirely of the richest lace, and which alone 
may be worth more than 500/. 

* Pope Oregory condensed the vocal parts and established 
ths form now existing. 
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. But it ^vas the appearance of the venerahle Poii« 
tiff, himself officiating, that chiefly* contributed 
to the solemnity of the scene. With unaffected 
piety he read aloud the portion of the sacred ser« 
vice; with sii^cerity, and fervour he blessed his 
assembled congregation ; and when, too feeble to 
walk alone, supported by his attendant Cardinals, 
he bent his tottering steps from the throne to the 
altar, and there prostrated himself in humblest 
adoration; when, immediately, every soimd was 
hushed, and prelates, soldiers, people, all, fell down 
on their knees: — who, during such an awful 
silence, whatever his creed might be, but would 
feel his mind soar to that One, Eternal, Being 
who hath fashioned all lands, and all nations ; who 
looketh to the heart, and not to the form ; and who 
Irom endless ages stUl tolerates, though man does 
not, all religions, and all opinions ! 
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CHAPTER XX. 

CBBKIIONIES OF CHRISTMAS EVE PAPAL CHAPEL-— CHURCBB8 

OP ST. LOUIS — 8» MARIA IN ARACCBLI— >THBATRICAL NATI« 
VITY, AND MIRACULOUS BAMBINO — S* MARIA MAGGIORB ; 
PORTA MAGOIORE ; AND PROCESSION OF THE HOLY CRADLE 
— ANCIENT ROME^ AND HISTORICAL SUMMARY OF THE VA- 
RIOUS CAUSES OF HER SUCCES8IVB RUINATIONS — THE EM- 
PEROR VALENSj AND FIRST SETTLEMENT OF THE OOTH8 

IN ITALY — THEIR DEFEAT THEIR VICTORY, AND DEATH 

OF VALKNS — ALARIC, AND FIRST SIEGE OF ROME — SECOND 
DITTO— GEN8ERIC, AND PILLAGE OF ROME— HIS SUCCB8- 

SIVE VICTORIES — ANCIENT PROPHECY SACK BY BICIMSR-^ 

EXTINCTION OF THE WESTERN EMPIRE THEODORIO 

TAKES ROME AND ASSUMES ROYALTY — FIRST ASSUMPTION 

OF TITLE OF POPE CONSTANTINOPLE, AND JUSTINIAN-* 

CHURCH OF S^ SOPHIA— VICTORIES OF BBLI8ARIU8 — ^AMA- 
LASUNTUA, QUEEN REGENT OF ITALY — SUCCEEDED BY 
VITIGES WHO EVACUATES ROME, AND BELISARIUS EN- 
TERS ^VITIGES BESIEGES ROME, AND DEVASTATIONS CON- 
SEQUENT TOTILA SACKS ROME LAST VICTORIES, AND 

DEATH OF BELISARIUS IN THE EAST NAR8E8 RECAP- 
TURES ROME — EXARCHATE ALBOIN, KING OF LOMBARDY 

GREGORY THE FIRST— LUITPRAND, AND ASTOLPHUS IN 
ARMS AGAINST ROME, WHICH OBTAINS SUCCOUR FROM PR- 
PIN, AND CHARLEMAGNE RECIPROCAL REQUITALS; AND 

RISE OF THE SOVEREIGNTY OF PAPAL POWER RUIN ^ 

OF ROME FROM CHRISTIANITY GRATIAN ATTACKS PA- 
GANISM STATUE OF GODDESS VICTORY THE0D08IU8— > ^" 

DESTRUCTION OF TEMPLES, &C. — INJURIES TO ROME BIT 
FEUDS OF BARONS FROM ROBERT GUISCARD, &C. &C IN- 
UNDATION—EARTHQUAKE — SACK BY THE COLONNA FAC- 
TION — BY TROOPS OF CHARLES V, UNDER BOURBON — SPO- 
LIATION BY POPES, AND MODERN NOBLES. 

27th Dec. — Christmas eve, and the morning 
of Cliristmas day are ushered in with great reli-» 
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gious pomps ; and as I was anxious to see them I 
was accordingly engaged from nine o*clock in the 
evening to six the next morning in visiting the 
various prindpal churches. First to the Papal 
Chapel where His Holiness was expected, but did 
not appear, and where there was no other service 
than the same eternal chaunt of the dboristers :<— 
Thence to the church of St. Louis, whose splendid 
nave was lit up like a ball room, having a profu« 
sion of modem glass chandeliers, adorned with 
flowers, and one hundred large wax candles blaz- 
ing on the high altar. 

This church was too crowded even to prome- 
nade ; a cordon of soldiers kept the ground of the 
choir reserved for the priests, and also made way 
for them through the crowd. Here the organ was 
totally at variance in time, pitch, and unison with 
the chaunt, and I was therefore fain to leave it for 
the next church to which our cicerone led us, that 
of La 8* Maria in Aracoeli, situated on the brow 
of the Capitoline Hill ; perhaps on the very site of 
the proud temple of Jupiter Optimus Maximua ; 
and in which very ancient edifice, containing an 
altar asserted to have been consecrated by Augustus 
to the Saviour about the date of his birth, there 
was expected to take place a complete theatrical 
representation of the Nativity, a stage having been 
erected with all due appendages for that purpose ; 
but after waiting patiently till the conduedon of a 
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very long Mass* we found that the exhibition waa* 
deferred^ and accordingly between three and four 
o'clock in the morning, we turned out, and trudged 
away for S'^.Maria Maggiore. 

Ara Gceli has a Bambino f or infant Jesus, whioh 
was brought down from heaven by an Angel, dur* 
ing the night, who rang the convent bell, and then 
flew back again ; smd this bambino being of course 
gifted with heavenly powers, has wrought more mi-* 
racles than any wooden babe ever yet did^ or than 
the whole learned, and skilful body of physicians 
of Rome do to this hour. — It has the undoubted 
power of curing sickness either when invoked, or 
sent for, and brought with due solemnity by the 
priest, who, of course, takes his fee, though cer^ 
tainly not for himself, but only on behalf oS this 
divine Bambino. 

This splradid church of S'' Maria Maggiore 
on the summit of the Esquiline Hill, one of the 
seven Basilicse of Rome, and one of the four haV'- 
ing the Porta Santa, has in its magnificent facade 
three balconies ; — from the central one of which 
the Pope dispenses his universal blessing. 

It owes its origin to a vision as far back as the 
fourth century, and was built on the precise site, 
and occupies exactly the same space, where there 
fell a miraculous shower of snow on 5 th August ! 

It is also presumed to occupy the site of thei 
ancient temple of Juno Lucina ;--4tnd that thirty- 
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six columns of white marble now decking the in* 
tenor of this Catholic Church were formerly sacred 
to the Pagan Queen of Heaven. 

Its two chief beauties are its high altar, isolatedr 
and formed of an antique sarcophagus of porphyry, 
covered with marble, and supported at the comer&r 
by four bronze angels ; above which rises a most 
lofty, and imposing canopy, also of bronze, upheld 
by porphyry columns of the Corinthian order, and 
further adorned with sculptured angels. The 
beauty of this altar, I think, no one will dispute, 
but as by its noble elevation it almost touches the 
roof of the nave, the disproportion of the one, or 
the other, must offend every critical eye. The 
other striking beauty is the sumptuous Chapel of 
the Virgin, erected by Pope Paul V, of the houae 
of Borghese, and where the delighted eye may 
gaze on treasures of beautiful sculpture, bassi- 
rilievi, columns of oriental jasper, vnth agate, la* 
pis lazuli, gems and rarest marbles, together with 
an image of the Virgin which has the credit of hav« 
ing been done by St. Luke, and is accordingly 
surrounded with precious stones. 

I had almost omitted to notice that noble gate 
leading to this church, La Porta Mag^ore, being 
one of the arches of the Claudian Aqueduct, and 
which, as it here intersects the high road to Labi^ 
cum, and Pra&neste, was raised by the Emperor to 
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the lofty elevation of a Triumphal Arch ; and in 
more modem days has been made a gate of the 
city. In feudal times this monument of utility 
was converted into a fortress ; at the present hour 
it still shows its former fair proportions ; its mas- 
sive blocks of Tiburtine stone held together with-* 
out cement ; its Ionic columns ; and its three in- 
scriptions to the glory of Claudius in twelfth year 
of his reign ; and to Vespasian and Titus, who 
restored it. 

To return to the ceremonies. This church 
boasts of possessing the Cradle, or a portion of it, 
in which Christ was nursed ; accordingly at the 
dawn of day, or about six in the morning, mass 
having been previously performing since two o'clock, 
the procession commenced, and with it began 
the difficulty. The crowds that filled the spacious 
nave, so many of them wearied with long waiting, 
and sitting on the ground, or reclining at full 
length, fast asleep ; — the bustling parties, arm in 
arm, now trying to see the illuminations of this 
chapel, or the splendours of that ; the listlessness,: 
and exhausted patience of many, still lingering 
to see something which, after all, might prove as 
empty as the previous shows ; the vast proportion 
of the poorer orders, with tattered habits, and gar- 
lic odours, and whose ra^ed children were not 
the most agreeable elbowers: — to steer clear 
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through all these was no little effort ; though usk 
douhtedly, there was food for Gontem{^tioii in 
ohserving the peculiar dresses of the Roman pea- 
santry who eame from distant parts, and in watdi- 
ing their physiognomy, so striking as to remind 
<me of the deeds of their foref&thers. At length 
the military effected a passage ; the music, and the 
ehaunt, struck up ; and first was seen, aloft, the 
cross, then hoys and priests, bearing torches ; pre« 
lates in their splendid robes ; soldiers to clear, and 
line the way ; and finally the remains of the Holy 
Cradle, incased in a kind of oblong vase, formed of 
(crystal, beautifully enriched with golden oma-« 
ments, and bearing on the cover an infiint Christ 
of gold. Thus it passed with difficulty np, and 
down the crowded nave, and was then brought 
into the chapel of the Sacrament, where I had 
placed myself (having paid for my admissimi, 
though), and here the Cradle with much solemnity 
was deposited on the altar and left. 

On these multiplied, yet similar ceremonies s 
few observations may suffice. They are any thin|f 
but devotional. The heart that would pour itself 
out to its Grod, whether in the silent homage €i 
adoration ; in praises and thanksgivings for benefits 
present, or in penitence, and contrition for of- 
fences past ; — ^knows not, nor seeks, a studied form. 
Here, all is form ; a set, and settled pageantry. 
Every step and turn is pre-arranged ; every bow. 
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or rather curtesy, is ordered beforehand ; and every 
fold, and shape of a bishop's robes is perpetually 
varied by his attendants according to some sup* 
posed sacred, or canonical ordinance. There is 
also an abundance of exterior showy splendour, 
and thus with the crowds perpetually flocking now 
to one sight, then to the other, the whole becomea 
completely a theatrical exhibition. This again 
might be devotional, (ht at least induce such feel« 
ings, if the performers appeared sincere ; but when 
the priests themselves hurry over the forms, and 
seem even more listless than their spectators, let 
me ask, can piety spring up, or faith improve ? 

Let us now proceed to some account of andent 
Rome. The arrangement I propose is to begin 
at the Capitol, and to include some description of 
those many proofs of Roman grandeur which hera 
abound ; the venerable remnants of the wrecks of 
ages ; the existing records of the grandeurs of that 
empire once the Mistress of the World. 

Of some of these honoured ruins there remains 
but just enough to show what once they were, imd 
many other architectural monuments of greatness 
are so buried in the ground as to display but half 
their proportions. Excavation has done much, but 
perhaps there yet remains incomparably more to 
do. The bases of the columns of many temples 
lately dug out are twenty feet below the pavement 
of modem Rome* Consider the accumulated wrecks 
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of so many centuries ; the ancient city that Ro- 
mulus founded, destroyed by the Gauls in the in- 
vasion of Brennus, about 350 B. C. — the mor^ 
modem one that Nero burnt in wantonness^ 
A. D. 64, and which fire lasted for six, or nine 
days ; and that third city built subsequently again 
invaded, devastated, and ruin heaped on ruin 
by the remorseless Groths ; by the implacable Gen- 
seric, Alaric, Totila ; not to mention the frequent 
and ruinous inundations of the Tyber : and the 
still greater devastations from repeated fires, aodr 
dental and intentional : these matters duly weighed^ 
the necessary elevation of the modemi, over the site 
of the ancient city is obvious. 

For these reasons also, in viewing Rome from 
any height, her original foundation on her seven 
hiUs is hardly to be traced, and the eye may range 
o'er storied palaces, and ancient fields, yet scarcely 
discovering the distinction between the Capitolin^ 
Quirinal, Esquiline, Aventine, Palatine, Coelian, 
and Viminal hills. Moreover to those whose 
classic taste may induce them, with all the warmth 
of a luxuriant imagination, to fancy they may 
view, and walk amid the veiy scenes which VirgiL 
Horace, Ovid, sung ; disappointment must ensue. 
Strange to say, most of these antiquities are sur- 
rounded by, and almost inaccessible from dirt and 
filth ; while some, by the different appropriation df 
the adjacent groimd, have almost lost their original 
distinctive character. 
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Yet not to invasion only, and to the ravages of 
foreign barbarians, are the sorrows of Rome to be 
traced: to Christianity, originally, it owes wide 
havoc, and a vast range of devastation, though in 
later times this principle has preserved it. The 
division of the empire of Rome, having an Eastern, 
and a Western capital, was another fruitful source 
of ruin to the latter, and lastly the domestic feuds, 
and battles of the Roman Barons were more de- 
structive than either cause already named. It may 
not be uninteresting briefly to instance some his- 
torical proofs of these various operations. 

It was in the reign of the Emperor Valens, and 
in the year 376, that this monarch unhappily 
adopted that most fatal policy which ultimately 
levelled Imperial Rome to the dust, and prostrated 
the fair Mistress of the Globe beneath the feet, and 
to the merciless ravages, of the veriest barbarians, 
and savages of the North. Hermanric, King of 
the Goths, had ruled about this period from the 
chores of the Baltic to the Euxine, but over- 
powered, and overwhelmed by the extraordinary 
conquests, and untameable ferocity of the yet more 
barbarian Huns, whom the dark belief of the age 
asserted to be the detested issue of Scythian 
witches, and infernal spirits, his^successor, Withi- 
mer, in the name, and with the united implor- 
^tions, of the whole Gothic tribe, intreated the 
Roman £mperor to {protect them from their im- 
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placable enemies by receiving them as subjects of 
his potent empire; craving only permission to 
occupy, and to cultivate the waste lands of Thraoe. 
Seduced by false counsels, and in an evil hour, the 
monarch consented, and orders were given to trans- 
port the fugitive Goths across the Danube; but 
the Imperial Council trembled when, probably, a 
million of barbarians^ including women and chil- 
dren, instantly, by this permission, rushed upon 
the sacred territory, which, too soon afterwards, 
they were fitted to possess. 

Oppressed by the cupidity, and tyranny of the 
Roman L^ons, and Governors, in less than one 
year successive quarrels led to open rebellion, the 
Romans were defeated, and the Groths hoisted the 
standard of independence. (Jornandes it Rebus 
Geticis). After varying success, the Emperw 
Gratian, then reigning conjointly with his unde 
Valens, had the fortune to defeat them with the 
slaughter of 30,000 of their tribes. The field of 
battle was in the plains of Alsace, about thirty 
miles from the modem city of Strasbui^. 

On the fatal 9th of August, 37«, the Emperor 
Valens hazarded a general engagement in the 
neighbourhood of Hadrianople ; precipitance, and 
mistake accelerated the ruin of the Roman Le- 
gions ; two-thirds of the whole army, 40,000 men, 
were annihilated, and their unhaj^y monardi, 
while a refugee in a cottage owing to a wovad. 
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was sunx>unded by the infuriate barbarians, who, 
because unable at the instant to seise their royal 
prey, fired the building ; and of all the inmates, 
including the sovereign, and his royal attendants, 
one only youth escaped the flames.* The pni<^ 
dence of Theodosius, elected by Gratian as his 
imperial colleague, however, humbled the pow^ 
of the Goths, and a peace was concluded about 
four years after this fatal battle. 

In 395, arose that tremendous chief Alaric, 
who had been rendered doubly indignant by the 
rejection of his proffered services as a leader in th^ 
Roman army. Greece was the first unhappy soil 
ravaged, and her treasures sacked by his hordes : 
Italy was the next fair prize ; the Emperor Hono- 
rius was nearly captured at Milan, and the valour 
of the Roman General Stilicho, alone, fi^r a tim^ 
saved his country by the decisive victory of Pd^ 
lentia, in March 403, about twenty-five miles frond 
Turin. 

In five years afterwards the implacable Alaric 
led his numberless forces to the very gates of 
Rome ; fi^mine and plague aided his machinations, 
and an ignominious deliverance was purdiased by 
30,000 lbs. weight of silver ; 6000 of gold ; 4000 
silken robes, 3000 pieces of fine scarlet doth, and 
3000 pounds of pepper, then deemed a dainty, 
and a costly luxury. 

• Ammianus MarceUinus. 
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In 410, Alaric once more besieged the eternal 
city, and, too fatally successful, his ruthless myrmi- 
dons, Scythians, Germans, Huns, pillaged, sacked, 
destroyed, and violated at will; St. Peter's, how- 
ever, with all consecrated treasures, were strictly 
respected. Alaric evacuated Rome in six days in 
order to lay waste the rest of Italy, but death ter- 
minated his fatal course in the same year. 

In 455, Genseric, King of the Vandals, actu-^ 
ated by the same predatory spirit, disembarked his 
hosts of Alani, Vandals, Moors, on the shores of 
the Tyben His rage, in vain, was sought to be 
appeased, not by a bold sally of Roman warriors, 
but by a procession of feeble priests, whose medi- 
ation effected much, but Rome was once again pil- 
laged without remorse for fourteen days; while 
among other ravages, the Capitol, the veneration 
And the pride of the world, had its unvalued roof 
tmn away, whose gilding only in the time of 
Domitiau is said to have cost 12,000 talents, or 
nearly £2,400,000. 

Private, and public treasures of gold, silver, 
and jewels, even brass, or copper, were seized with 
greedy rapacity, and the successful Vandal bore 
them all away in triumph, together with some 
thousand Roman citizens, safely disembarking his 
vast prizes in the harbour of Carthage. 

Genseric continued his career of destruction in 
Italy, and adjacent countries, whilst almost every 
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cpring his piratical fleets sailed from Carthage to 
enrich themselves with spoils collected from the 
colmnns of Hercules * to the mouths of the Nile. 
To destroy Carthage, and this formidable empire 
of the Vandals, Leo, Emperor of the East, fitted 
out the noble naval armament of 1113 ships, 
manned by 100,000 sailors and soldiers; the 
expense of which, according to Procopius, exceeded 
jf5,000,000. Basilicus had the command, and 
luiiling from Constantinople it reached Carthage in 
safety. 

The wily Grenseric, unable to cope with so for- 
midable a force, solicited a truce of five days ; 
from treachery, or weakness, it was granted, and 
in the interval the Roman fleet was annihilated by 
the perfidious introduction at night of combustible 
boats. 

Elated with success, other kingdoms successively 
fell to adorn his rule, Sicily, Tripoli, and Sardinia 
among the rest ; and in 477 Genseric died at a 
period when the Roman empire, day by day, . was 
sinking under accumulated disasters. 

Thus seemed to be fulfilled, and at the very 
date, the prophetic voice of the ancient augur who 

* The coluiniis of Hercules are the two mountains, Abila 
on the African^ and Calpe on the Spanish coast, once united, 
but torn asunder by that hero, to effect the union of the Medi« 
terranean> and Atlantic. Calpe, and this passage are now so 
well known as the Straights of Gibraltar. 
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interpreted the celestial omen of the twelve Vul* 
tures which appeared to Romulus, while marking 
the foundations of his new city, as emblematical of 
the twelve centuries which the Gods decreed for its 
duration. 

In thus sketching some of the spoliations of 
Rome, I must not omit the other sack, and devas- 
tation of the dty by the patrician Ricimer, A. D« 
472, originating in the civil factions between him 
and his father-in-law, the Emperor Anthemius, 
who was slain by his orders. 

The extinction of the Western emfMre now 
accelerates, and Augustulus, son of Orestec^ 
was the last Roman Emperor of the West ; for 
being conquered by the bold barbarian Odoacer, 
he was compelled to resign ; and the once august 
Roman Senate themselves dictated an address to 
the Emperor of the East, Zeno, on the throne of 
Constantinople, implying that His Majesty was so^ 
fident for both kingdoms, and that Constantinople 
was worthy as the metropolis of both empires ; 
finally intreating that the virtues of Odoacer might 
be rewarded with the dignity of Patrician of the 
Diocese of Italy. Thus ends the history of the 
legitimate Roman Emperors, and here begins the 
reign of Odoacer, and his barbaric successors. 
A. D. 479. 

Theodoric, the Ostrogoth, was descended firom 
the royal racie of the Amali, and drew his first breeth 
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in the neigbourhood of Vienna. Hia extraordinary 
Talour^ and successes, made him formidable at the 
Byatantine Court, and he solicited, and obtained 
permission to dethrone the usurper Odoacer, and to 
restore, as he professed, ancient Rome to her lawful 
inheritors, the Emperors of the East. 

Again successful, the natural gradation was to 
assume royalty himself, and during his long, and 
peaceful reign of thirty-three years, the Goths were 
first advanced to Nobility in Rome, and elevated 
above the plebeian ranks ; their numbers swelled in^ 
credibly, and they adopted some of the Roman 
luxuries of their associates, though they affected to 
despise their elegant tongue, and still retained 
their own harsh dialect. Religion also was pro-^ 
tected, and toleration almost universal was enaet* 
ed ; while in his reign the supreme Bishop, or 
Pontiff of Rome first assumed the appellation of 
Pope. 

Ravenna, and Verona were the usual residences 
of Theodoric, though he paid one visit of six 
months to the ancient capital, and as an admirer 
of her yet remaining wonders, he exerted all his 
authority for the preservation of the matchless re« 
lies of old Rome. Such was the reign of the 
Gothic King, but his last days were stained by the 
cruel murder in the Tower of Pavia of the philo* 
sophic Boethius ; and by his oppression of the Ca- 
tholics. Remorse, iningled with sorrow for thff 
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loss of popidarity, hastened his dissolution, which 
occurred at Ravenna A. D. 526. To his two 
grandsons he left his dominions ; Spain to Ama- 
laric; Italy to Athalaric, with the guardianship 
of this child of ten years to his mother Amala- 
suntha. 

About this period Justinian ascended the throne 
of Constantinople as Emperor of the East ; and 
among the splendours of his rule are to be reckoned 
the possession, and the achievements of such a ge- 
neral as Belisarius ; though in speaking of him I 
must obviously confine myself to his conquests in 
the cause of Rome. 

To the piety of Justinian is owing the rebuild- 
ing of the Temple of S* Sophia at Constantinople^ 
the most splendid effort that the world then pos- 
sessed of Christian devotion, and now the principal 
Mosque of the Turks, who still venerate this fa- 
brie, though built by those they term ** Christian. 
Dogs." It was then asserted as rivalling the 
fiuned Temple of Solomon, and the lowest calcuhu 
tion has assigned its cost at a million sterling. 

The first victories of Belisarius were over the 
Persians ; the next was the reduction of Africa : 
the fleet sailed from Constantinople in the summer 
of 5SS, first receiving the benediction of the 
patriarch, and in September following the unhappy 
monarch of Africa, Gelimer, descendant of Gren- 
seric, was an exile in Numidia, and his capital^ 
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Cartha§[e, in possession of the avenged Romans. 
A desperate effort of Gelimer collected forces for 
another hattle, and the triumph of Belisarius was 
so complete, and the power of the Vandals so anni«i 
hilated, that almost all Africa was humbled to 
Rome. This victory graced the annals of Justi* 
i.ian'8 leign at the very time that he was promul- 
gating his famous Pandects. 

To return to Rome. Amalasuntha^ now Queen 
Regent of Italy for her son Athalaric, conceived, 
owing to his premature death at the age of sixteen, 
the proud wish of reigning herself in Italy, and, 
to strengthen her chance, espoused her cousin 
Theodatus, by whose order she was soon afterwards 
imprisoned, and then strangled. Her treacherous 
consort, while Belisarius was rapidly advancing 
towards Rome, which Justinian deemed a surer 
prize when thus distracted with discord, was him- 
self slain, and his barbarian Groths, having pre- 
viously decreed him unworthy of their obedience, 
elected the warrior, Vitiges, as monarch in his 
place. 

The rapid success of the Roman General in- 
duced the new King to abandon, for a time, the 
hope of retaining Rome ; his garrisons voluntarily 
left it, and Belisarius entered, without opposition, 
at the Asinarian gate in Dec 536. The indefiu 
tigable Vitiges however collected an army of 
150,000 men under his royal standard at Ravenna : 
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ifur oBe year, and nine days, did Rome sustain all 
the horrors of a siege from the implacable Groths^ 
ndth the additional pangs of occasional famine; 
but Belisarius stiU and ever triumphed, and the 
barbarians,, after sustaining incredible disasters, 
foUowed by the loss of almost all their possessions 
in Italy, at the end of this period, burnt their 
tents, and fled in tumultuous despair.* 
. To Vitiges, and his hordes, are to be attributed 
the destruction of the stupendous aqueducts of 
Rome, and other hayoc from encampments reach* 
ing even to the Vatican ; though St. Peter's was 
hallowed, and inviolate. Witness the destruction 
of the Oaudian aqueduct whidh conveyed water to 
Rome from a distance of fifty miles, and whose 
decaying ruins stiU bestrew her pkins in gigantic, 
though mutilated grandeur, and seem a weeping 
monument of former Roman greatness. To Beli* 
sarins is to be ascribed, from dire necessity, the 
ruin of the unrivalled Mausoleum of Hadrian, 
whose honoured manes were profaned by the con- 
version of his silent tomb to the uses of a fortress ; 
while the statues of Grods, and the inValued sculp- 
tures of Praxiteles were sacril^ously torn from 
their pedestals of purest Parian marble, and ruth« 
lessly hurled down into the ditch below to cniah 
the besieging Groths. 

• Pn)copiu8'-->Gotliic War. 
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Ravenna, the imprq^naUe, itill remained, but 
Belisariua, by stratagem, poieessed himself of this 
only place of strength and the conquered Vitigea 
embarked with him finr Ckmstantinople, where he 
was honourably received, and lived peaceably. 

The last sufferings of Rome fix>m Gothic inva* 
sion which we have to record, arose from Totihu 
The Goths still possessed Pavia, and their new 
king had determined to repossess himself of Rome* 
In the absence of Belisarius, the imbecility of the 
other Ronuui generals accelerated the triumphs of 
the Goth, and "totila, e'er Belisarius arrived, had 
pitched his besieging forces no further from Rome 
than Tivoli. The Roman defence was successfrd ; 
the city was already freed from the besieging fiie, 
but the treachery of the governor Bessas, within, 
frustrated the achievements of Belisarius, without, 
and Totila entered Rome triumphant, while his 
gallant antagonist was stretched on the bed of sick* 
ness, arising from vexation of mind at such a fai« 
lure. 

Pillage unbounded was allowed ; female virtue 
was protected; but the implacable barbarian 
avowed that he would raze Imperial Rome to the 
ground, and convert it into a pasturage for cattle. 
Part of this dread menace was already effected 
when the representations, and intreaties of Beli- 
sarius averted his anger, and the dty was spared. 
Yet for forty days was Rome utterly abaadonedt 
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and so coinplete was the devastation, and the soli* 
tude, that only the beasts of the field were to be 
seen there ! A. D. 546.* 

No sooner had Totila retired to Mount Gar* 
ganus, now Monte St. Angelo, in Naples, than 
Belisariiis again took possession of the vacant city. 
In twenty-five days afterwards, Totila returned to 
avenge his cause, yet although he, and his best 
troops were uniformly repulsed; nevertheless at 
this critical junctiure, faction effected the recall of 
BeUsarius from his post, and Totila once more got 
possession of Rome, A. D. d49> which in this 
second usurpation he was as anxious to spare, and 
protect, as he had been formerly inclined to 
destroy. 

To Belisarius» for the prosecution of the Gothic 
war, succeeded Narses the Eunuch, but let us first 
dose the glorious life of the Roman general While 
doomed to inactivity at Constantinople, an extra- 
ordinary fi*eezing of the Danube emboldened the 
barbarian Zabergan to lead his rapacious Bulga- 
rians and Sdavonians to the very fit)ntiers of 
Constantinople, and even to advance within twenty 
miles of the city. To the aged Roman warrior 
alone is the victory attributable, and Zabergan 
purchased retreat at the price of high ransom. 
Two years subsequently, a conspiracy against the 
life of Justinian was basely asserted to have been 
fomented by the illustrious chief, and Belisarius^ 

* Maroellini Chronica. 
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his age/ his matchless services of forty years iiiT« 
heeded, was condemned as guilty, and degraded. In 
ax months this decree was reversed, his innocence 
was acknowledged, and his honours restored ; hut 
death, probahly hastened hy grief, freed him from 
a suspicious master, and an ungrateful world, in 
eight months afterwards. 

Narses hastened to Italy, and in July 553, again 
the Goths and Romans met for decisive battle, 
near Taginie, or Tadinse, not far from Nocera. 
Victory decided for the latter, and Totila perished 
in the field. Rome yielded, and Justinian received 
the keys of his capital which in his reign only had 
been five times lost and recovered. Teias suc- 
ceeded to Totila, at whose defeat, and death, and 
in him, expired the last king of the Goths. 

Narses soon afterwards conquered the Franks, 
and Alamanni, and afl;er this final contest, Italy 
was newly modelled. The once august Roman 
senate may be said here to have expired; the 
Justinian Code was established, and the office of a 
Viceregent, under the name of Exarch^ or Patri- 
dan, was first introduced at Ravenna ; but this, 
though a government usually confined to a single 
province when possessed by Narses, the first and 
greatest of the Exarchs, yet enabled him to rule 
almost all Italy for fift;een years. For two cen- 
turies Italy remained partitioned between the 
of Ravenna, including the Dutchy o£ 
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Rome^ and the kingdom of the Lombards^ whoM 
capital was Pavia* Their fierce monarchi Alboin^ 
continued to harass and encroach, till he finally 
obtained the sovereignty of aU the inland towns of 
Italy, though Rome remained inviolate* 

About this time, towards the end of the sixth 
century, Rome by oppression of every kind was 
reduced to the lowest ebb of misery ; yet at this 
juncture arose that pontiff whose perseverance^ and 
judgment saved her for a time, and raised the 
Papal power to the daaalin^ height tt afterwards 
reached : Gregory the First, sumamed the Greats 
the Emperor Maurice being then on the Byaantine 
throne. Among the good acts of this pontiff it 
will not be forgotten that he sent forty monks to 
Britain, who succeeded in baptising 10,000 Anglo 
Saxons, and their king also; but among his vices 
the united world will lament that to him has been 
charged, and may be attributed from mistake 
motives of Christian aeal, the mutilation of scmie 
of the most venerated Roman Temples, and not 
only the loss of the histories of Livy, but ai the 
destruction by fire of the entire Palatine Library* 

During the administration of Gr^ry II th^re 
arose a spirit of rebellion to the superior authority 
of the court of Constantinople by the determined 
geal with which the Romish dergy defended the 
Worship of images, against the fruitless contctta, 
and edicts of the £mperor Leo III sumamed the 
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Iwnodast, or Image Breaker, to suppress such 
practice; though still the goverament of Rome 
continued to be administered in the name, and by 
the authority, of the Ghreek Emperors, and whioh 
aeknowledgment oi dependanoe did not oease till 
the time of Charlemagne. 

In the eighth century, Luitprand, king of Lom^ 
bardy, was in arms against Rome, and had pene- 
trated even to the threshold of St. Peter's ; but 
dissuaded by the peaceful, and religious admo-> 
nitions of Gregory II he knelt to the power he 
came to dethrone, and expiated his offence by rich 
offerings to the shrine of the Saint. Yet his 
successor, Astolphus, was not so placable, he con** 
quered Ravenna, and terminated the reign of the 
Exarchs; he attacked, and injured Rome, and 
from the succoiur obtained by Rome from the 
French in the hour of distress speedily arose the 
future sovereignty of the then simply Christian 
Bishop. 

About this period, Charles Martel was absolute 
in France, though solely under the title of Duke ; 
to him succeeded his son Pepin, and grandson 
Charlemagne. PopHStephen III obtained the aid 
of Pepin ; Pope Adrian I - that of Charlemagne, 
and in the reign of the latter, in 774 the kingdom 
of Lombardy was extinguished by the resignation 
of his crown, and of his capital Pavia by Desiderius» 
the last monarch. 
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Great as were these obligations^ Rome made an 
adequate requital. 

France had two contending factions; Pepin was 
absolute under the title of Duke or Mayor ; but 
Childeric, the hist descendant of the royal blood of 
Qovis, still lived. Pope Zachariah was appealed 
to ; he decreed the rights of Pepin who was so- 
lemnly crowned. Childeric was to be confined for 
life : the royal Merovingian race soon disappeared, 
and henceforward, and for ever, the Carlovingian 
dynasty were to reign ; though the events of a 
century so completely fSdsified this welcome pro- 
phecy, and the present royal race of the Capets 
arose upon their ruins. 

Charlemagne, nevertheless, assumed an authority 
over the papal power, implying a daim to sove-: 
*reignty ; Popes were confirmed in their election by 
him, and the coins bore his impress. Yet his 
gratitude, for a time, exceeded his policy, and 
when he had surrendered to the Popes the sove-. 
reignty of the Exarchate, when Ravenna, Boli^a, 
Ferrara, Spoleto, with other dependandes, even to 
the shores of Ancona, became the rich spoil of the 
Pontifis ; and when with these spoils they assumed 
the sovereignty of princes; even Charlemagne 
became jealous, and would fain have retracted; 
though his more pious parent, Pepin, in answer to 
a remonstrance fi*om the Greek Emperor, for giving 
away so lavishly what was not his own, repliedy — : 
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That those gifts must ever be most sacred, and 
unalienable, which he had conferred on the Church 
for the remission of his sins, and for the beatitude 
of his soul. 

In this emergency, a master-piece of policy re- 
deemed the kingly power of the church ; and a 
pious fraud supplied the aid of force. Adrian I 
asserted that Constantino the Great, who was the 
first Christian Roman Emperor, having been con- 
verted to the truth, baptised by Bishop St. Silvester, 
and healed of his leprosy, had from gratitude, 
when founding his new capital, Constantinople, 
fireely resigned Rome, and had made to the Popes 
the absolute, and eternal donation of the sove- 
reignty of Italy, and of the Western Empire. 
The forgery prevailed, and the Eternal City, slowly 
rising from her ashes, though repeatedly shaken, 
convulsed, and almost extinguished, was fated 
again, under Papal power and dominion, to rear 
her lofty and crowned head amid the other empires 
of the earth. 

In my attempt at showing one of the causes of 
the destruction of Rome, barbaric violence, having 
been insensibly led into an epitome of its history 
for more than 400 years, I must, with greater 
brevity, sketch the remaining causes. 

Christianity, first. Constantino abjured the re- 
ligion of his country, and, in order to deck his 
conversion to Christianity, the temples of the 
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Heathen Gods were despoiled, rebaptisod, and 
fitted for Christian Churches ; but it was that 
memorable act of his transferring the seat of empire 
from Rome to Constantinople that contributed so 
mainly to the final abandonment, and downfal of 
the ancient Mistress of the Globe* by robbing her 
of her trophies, her relics, and her monuments, for 
the embellishment of the new city. (Dedicated 
A, D. 880.) 

Cluist had now founded his religion 850 years 
when Gratian assumed the empire of Rome, and 
up to this date the Pagan worship as established, 
from the period of Numa, being 1100 years, still 
prevailed at Rome ; nor had the august Pontiflb^ 
the Virgin Vestals ; the revered Augurs ; the 
Duumviri, entrusted vdth the sacred Sylnltine 
Oracles ; Cybele*s Priests, or the Corybantes ; the 
Septemviri Epulonum, the purveyors of the Feasta 
for the Gods ; nor the Lupercalian festivals, &c &e. 
lost their holy power, and charm with the Roman 
people. Gratian decreed them all as impious ; 
and one of the latest, and most memorable inter- 
positions of the Roman Senate in behalf of their 
Gods was their petition, and oration by the eloquent 
Symmachus that their monarch would at least 
allow the accustomed honours to be paid to the 
Goddess Victory ; whose statue, and altar, atiU 
adorned the Senate House, by whose divinity their 
Senators had ever sworn : and to whom they had 
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ever offered incense, and adoration. The eountev* 
efforts of Ambrose, Archbishop of Milan^ wert 
more fortimate; and the Goddess was condemned. 
It is worthy of observatifm that this very statue 
had been removed by Constantius, restored by 
Julian, and finally overturned by Gratian. 

Theodosius who succeeded Gratian put the 
question in full Senate whether Romans should 
henceforth worship Jupiter, or Christ ; and having 
obtained by unworthy influence, and by the majesty 
of his own presence, the vote he sought-*** Almighty 
Jove, Father of Gods and Men"-— was hurled from 
his imaginary throne ; and, soon after^ all the Qodn 
of the ancients, whose very images were too sacred, 
and dread for profane, and vulgar eyes ; all those 
symbols of their omnipotence in Heaven, and Earth, 
and Hell ; and all those hallowed pledges of the 
universal empire of Rome, given, and entrusted 
from Heaven itself: were rudely tumbled, and 
jumbled altogether to be dragged at the Emperor's 
chariot wheels ! 

In proportion to the seal with which succeed- 
ing Roman Emperors embraced the Christian doc- 
trines was the destruction of the Pagan tem- 
ples. Tlieodosius issued an edict about the year 
S99 for the overturning of idolatrous fanes and 
the abolition of the Pagan creed ; and the people 
may finally have destroyed the images of their 
duties with as much fervour as they had before 
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worshipped them. In a few years afterwards entire 
Rome, and even the distant provinces had re- 
nounced the creed of their forefathers ; and Christ- 
ianity had daily the professions of numberless 
proselytes. In order to further its universality, 
besides the havoc in Italy, the classic world lament 
the destruction of the beautiful temples of Jupiter 
at Apamea in Syria ; and of Serapis in Alexandria; 
but, worse than all, with the latter, the destruction 
of the invaluable Alexandrian library. 

After the cession of Rome to the Popes by 
Charlemagne about the year 800, every effort was 
made to repair the shattered wrecks of ages ; and 
though, on one hand, the Pontiffs by the erection 
of the Cross in the Basilicse, or Halls, and the 
Circi, &c. preserved them by the sanctity due to 
such consecration, yet they too often effaced, and 
removed, the ancient relics for the appropriation of 
the new Christian erections. 

But Rome was fated to yet ftu*ther disasters. 
In the tenth century arose those civil factions, 
and contests, which produced endless wars, and 
consequent destructions. About the eleventh, and 
twelfth centuries the contending barons usurped 
as they could, and turned the venerable monuments 
of antiquity into fortresses, erecting innumerable, 
towers of defence to the total dis^gurement of ar* 
chitectural beauty. The Savelli, as before stated, 
were at the Tomb of Metella; the Frangipani at 
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the Coliseum ; the Colonna at the Mausoleum of 
Augustus ; the Orsini at the Mole of Hadrian ; 
the Corsi at the Capitol and at the Church of St. 
Paul (without the walls) ; while the Pantheon was 
fortified for the Pope. Add the fatal fires kindled 
by the Normans and Saracens of Robert Guiscard 
in 1084, which laid waste from the Lateran to the 
Coliseum ; add also the deplorable effects of the 
six months dvU war which prevailed at the death 
of Nicholas IV in 1291 : and all the lamenta- 
tions and reproaches of Petrarch are confirmed.* 
Armies were encamped within the very circuit of 
the city, and spared nought of antiquity that stood 
in the way of their contest, whether on the side of 
the Pope, or the Emperor. Henry VII was 
crowned in the Lateran at the time when his rival 
was in possession of fortresses in the very heart of 
Rome ; and in the midst of battling. Even St. 
Peter's, at one time, was fortified. 

The residence of the Popes at Avignon for 
seventy years from 1306 to 1376, to the total 
abandonment of Rome has been so eloquently de- 
scribed by Petrarch as a period as fatal to Rome 
as any other of barbaric plunder. 

To other causes of destruction we may add the 
fetal inundation of the Tyber in 1345 which 
overspread all but the hills for eight long days, 

* Crowned at Rome> April 8> 1341.^ 
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and the tremendous earthquake ivhieh followed 
four years afterwards. 

In 1526 the powerful Roman family <^ Colonna^ 

always an adherent of the Ghibelline, or Imperial 

faction during the long and fearful contests between 

the Popes and the Emperors, and between them 

and the Guelph party, or Papal, which was also 

defended by the Ursini family ; and the former afe 

this period burning with jealousy, and hatred 

towards Clement VII then on the throne ; thoy 

accordingly openly rebelled, and having obtained 

one of the gates of the city, aided by a force of 

SOOO men, they soon became absolute masters of 

Rome, while for three hours their followers wero 

indulged in the sack of the Vatican, with St. 

Peter's, and the houses of the papal ministers. 

Clement, who had vainly fled to the Castle of 8t. 

Angelo, was only released by acceding to the terms 

proposed by the conqueror. 

In 1527 was that memorable siege, capture, and 
plunder of Rome by the troops of Charles V, 
led on by the illustrious rebel, Charles, Duke of 
Bourbon, who had revolted from his royal master, 
Francis I, four years previously. 

In this attack, on 6th May, 1527, the Constable, 
too gallantly urging his men to scale the wall, and 
himself the first to plant the ladder, was struck in 
the groin by a fatal ball, and quickly expired, while 
Benvenuto Cellini, the famed Florentine artist. 
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has laid claim to the distinction of having been 
the fatal marksman. Revenge infuriated hia 
troops, and Rome was, in an instant, uiundated 
by the Imperial forces, at the moment that 
Clement was ptaying at St. Peter's. For nine 
months Grermans, Spaniards, and Italians, vie4 
each with the other in committing the greater 
excesses ; the extent of their devastations is un-> 
known ; their plunder in money alone amounted 
to a million of ducats, besides other exactions ; 
while the halls of the Vatican, with the inimitable 
paintings of Raphael upon them, show to this 
hour mournfully the irreparable injuries caused by 
these drinking, smoking, insensate Goths. Cle- 
ment and his garrison, shut up in the Castle of St 
Angelo, was reduced to feed upon the flesh of 
asses ; and two of the terms of his liberation were 
the payment of 400,000 ducats, with his own cus« 
tody, and retention as a prisoner by Don Ferdi'^ 
nand Alarcon till all other terms were fulfilled. 

Yet later, we know that Paul II and Paul III 
considered the Coliseum but as a marble quarry ; 
and I have somewhere read, that a nephew of 
Paul III, Cardinal Famese, having at length ob- 
tained permission from the Holy Father for such 
marbles, stones, &c. as he could carry away from 
the Coliseum, though only for twelve hours, cle- 
verly outwitted his unde, with his limited leave, 
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by dispatching as many as 4000 labourers for the 
purpose. 

We also remember that Sixtus IV destroyed an 
ancient bridge, that of Horatius Codes, to make 
marble cannon balls ; that Urban VIII took away 
the bronze from the Pantheon for the tomb of St. 
Peter; and we find that even when opinion 
changed, and Roman Pagan relics became the 
pride, and the research of her citizens, that some oi 
the present most illustrious families of Rome took 
almost at will what they could snatch from the 
public treasures, and highway monuments, to 
enrich their private galleries, and collections. 

Now it is the glory, and the boast, of the Pon- 
ti£& to preserve all that still remains; and« 
in pursuance of the example first set by the 
French in their late invasion, they continue to 
repair, and to excavate. Let us trust that Rome 
for the future has no other enemy to dread than 
the inevitable, silent, sappings of mouldering 
time. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

TABPBIAN BOCK— CAPITOL^ AND ANCIENT MAONIFICSNCS^*-^ 
ROMAN FOBUM — CICERO — BCIPIO AFRICANU8 — RELICfl OF 
THE FORUM— ARCHES OF SEPTIMUS SEVERUS, TITUS^ AND 
CONSTANTINE— COLISEUM -— ANCIENT AND MODERN AP- 
PROPRIATION — REFLECTIONS MARCUS CURTIUS— TOLUM- 

NIA — ^ANCIENT BAYINO UPON THE COLISEUM — ^ANCIENT 
GAMES OF THE COLISEUM^ AND OF PROBUS, CARINUS^ GOR« 
DIAN> TRAJAN^ AND JULIUS CfiSAR — TRIUMPH OF AURBLIAN 

ZENOBIA — DESCRIPTION OF THE OLADIATORS> AND OF 

THE GLADIATORIAL GAMES — BATHS OF CARACALLA — OF 
DIOCLETIAN^ AND CHURCH OF S^. MARIA DEGL* ANGELI— 
BATHS OF TITUS> AND THE SETTE SALE — SCULPTUBES — 
NERO's TOWER AND GOLDEN HOUSE. 

The first memorable vestige of antiquity I 
name in proof of the havocs of past ages, and of 
the alterations of centuries, is the Tarpeian Rock 
on the Capitoline Hill.* 'Who would not tremble 
to look down a precipice so terrific, according to 

* Near the brow of the hill ; once eighty feet deep : and 
whence malefactors were precipitated. It immortalices the 
perfidy of Tarpeia> daughter of Tarpeius, governor of the 
citadel of Rome, who promised to open the gates of the city 
to the besieging Sabines for the bribe of the gold bracelets on 
their arms. Tatius^ their King, promised this^ but availing 
himself of her equivocal expression to have " what they carried 
on their left arms" he not only threw her his bracelet^ but also 
his shield, and as his army followed their monarch's example, 
Tarpeia was soon crushed to death, uid hurled down this rock, 
ever afterwards called by her name. 
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Seneca's description, and from which the patriot 
Manlius, surnamed Capitolinus, owing to his 
having there sared his country , was nevertheless 
for his encroaching ambition hurled down to a 
horrid death! How different its present appear^ 
ance. A little projection, and a fall of about 
forty-five feet upon a rising dunghill dose beneath ! 

Proceed we to the Capitol : once the Fortress, 
the Sanctuary, and the most splendid Temple of 
old Rome. Begun by Tarquinius Priscus, conti- 
nued by Servius Tullius, as well as by Tarquin 
the Proud, and consecrated by the Consul Hora- 
tius, soon after the expulsion of the Tarquins. 

Here were preserved the laws and the oracles of 
Rome : here the Senate deliberated ; here Consuls, 
Generals, and Judges, offered saoifice to Tarpeian 
Jove, either to implore his aid in the impending 
battle, or to offer the spoils of conquered naticms ; 
and here was borne in public triumph the exulting 
Roman who had achieved a victory ! 

In the centre was the Temple of the Guardian 
Deity of Rome, Jupiter Capitolinus; fronted 
with an hundred pillars ; ascended by an hundred 
steps ; while within its sacred hall, the immortal 
Jove was seated on a throne of gold ; one hand 
grasped the thunderbolt, the other held the sceptre 
of the world : Juno and Minerva supported his 
right, and his left. 

Once, its riches could not be told ; its gilding 
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only bad cost Domitian £S,300,000 ; it contained 
the spoils of the universe, and the costliest gifts ; 
one present by Augustus weighed 2000 lbs. of 
gold, besides jewels ; it had brazen thresholds, and 
a golden roof; silver shields were hung upon its 
walls, and golden chariots filled its courts! One 
other relic it also held : the straw thatched cottage 
of its founder Romulus. 

The whole edifice was burnt in the contests be- 
tween Vitellius and Vespasian, A. D. 69 ; also 
during the civil wars of Marius, and Domitian, 
who finally rebuilt it, endeavouring to make it 
eclipse in its present, all its past splendours. All 
these glories have vanished. On the summit are 
now some modem erections, and some relics of 
ancient art ; but these I omit for the present, and 
proceeding to the brow of the hill, passing the 
buildings on the Capitol, range in prospect o'er 
the Roman Forum, the grandest, and most ex- 
tended assemblage of ruined temples, liistoric re- 
collections, and lofty inspirations, that the world 
can show collectively. 

How impressive is it to tread that very ground 
where illustrious Romans were wont to assemble, 
to legislate, to decide on battle, or on peace, 
and to fix the fates of nations ; that spot where 
thousands thronged to hear their orators de- 
claim, and where Cicero pleaded : That very spot 
where he was bailed as the Father of his Couutrv, 
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and as a second founder of Rome ; for here he dared 
to denounce Catiline as a traitor to it ; and, 
though 2O9OOO men hacked the rehel's cause, and 
though the dagger of assassination even then 
thirsted to drink the accuser's hlood, yet eloquence 
with patriotism prevailed : CatUine feU, and Rome 
was saved ! 

This one spot where still remain so many tem- 
ples, each consecrated to some tutelary God, to 
whose omnipotence, and sacred protection, a 
Roman would so openly and confidently appeal. 

Witness again the immortal Scipio Africanus. 
The champion of his country, and covered with glory, 
yet compelled in this place to answer the malevolent 
charges of an envious faction, on the first day he 
condescended to listen ; on the second momiog 
he suddenly cut short all proceedings, and apostro- 
phising the surrounding multitudes to this effect : 
" Fellow Citizens ! on this day, this very day, did 
I conquer Annibal, and the Carthaginians in 
Afirica : let us away then, O Romans, let us away 
to the Capitol, to thank Jove, greatest, best: 
Juno, Minerva, and the other immortal Gods for 
the victory they gave us ! " * — instantly all the 
people arose, and followed him with acclamations 
to the temple, leaving the accusers, and the judg- 
ment seat deserted, 

♦ Thirty-eighth Book of Livy, fifty-first Sect. 
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Such was the Roman Forum. As it is, there 
remain three Corinthian Ck)lumns of Greek marble, 
part of the i)ortico of a temple dedicated to Jupiter 
Tonans, erected by Augustus in gratitude for his 
escape from a thunderbolt which killed his servant 
by his side ; and on the entablature of wliioh are 
sculptured ancient sacrificial instruments. Eight 
Columns appertaining to a disputed temple, that 
of Fortune, or of Concord. Some remains of a 
temple lately discovered, and positively asserted as 
the Temple of Concord. The Column of Phocas. 
Three magnificent columns, remains supposed of 
the Comitium, or Hall of Assembly of the People, 
but ac^rding to others, vestiges of the Temple of 
Jupiter Stator — erected, or at least vowed, as far 
back as the days of Romulus, who, when his troops 
were flying from the victorious Sabines intreated 
Jupiter to stay their flight. His prayers were 
heard — the Romans were victorious, and this tem- 
ple was the acknowledgment to heaven : and there 
are, further, some shattered remnants of the Curia, 
or building appropriated for religious, or for sena* 
torial purposes. 

Also the Triumphal Arch erected about 1 600 
years ago in honour of the victoria gained by 
Septimus Severus over the Partliians. 

The Triumphal Arch of Titus consecrated to 
that Emperor in commemoration of the conquest of 
Jerusalem ; but which is not at this moment seen, 

2c a 
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being coxnpletdy dismantled, and taken to pieces^ 
preparatory to its thorough restoration, and replace- 
ment. 

The Arch of Constantino, commemorative of his 
victories, as v^ell as of that over Maxentius, v?ho, 
in flying from his conqueror, was drowned in the 
Tiber by the breaking of the bridge, the Ponte 
MoUe, crossed in entering Rome by the Porta del 
Popolo, on the Via Flaminia, anciently called the 
Pons Milvius, or ^mylius, and built by JEmilius 
Scaiurus. Its bassi-rilievi are all allusive to Roman 
history ; and it was once surmounted by a Tri- 
umphal Car of Constantino, drawn by the £imous 
and oft transplanted four bronze horses now agaiii 
at Venice. From its preservation it is one of the 
most valuable antiquities left to these times, 
though some of its finest ornaments are the wilful 
spoils of the Senate of Rome from the Arch of 
Trajan. 

These three Triumphal Arches of the Forum 
are severally adorned with Bassi Rilievi allusive 
to the respective victors, and victories, with appro- 
priate trophies, and A^aried ornaments. 

Beautifid even in decay, they yet exhibit some 
of their grand triumphant characteristics : — Si- 
lently we gaze, and admire the bright genius of 
art that created, and united such splendid tro- 
phies ; and though the fleeting mortal who achieved 
them has perished, yet these mementoes of 
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still remain through ages of darkness, and ages of 
civilization ; while the kingly conquerors to whose 
glory they were erected, with their conquests, and 
the nations, and empires they subdued, and the 
thousands o^er whom they ruled; and all their 
ambition, and all their projects have sunk, and 
vanished ; and the present race heed iihem not ! 

Other temples there are, now converted into 
churches, but, in order not to multiply imperfect 
descriptions, I shall speak only of the most pro- 
minent. 

Proceeding along the Via Sacra, on the left is 
seen the ancient pride of Rome, and the wonder 
still of these days — The Coliseum. The most 
careless must be struck, the more refined, and re- 
flective, may be dimib with amazement at behold- 
ing its stupendous, and beautiful proportions ; and 
although sorrow-smitten at the havoc that centu*s 
ries of desolation have effected, yet we may ac- 
knowledge that what remains is so grey with age, 
so venerable, and picturesque of beauty, that it were 
dubious whether, even if possible, we would wish 
it restored, once more to resound with the shouts 
of the multitude ; or whether we would not rather, 
only avert the further ruthless hand of time, and 
pray but to keep it as it now stands. 

I presume every one knows this to be the Am- 
phitheatre erected by Vespasian to commemorate 
the destruction of Jerusalem, and which was com- 
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pleted by his son Titus. Among the records of its 
creation are the assertions that it was composed of 
a portion of Nero's Golden House ; that 12,000 
Jews reduced to slavery, worked to complete it 
during five years ; and that on the day of its dedi- 
cation, besides other amusements, 5000 wild beasts 
were here exhibited in various modes of combat ; 
though not all, it is to be hoped, were slaughtered.* 

The form is oval, and sufficient of it remains to 
enable an architect to draw acciurately the entire 
building as it originally stood. Three rows, each 
of eighty-four arches, one upon the other, sur- 
mounted by a fourth range of pilasters, the whole 
having an elliptical sweep, and rising to the height 
of 160 feet. The entire length being 564 feet, 
breadth 467. The ornamental columns of the 
lower range are Doric ; the second Ionic ; the two 
topmost Corinthian. There are innumerable &\^ 
trances and staircases for the people ; 87*000 spec- 
tators had seats below, and 20,000 were accommo* 
dated in the gallery above ; many of these were 
marble, and cushioned: besides these vomitories 
there were dens for the beasts, and still there are 
to be seen the Roman numerals remaining cut in 
the walls to indicate, and facilitate the access of 
the populace to their various places. 

From certain corroborations may also be traced 
the seat of the Emperor Titus, connected with a 

* Suetonius's Life of Titus. 
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private passage leading to his palace on the Pala- 
tine. Near to the royal stand were the seats al« 
lotted to Senators, Consuls, Praetors, Vestal Vir- 
gins, &e. Above them were the Equestrian Order, 
or Knights : above these, the populace at large, 
and the women in the topmost circle. The A rena 
was so called from the sand with which it was 
strewed in order to absorb the blood spilt by the 
unhappy victims ; — and above, in the fourth gal- 
lery, are remains of brackets to which was attached 
the occasional awning used in wet, or hot wea- 
ther. 

The avarice of the Vandals robbed the Coliseum 
of its iron cramps, and supports ; the care of 
Pius VII has upheld it in the weakest part with a 
strong wall ; but its chief spoliation has been in 
later days when its marble linings, and columns^ 
have been unrelentingly torn from their sacred pa- 
rent walls to adorn the modem palaces of some 
noble cardinal, or prince. 

Though to my eye, the classic illusions of old 
Rome are much destroyed by that zeal for religion 
which has transmuted so many Pagan temples into 
Christian churches, yet on the other hand, occa- 
sionally, the erection of the Cross has been the only 
means left to prevent fru'ther depredation, and this 
applies particularly to the Coliseum : — Benedict 
XIV declared the place holy in commemoration of 
the blood of the martyrs shed there in the middle 
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9gB^ Chapels are now arranged arrand the Arena^ 
and it need no longer fear any other sacrilegeous 
hmd, sare that of time. 

HofT striking the contrast! Christians were 
hoe deroored br beasts fx their devotion to that 
Ooas whidi is now set np finr public wcH^hip, and 
adontion; whik on it is inscribed this comfort- 
able papal promise. - 

h Smta Cnxe, si aequistaiio dooenti giomi 



But what sentiments worth recording; what 
reflections that genius, €^ taster might prompt, may 
not the C<diseam inspire ! To tread those lady^ 
and capadons eorridon whicfa Rome has built, and 
left for after ages to wonder at ; and, in the still- 
ness of night when the silrerjr moonbeams descend 
fiom heaven, and softly play amid the hallowed, 
Tcnerated mins, iDnmining the open arch to show 
a resplendent Roman sky ; or gently creep o'er 
all the wondrous fabric to light it for the ena- 
moured gaze ; to kiss the sacred relics, and to sleep, 
and nestle awhile amid the iry of ages ; then as 
softly steal away to fly the garidi light of mom ; 
and, night by night, for centiuries repeat the hea- 
venly nsit : — ^when the mind's eye, glancing o*er 
ages that are past, here conjures up, in vision, the 
games, the shows, the throngs that were in olden 

* Kiss th€ Holv Ciosis and thou shall hare two hundred daji 
of indulgence. 
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days; — and now, behold, the moss of ages has 
obliterated even the trace of man ! — ^when, looking 
around, so many vestiges of temples still remain 
to record the lustre* of some patriot, the devotion 
of some citizen ; or to tell how vainly was iin« 
plored the tutelary aid of Jove; and that even 
the immortal Gods, as well as men, abandoned 
Rome !— nevertheless, the mind whispers— though 
man decay, and empires Ml ; though the glories 
of Rome are obscured as the night, and though 
her dominion hath passed away as transient as the 
moon-beams which illumine her wrecks: yet the 
memory of greatness remains: the mortal has 
perished ; the soid endureth : Rome aspired to 
immortality — She hath it, and shall for ever be 
perpetuated ; and, if nought else were kiiown, yet 
o*er the Coliseum may the sorrow-stricken genius 
of Imperial Rome hover ; and proudly, though 
mournfully, declare 

Rome was! 

Such is the Coliseum. Fragments of other 
temples there are around it, which I have 
not named, founded, and how glorious, how 
exalted is the recollection, founded by the Ro- 
mans thus splendidly to eternise the virtues, ancl 
the patriotism of her children. A wreck of a 
temple erected in honour o£ Marous Curtius, who, 
when the Oracle had declared that a chasm in the 
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which had suddenly opened in the Forum, 
would never close till Rome had thrown into it 
whatever she had most precious : — the hero, decnl- 
ing rightly, that arms, and 'virtue, were most 
precious, immediately armed himself complete, 
mounted his horse, caparisoned in the richest style, 
and after fit invocation, and devotion, leapt with 
his steed into the yawning gulph; which as 
instantly closed upon him and for ever.* 

Another remnant of a temple dedicated to 
Female Fortune, recalling the virtues of Volumnia, 
and Veturia, whose spousal, and maternal, affec- 
tionate intreaties, turned away the stan Coriola- 
UUBy when, even at the gates of Rome, the warrior 
was hent to avenge his wrongs upon his country. 

There was a saying upon the Coliseum of the 
Anglo-Saxon Pilgrims who visited Rome about the 
seventh or eighth century, which indicates how 
much even then this prodigy of strength, and 
beauty, affected their rude, and untutored minds. 

Quamdiu stabit Colyseus stabit et Roma: Qnando cadet 
Colyseus^ cadet Roma : Quando cadet Roma, cadet et mundus.t 

Some most amusing, and almost incredible 
accounts are given by the Latin writers of the 
shows exhibited in this amphitheatre to the public. 
Claudian, Lipsius, Seneca^ Calphumius, Martial, 

• Livy, book vii. chap, b, 

t As long as the Coliseum stands^ Rome stands : when the 
Coliseum falls, Rome falls : when Rome falls, the world falls. 
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Vopiscus, and Spartianus, severally, passim, de- 
scribe these games ; and according to them — Under 
the arena were the dens for the wild beasts : there 
were reservoirs of water for the exhibition of naval 
fights; cellars for wines and perfumes; also for 
the various machines necessary for the different 
shows : and we may conclude that the ground, or 
substratum of the arena was therefore, neces- 
sarily, removable at will. 

After a combat of wild beasts, and when the 
arena displayed the savage scenery of the country 
whence they came, rocks or forests ; on a sudden 
it appeared as a sea, where ships swam ; and where 
marine shows and fights amused the populace. 
Then a vessel would seem wrecked, and many sorts 
of animals both of sea, and land, woidd tumble 
out, and either fight, or play together, till the 
water was drained off by sluices ; the animals re- 
maining for the men to combat with, and the ship 
beimg restored to its first form. 

Claudian says that artificial fires played around 
the machinery, scenery, and decorations, without 
injury. 

There were occasional showers of perfumed 
waters ; and sometimes fragrant streams were made 
to flow down the steps of the amphitheatre. 

Public criminals were also reserved for death on 
these occasions, and, at a moment when raised to 
some elevated spot they were observing the varied 
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amusements about them, they were suddenly let 
down into the dens of the beasts below to %ht^ 
and be devoiured. 

The stupendous machines used to effect the me* 
ehanical changes were the Pegmata which Seneca 
describes. 

It is asserted that Augustus ordered 5000 wild 
beasts on one public day; and that Probus^ on 
occasion of his returning victorious from Persia, 
j^vided in this arena one hundred lions and 
tigers, a thousand bears, and six hundred gladi* 
ators. 

The nets to protect the populace from the beasts 
were of gold wire ; the massive stone divisions 
which separated the various ranks of spectators 
wete studded with Mosaics ; and the porticoes were 
gilt. (Calphumius.) 

Yet Carinus excelled even the r^al Probus, 
although for the spectacles of the latter, there were 
exhibited, and given to the people, 1000 deer^ 
1000 wild boars, 1000 stags, 1000 ostriches: and 
on the next day were slaughtered 100 lions, 100 
lionesses, 200 leopards, and 300 bears.* 

To sights such as these all Rome assemUed, 
and a Vestal Virgin gave the signal for the 
slaughter. I thank my stars that I am not in an 
age when such coward cruelty is sport ! 

The younger Oordian had prepared for a iSpeo- 
tacle ten elks, ten cameleopards, and twenty 

* Vopiscus. 



I. 
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zebras, contrasting them with ten tygers, and 
thirty hyenas, besides an hippopotamus, a rhinooe^ 
ros, and thirty-two elephants. 

Trajan is said to have gratified the Roman 
people with these spectacles for every successive 
day during four months ; in which time 2000 gla- 
diators combatted, and a proportionate number of 
beasts were slaughtered. 

Julius Cflesar exhibited combats of men and 
elephants : twenty elephants to 500 men ; and 
afterwards, twenty of these beasts bearing each a 
tower on his back, and manned altogether by 
1200 combatants fought with 500 foot, and 500 
horse. 

Yet some &w years afterwards, for the triiunph 
of Aurelian, A. D. 274, 1600 gladiators weio 
doomed to slay each other for the sport of the 
people. 

The procession which opened with the dawn of 
day was hardly closed before the shades of evening. 
Two hundred rare animals from every foreign dime 
were there ; and human captives of fitleen con- 
quered kingdoms, Vandals, Goths, Franks, Syrians^ 
Eg)rptians, besides ten Amazonian heroines of 
Gaul, exhibited their own humiliation, and the 
triumphs of Aurelian. Ambassadors from remotest 
monarchs, from Arabia, Persia, Ethiopia, Chin8» 
India, flattered Roman supremacy, and displayed 
their richest, and varied national costumes ; while 
costliest spoils, regal presents, votive crowns of 
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The first Gladiatorial combat occurred A. U. C. 
488, but the increasing passion for shows pro- 
ducing a greater relish for these fights, the number 
of victims was incredibly augmented ; as a proof of 
which, about 70 years B. C. one of their band, 
Spartacus, originally a Thracian shepherd, and in 
the pay of Batiatus Lentulus, as a gladiator, 
rebelled while confined at Capua, and escaping 
with about thirty comrades to Campania, was pre- 
sently joined by more than 10,000 of these des. 
peradoes who, when equipped, and sufficiently 
disciplined, gave battle to the Romans, and were, 
at first, successful, Italy was panic struck at such 
results, but the Roman General, Marcus Crassus, 
had ultimately the fortune to defeat them, and 
40,000 rebels, including the various conflicts, paid 
the forfeit of their lives. Spartacus fought with 
the most desperate valour, and when his legs were 
gone, still wielded his sword, though upon his 
knees, till he sank exhausted. Crassus was ho- 
noured with an Ovation. (Flonls, Plutarch, Eu- 
tropius.) 

There were various classes of Gladiators — slaves, 
captives of war, rebels, criminals, hired, or enlisted 
gladiators, termed Auctorati ; and in the dege- 
neracy of the Roman empire. Volunteer Citizens, 
Knights, Senators, even Royalty ; for the Empe- 
ror Commodus, who affected to be Hercules, and 
sprinkled his hair with gold dust to imitate the 
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radiance of Apollo foiight publidy in the arena 
and boasted of his dexterity in slaying the wild 
beasts ; and Nero compelled 400 Senators and 600 
Knights, thus to exhibit and combat. 

Dwarfs also contended ; but, yet more, to crown 
all, and to make infamy complete, Roman Liadies 
fought in the arena, either with each other, or with 
beasts. 

Juvenal in his Sixth Satire has a, passage to 
that effect which Dryden thus translates. 

They turn viragoes too ; the wr^er's toil 
They try, and smear their naked limbs with oil ; 
Against the post their wicker shields they crush^ 
Flourish the sword^ and at the plastron push : 
Of er'ry exercise the womanish crew 
Fulfils the parts and oft excels us too ; 
Prepared not only in feign'd fights t' engage^ 
But rout the gladiators on the stage. 

In their modes of combat also the gladiators 
varied much. The Secutores had a sword, and 
a shield to protect themselves from entanglement 
in the net which it was the constant aim of the 
Retiarii to throw over them, which latter had also 
a sort of trident, or fork, for a weapon of death. 

The Pinnirapi endeavoured by means of their 
net to catch, and snatch off their antagonist's 
helmet, adorned with the Pinna, or projecting 
plumes; and to show this, was their trophy of 
victory. 

The Myrmilloncs were similar to the SecutwxM^ 
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having a sword and shield. On their helmet they 
had the figure of a fish emhossed, from the Greek 
name for which was derived their appellation, and 
which alluded to the net of the Retiarii with 
whom they fought. 

The Hoplomachi were armed from head to foot. 

The Andabata fought on horseback, their eyes, 
and face protected by a helmet. 

The Thracians had a falchion and shield. 

The Samnites from Campania had a peculiar 
shield, large at top, narrower at bottom. 

The Dimachari fought with two swords. 

The Meridiani fought only in the afternoon. 

The Fiscales were those maintained by the 
Emperor. 

The Postulatitii were those most in request 
from their acknowledged skill, and 

The Essedarii were those who combated in 
chariots, such as were used by the ancient Britons 
and Gauls. 

These unhappy victims were sworn to fight till 
death, and to be careless of the acutest sufiPerings. 
Those who fought each other were first matched 
as equally as possible in pairs, and opened 
their display of strength and skill, with a Rudis 
or sort of fencer's foil. Afterwards, at the sound 
of trumpet began the deadly strife, when the 
dagger, and the sword, or other weapons, called 
the arma decretoria, sank deep in gore; while^ 

VOL. I. 2d 
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amid wounds and torture^ anguish and ferodiy, 
streams of human, and of brute blood gushed^ 
and flowed in mingled torrents for the shouts and 
satisfaction of applauding, crowding thousands. 

The exulting spectators when their eyes were 
feasted with a deadly wound, shouted Habet, or 
Hoc habet-^He has got it), and if the victim 
wished yet for ]ife, he dropped his arms, and ad«- 
vancing to thd crowd, supplicated their mercy. If 
he had fought bravely, and they liked him, they 
spared him ; if otherwise they condemned him ; 
a simple sign sufficed, and the manner of placing 
the thumb was the signal. To raise the hands, 
and to press the thumbs — pollicem premerc'^Vfas 
to grant life. To turn down the thumb— j[)o//icem 
vertere — ^was to deny it, when the vanquished 
was instantly slain by the victor. 

Occasionally the presence of the Emperor was a 
sufficient reprieve from death. Money, and a 
palm were the rewards generally given to a vic» 
torious gladiator. 

If they obtained their freedom from %htitig 
any more, termed a Missio^ there was a frirther 
ceremonial of touching them with a wand called a 
Rudis ; and for additional honorary distinetion 
they sometimes wore a garland, with flowing 
ribands ; and were then termed Lemniscatu 

According to Horace, the last pubhc act of the 
gladiator was to offer his arms to Hercules^ and to 
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affix them to his temple^ when he retired from his 
toilsome career. 

The fencer Vejan^ now grown weak with age 
Lives quietly at home and leaves ^the stage^ 
His arms in great Alcides temple plac'd ^ 

Leasts afW all his former glories past^ V 

He, worsted, meanly begs his life at last.— Cre«cA« ^ 

These games thus continued with increasing 
popidarity for 700 years, and gladiators were even 
introduced by the opident at their supper feasts 
for the entertainment of their guests. But in 
the reign of Honorius they were utterly and 
finally abolished^ and to the eternal honour of the 
benign spirit of Christianity is an incident recorded 
which mainly contributed to this happy abolition. 

An Asiatic Christian Monk, St. Teleniachus, 
was at Rome in January 404^ when the Coliseum 
held unnumbered thousands viewing the gladia^ 
torial fights. He rushed alone into the Arena, and 
dared endeavour to part the combatants. By the 
orders of the Praetor Alypius he was instantly slain 
for his presumption; but the Emperor Honorius 
bowed to the Christian creed, and the Roman 
people lost their diversion.* 

The Public Baths of Rome are the next sur- 
prising proofs of grandeur of conception and exe- 
cution. The remains of those of Caracalla are on 
the Aventine Hill. I describe them as they were ; 
not as they are. 

* Suetonius^ Vopiscus, Plutarch^ Juvenal, Pliny. 
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Their extent in length was more than 1800 feet, 
and in breadth above 1400 ; and though, pro- 
fessedly only Baths, yet such was the gratification 
the Romans experienced in this luxury of their 
genial climate that, besides accommodation, and 
marble seats for 1600 public bathers, there was a 
circular basin for the diversion of swimming; 
vestibules leading to detached Baths, cold, tepid, 
hot, or steam ; walks shaded or exposed, adapted 
to the weather ; with a Gymnasium for athletic 
sports. Here the people bathed for less than a 
farthing, and might command every additional 
luxury of having their skin smoothed either with 
the Strigil, or the Pumice-stone ; of having super* 
fluous hairs removed; paint, or odoriferous oils, 
&c. &C. (Perseus, Lucilius.) Some of the Bathing 
Vessels found are now in the Museum of the 
Vatican, and are of porphyry, basalt, and granite. 
Moreover, according to Pliny, to Seneca, and 
Statins, these pubUc Baths were enriched with 
gold, silver, and mosaic decorations ; with vases, 
sculpture, and painting. 

The Baths were also the rendezvous of Philoso. 
phers. Poets, and Orators, and for them, moreover, 
were erected Literary Halls, Temples, Porticoes, 
and Music Galleries. In the Baths of Caracalla 
was that Hall so magnificent, and so vaunted by 
the ancients, the Cella Solearis.* Religion was 

^ Spartianus. 
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not forgotten/ and the temples of Apollo and 
Esculapius, on either hand, explain their own 
reference ; the other two sacred to Hercules and 
Bacchus were there because, these two divinities 
were supposed particularly to protect the fortunes 
of the founder, the Emperor, Antoninus Caracalla. 

The Baths of Diocletian contained accommoda- 
tiou for 8000 people ; and here, with the aid of 
imagination, we may amuse ourselves in tracing 
the spacious Hall for walking, or wrestling, &c. the 
Xystuniy or Pinacotheca ; the Swimming Bath, 
or Natatoria ; the Tennis Court, and place for the 
other various diversions with the Ball, the Spha- 
risterium ; the adjacent parlours, or Diata ; the 
different Baths, cold, tepid, &c. Frigidariaj Tepi- 
daria, Caldaria, Laconica ; the place of the great 
stove for heating the waters, or the Hypocaustum; 
the principal stripping room, or Apodyterium ; 
and the Unctuarium, or chamber for Perfumes. 

Pope Pius IV employed Michael Angelo to con- 
vert one principal hall of theise Thermae into a 
church, that of Santa Maria degP Angeli, which 
he has done in the form of a Greek Cross : suffice 
it to say that the modem arrangement is no dispa- 
ragement of the ancient splendid Pinacotheca. 
The proportions of height have been destroyed by 
the necessity of raising the pavement six feet ; 
and the eight massive, granite columns formed of 
one block, sixteen feet in circumference, and forty- 
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three high, are of course proportionately sunk ; 
hut the length of the hall remains as at first, S40 
feet, 75 broad, 85 high. The modem marbles, 
and pictures are of the first order, and were placed 
here by direction of Benedict XIV. 

The Baths of Titus are of less size than those 
I have mentioned, but presumed to have been 
more chaste and elegant in their style and deco- 
rations. They are built on the site, and with the 
materials, of Nero's Golden Palace. 

Seven vaulted rooms termed Le Sette Sale, of 
great extent and capacity, have here been disco* 
vered ; doubtless Reservoirs, supposed also to have 
answered the double purpose of supplying the baths 
with water, and perhaps the Naumachia in the 
naval exhibitions of the adjacent Coliseum. Ad* 
joining to these are the halls, and the parlours of 
the former palace of Mecenas ; a name, and a spot 
which awake recollections dear to every classic 
mind. 

Such were originally the Baths. Now a heap 
of ruins, with barely enough left to trace their 
plan, which I have been sketching not so much 
fix)m any researches on the spot, but from the re- 
cords of those days. Nevertheless their solidity 
proves that they also might have lasted till now 
had not Gothic barbarity pointed their cannon to 
level them with the dust. 

Very few of the chambers are excavated ; in 
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those that are so, are yet to be seen by the light 
of tapers, on many parts of the ceiling and walls, 
arabesques, fruits, flowers and foliage, of exquisite 
design, and colours even yet fresh as when first 
created. Halls which the modems love to explore, 
and ornaments which they wish to admire, because 
they are in some cases, even now, after a lapse of 
nearly 1800 years such as they were when Romans, 
Emperors, and Poets sat here, and gazed upon 
them. Here moreover have been found the finest 
relics of ancient sculpture. The Apollo Belvidere : 
the Flora : the Hercules Famese : the Famese 
Bull : the Laocoon. 

Many of these halls are impervious to the light, 
while many choicest marbles, finest vases, richest 
mosaics, and antique statues, were never seen by 
their possessors but by the more picturesque light 
of torches. Here day and night revolved, undis- 
tinguished ; and the lapse of time was not counted 
except by the succession of pleasures. It has been 
also conjectured that the extreme heat of Rome in 
those days was another inducement to fly to sub- 
terranean recesses. If so, how beautifully appro- 
priate is the language of their poets : the Darts of 
Apollo. 

Near here, and on the Esquiline Hill, were the 
villas of Mecenas, of Horace, Virgil and Proper- 
tius : and not far ofl* is that Tower, still remaining, 
where N^o is said to have sat, and sung to 
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his lyre, while Rome was huming hy his com- 
mand ! 

To speak of Nero leads to the recollection of 
his adjoining palace, or as it is commonly termed 
his " Golden House." This we also explored if 
walking o'er heaps of ruhhish which hardly indicate 
a vestige of an habitation can be so called, and 
j whose only object now worth observing is the extent 

of the ancient Circus Maximus, which adjoined 
the palace, and from the windows of which its 
royal master coidd give the signal for the games. 

Suetonius gives an almost incredible account of 
this imperial residence, built at the cost of the 
pubUc treasures. 

Its Three Porticoes were adorned with columns, 
each portico being one mile long. In the Vestibide 
of the palace was a colossal statue of the Emperor, 
120 feetliigh, cast in bronze. 

Its rooms were adorned with ivory pannels for 
the ceilings, while the walls were incrusted with 
gold, marbles, mother of pearl, and studded with 
precious stones. The Banquetting Room repre- 
sented in figure and design, the Heavenly Sphere; 
and as in its imitative motion it perpetually re- 
volved night and day, it at the same time scattered 
perfumes, and flowers. The palace gardens, forests, 
and parks were proportionately large, as well as 
stocked with creatures ferocious, and tame ; on the 
banks of its lakes were villas, with other 
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while the waters of the sea, and of sulphureous 
springs, equally were brought to flow within this 
" Domus Aurea.** 

According to Suetonius all the admiration that 
Nero expressed when he took possession of this 
wonderful palace was by saying — That now he 
could lodge like a Man. 

His other acts of provision were on a par. When 
he fished, his nets were of gold, and silk twist He 
never wore any thing twice, and the mere charge 
of his wardrobe when he took a journey, employed 
a thousand servants. Vespasian built the Coliseum, 
and the Baths of Titus, from the materials of a 
part of this house. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
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equaUc in its temperature, owing in Mine measure 
to the thickness of its walls, no ranks of fashion 
can be sufficiently numerous to orowd, or incom- 
mode its aisles ; and, if conversation should flag, 
or the mind seek some other object of adoration 
than a fair face, only to look around, above or 
below, is to view at every point the most varied, 
and stupendous beauties. 

We have lately mounted to the top of the Cathe- 
dral, even into the Ball, and have also descended 
to the subterranean below. It is only by mount- 
ing, and by walking round the two inner galleries 
of the great dome that a more just, and perfect 
idea can be formed of the amazing altitude, with 
the wonderful proportions, and dimensions of the 
whole building ; by going still higher, curiosity, 
and science may be both gratified ; every part i> 
kept in the utmost order and perfection, while a 
certain number of workmen are always retained for 
this purpose. In the inner galleries you are struck 
with the freshness, and thorough preservation of 
the upper gildings, paintings, and mosaics : on the 
outside every arch, and window, is numbered, and 
every dome, and chapel, is named with reference 
to the plan below, while on the roof you walk, or 
range through streets of columns, and cupolas, 
never seen by the eye beneath. 

The Ball, or golden apple, as it seems from 
below, will hold about sixteen people ; on the roof 
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of the church are a range of workshops, unseeu 
beneath, being masked by the majestic dome, and 
eighteen surroundiug cupolas ; the ascent to this 
elevation is by staircases practised between the 
outer and inner walls, and the slope so gradual 
and easy that you might ride up with safety on a 
mule. 

This examiuation of the structure of the build- 
ing externally, is perhaps as gratifying and sden- 
tific, or at least .as striking, as the admiration of 
its beauties internally, in detail. 

To the subterranean galleries I was guided by m 
priest, and fay torch-light Here repose the mortal 
remains of many illustrious poutifis and martyrs ; 
f£ the Emperor Otho II, and of Charlotte, Queen 
of Joiualem, together with andent sacred pic- 
tures and bassi-rilieTi. A miraculous image of the 
Virgin was also shown to us, affirmed to have 
e0ected prodigies per le donne partoriemli. The 
present tathedral baring been erected mi the ate 
vi the old one built by Constantino the original 
paTonmt is hen kept ; and in one dupd more 
sacied than all, and more adtnued. are said to be 
the bodies of St Peter, and St Paul: their heads, 
1 hare mentiosMd, are at St. Jdm's Lateran. 
Fuxtbn, in these donnibsies ai the dead are re- 
coided the birth, death, &c && <^ the inae of 
Janes II, who woe sdf-stykd James III, Chades 
III, Htd Heaiy IX, alias Cardiiial Yoik. 
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Finally, my account of St. Peter's closes by 
briefly noticing the Vestry, built at a most enormous 
expence by Pius VI, detached from the Cathedral, 
but every way worthy of it. 

Palaces. — ^Almost all that I have lately written 
of Rome has related to its antiquities, its build- 
ings, &c. nor have I much diversified my narrative 
by episodes of anecdote, or by sketches of modem 
manners and society. In truth, I have hitherto 
been comparatively indifferent on this point, and 
though I could avail myself of introductions into 
good society here, I have, at least for the present^ 
preferred the study of the past to the courtship of 
the existing. 

The only introduction I particularly wished was 
a presentation to the Pope, and this I am promised ; 
but as His Holiness does not intend to receive 
company just at this sacred season, such presentation 
will be deferred till my return from Naples. Thus 
therefore I continue to write on the old topics ; but, 
however, for the sake of variety, let us now speak 
of some of the modem palaces, and enumerate 
some of their capi d* opera. 

Palazzo Sciarra. — ^The last room contains the 
following choicest pictures — Leonardo da Vinci's 
Modesty and Vanity. Titian and Family, painted 
by himself. Two Magdalens by Guide, though 
not finished in his usual style ; one of which is 
known as La Magdelaine des Racines : and the 
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rery best picture I have yet seen of Michael 
Angelo da Caravaggio. The Gamesters. As this 
latter has been engraved it is needless to de* 
scribe it. 

Palazzo Corsini.— 'This palace has treasures. 
Guercino's Ecce Homo. A wonderful production ; 
the eyes red with weeping; the blood trickling 
from the wounds of the thorns : the dignity of 
Godhead resigned, and patient under the acute 
agonies of mortal sufferings. So high is the finish 
that we may fancy we see the scalding tear ; and 
so sublime is the expression that I felt it inspire 
devotion. 

For a contrast ; for spirit and effect produced 
not by the labor lima^ but by the bold, firee stroke 
of a master hand, here is Rubens's Chase of Wild 
Beasts. How terrific is the gripe of the lion fast* 
ening his grim jaws on the cavalier in the middle, 
and how expressive is the snorting and starting of 
the horses fi*om terror ! A St. Sebastian by the same 
artist. An Ecce Homo by Guide. A Virgin by that 
peculiarly beautiful Spanish painter, Murillo. Two 
fiery battles by Bourgignone; and twelve small 
productions, depictive of the Miseries of War by 
the ^' inimitable Jacques Caillot :" — ^these last are 
all, and each, admirable. Here is also shown a 
Sella Curulis, or Curule, an ancient Senatorial, or 
Consular Chair* It stands low, is of circular 
shap^, formed of marble^ and sculptured with 
bassi-rilievi. 
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Palazzo Borghese. — ^This prmee married Bona* 
parte's sister, Pauline, but they have parted some 
years since. His Highness resides chiefly at Flo- 
rence, and the Princess at Rome. 

Her Excellency has a person, and figure which 
Canova has copied, and modelled as a recumbent 
Venus. However though the prince has long 
since quitted the fair, and living original he is 
exceedingly jealous of her sculptured charms, and 
allows to no one the inspection of these* 

This palace is reckoned one of the most magni- 
ficent of this city, and contains eleven rooms of 
pictures on that floor which is usually shown to 
visitors. In the second gallery is Domenichino's 
famed production, the Chase of Diana. The God- 
dess is pleasing herself with the imports of her 
nymphs who are chiefly occupied in shooting with 
bow and arrow, at a mark. But his other paints 
ing, I think, far surpasses this, and is truly a chef 
d'oeuvre of art, the more admired, the more it is 
gazed on. The Cumsean SybiU. Extreme femi- 
nine beauty, blended with prophetic dignity ; the 
richest vestments, the most splendid colours, and 
the grandest, general effect. 

There are four amatory paintings by Albano, 
illustrative of the Seasons. A magic portrait of 
Cesar Borgia by Raphael, and some very beautiful 
productions by Oarofalo. Besides which there is 
Titian's chef d'ceuvre, his allegory of Sacred^ and 
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Pro&ne Love ; a picture which excites the lavish 
admiration of all who see it. 

Independently of these and many other most 
valued pictures, in one of the rooms is the superb 
porphyry sarcophagus which was found in the 
Mausolemn of Adrian, and contained his ashes. 
Two noble tables that stand in the same room 
have been formed from the beautiful marble slabs 
that composed the cover. 

The court yard of this palace is also much ad- 
mired. It is square ; has two rows of arches, and 
an attic upheld by ninety-six columns of granite; 
the lower arcade is of the Doric, the upper of the 
Corinthian order. 

Palazzo Famese which has devolved, with all 
the other rich inheritances of this family, to the 
King of Naples, but which as His Majesty occa- 
sionally honours it with his presence, may there- 
fore be presumed worthy to receive royalty. In the 
outer court is deposited the sarcophagus of Cecilia 
Metella, found in the tomb of that distinguished. 
Roman lady, but of which we have given an account. 
Many of the valuable sculptures formerly here 
have been transported to the royal mansions of 
Naples, and some still remain awaiting the per- 
mission of the Pope to foUow the first ; it not bdng 
permitted to take any picture, sculpture, or other 
valuable work of ai^t, however dearly bought, out of 
Rome without the express permission of the spve- . 




reign s neither cau the King of Naples exporl 
these, his own private property^ without suoh leaver 
Pius VII being so very jealous of thus diminishing 
these treasures of his capital. 

In this palace one gallery detained us ahnost the 
entire morning. It is sixty-two feet long by 
twenty broad, and is most beautifully and exqui«- 
idtely painted in fresco by Annibale Caracci, as- 
sisted by his brother Agostino. All the subjects 
are mythological, and classical ; they are all ama^ 
tary, and, by the bye, are most expressively, and 
voluptuously so. Domenichino and Daniel di 
Volterra have also contributed to the decoration of 
this princely saloon, while the number of these 
Pagan and Bacchanalian fables, so beautifully ex- 
hibited to the life, exceed forty. 

Hence we proceeded to a smaller palace of the 
Farnese family, also now the property of the Nea- 
politan King, but which is most memorable as 
eontaining the productions of Raphael. The ceil^ 
ing of the great saloon contains the history of 
Cupid and Psyche, painted in various compart* 
ments by Raphael, and his scholars. These fell 
abort of my expectation in regard to finish, excepts 
ing some occasional touches which prove the divine 
powers of Raphael, although the conception 
throughout be excellent ; but that fresco in the 
next room of Galatea, by his own sole hand, 
equally exceeded any previous ide^. As the sfune 
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without the gate caOcd La Potto dc 

TbisBoUe palace is sddom, or ever iruEbeil 
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man deities. Yet the chief charm of these beso. 
ties consists in the approimate, the dassifal, the 
tasteful arrangement of them. This is mMiues- 
tionably the most inviting, and pleasing prome- 
nade, and drive around Rome, commanding also 
the most enchanting views, and yet it is deserted 
as a residence because infected at 
that pest of Ilom^«»Mahuia. 
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In the palace, the pictures, though not pre- 
eminent, are pleasing ; nevertheless some sculptures 
of Bernini are chefo (fcsuvre particularly his 
Apollo and Daphne ; the hreathless haste of the 
God, and the anxiety of the imploring nymph, her 
prayers granted, and her taper fingers already 
ramifying into the sacred tree, are all admirably 
wrought.* 

The grand saloon is the largest in Rome, while 
the ceiling representing L: Furius Camillus expel- 
ling the Gauls from his country is painted by a 
Sicilian artist of the name of Rossi. 

To-day we saw Louis Bonaparte, late King of 
Holland, and fancied w^e could trace a resemblance 
to his brother Napoleon. He alighted from his 
carriage, near the C!olisaBum, to walk, but it was 
apparently a very painful effort, owing, as I have 
understood, to rheumatic complaints. 

I have already observed how great is the par- 
tiality avowed by the Pope for the English, while 

* Hence the Laurel. Daphne was daughter of the river 
Peneus^ and the Goddess Terra. The virgin maid^ too often 
importuned by the God of Day^ sought to elude him by flight ; 
but in vain ; the God overtook her> and the affiighted n3rmph, 
stretching her arms to heaven^ implored the Gods^ as a last 
resource^ instantly to metamorphose her form. The celestial 
powers heard her prayer^ and she became a Laurel. Apollo 
crowned himself with its leaves^ declared it for ever sacred to 
his divinity ; and^ to this hour^ poets^ conquerors^ Idngs^ con- 
summate their triumphs by coronation with the simple leaf 
that recalls the memory of a maiden's chastity. 

2E2 
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a sort of civility, and kindness emanating finom 
this source seems to extend itself throughout iii«* 
ftdor dasaes. Two or three proofs I have myself 
experienced ; among the more trifling was one we 
met with, when in passing a bridge, we were for 
some short time blocked up, and detained by a 
oart coming in an opposite direction. The whole 
afiair was completely oiu* coachman's fault, yet, 
when extricated, the Roman peasant begged the 
'^ Inglesi *' a thousand pardons for detaining them. 
In walking the streets, and asking my way, a 
man has taken much trouble to point it out, and 
oSered to accompany me — ** Senza nessuno inte- 

Another incident which occurred to me at the 
Papal Chapel on Christmas eve will prove the 
marked attention universally paid at Rome to all 
the English, u^riving for the sight just in auffi* 
cient time to bustle up to a tolerably good place;, I 
gradually worked my way to the best rang^e of 
seats in the Cappella, save one. Here I stopped, 
all further access being barred by doprs, and Papal 
officers in full costume. At length, service being 
on the eve of commencement, and a few of these 
seats yet vacant, the door was opened, unasked, 
and I walked in. Upon tiianking the officer, he 
asked if I were English, and upon my replyug^ — 
** Certamente ** he apologised for not having imme- 
diately admitted m^, since simply to have d^ohufd 
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myself '* Ingkse ** would have bc^ii an instant 
passport. He said he had supposed me a German 
officer. I know not how to account for my having 
a German phiz, except that I wore mustachios as 
fierce as the growth of three months woidd allow. 

The Pantheon. — One of the feW ancient tem* 
pies still existing, preserving its original form, and 
that form one of the tnost beautiful known, both a 
study, and a model of perfection for the highest 
artists even to the present hour ! 

The inscription on the entablature of the fa9ade 
of the portico still remains, and proves the latter 
to have been erected by Marcus Agrippa itt the 
third year of his Consulate, being about twenty- 
^te years B. C. 

M. Agrippa. L. F. Cos : Terdum. Pccit« 

This was the period of the splendors of Rome» 
and posterity has recorded the talents of Augustus, 
whatever they may think of his vices, by distin- 
gidshing any subsequent reigns of glory by his 
ttMHe, or as an Augustan age. 

Agrippa was equally honoured by the friend- 
ihip of, and by alliance with, the Emperor, as he 
had bestowed upon him his daughter JiQia in maiv 
riage, and to his imperial father-in-law Agrippa 
>ftoUld have dedicated this temple, but Augustus 
declined the honour, and, according to Pliny, it 
WM then dedicated to Jove, the Avi»iger. 
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The matchless Portico consists of 8 range of 
sixteen Corinthian Columns, the front ones b^ng 
of Red Oriental Granite, each of one single block, 
fourteen feet in circumference, and forty feet high ; 
independently of the additional elevation from the 
bases, and capitals, which are of the choicest vrlute 
marble, and most elaborate sculpture. The length 
of this porch is about 100 feet by 60 in breadth. 
The central intercolumniation is rather wider than 
the others, and leads to the grand portal, whose 
ancient bronze doors are su^iosed to have been 
torn away by Gienseric, on account of their heautjr, 
yet afterwards lost in the Sicilian Seas. 

Entering the temple, its circular form and noble 
dome still remain as when Roman Emperors wor- 
shipped in it ; the scde difference is, that those 
niches once decked with heathen statues, those 
altars that once smoked with pagan incense, are 
now consecrated to Christian piety. 

The diameter of the temple, and height to the 
dome were originally equally about 140 feet; 
the thickness of the walls about 19 feet; while still 
are ret^ned many of its antique, and choicest 
columns of Parian, and Violet marble, and GialT 
antico. 

Formerly dedicated to Jove the Avenger, or as 
some say, to all the Gods, it was in the year 830 
dedicated by Gr^ory the Fourth to all the Saints, 
ami that said festival instituted in commemoralaon. 
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though it had been first converted into a church 
by Boniface IV about the year 609* 

In the days of its splendour, the exterior was of 
bronze gUt, and the interior partly sculptured silrer, 
partly bronze. Augustus, and Agrippa had their 
statues here, while aroimd its walls were ranged 
those of all the Gods, the more puissant, and celes- 
tial in the higher, and larger compartments, the 
inferior, and infernal in the lesser. 

The pavement is composed of precious marbles, 
and there were Caryatides, with other figures which 
Pliny deemed worthy to record. 

The entire building was the pride of the 
Romans themselves ; and among the ancients who 
eul(^se its glories are Dionysius, and Marcellinus. 

Alas ! of all these glories nought now remains ; 
its present interior is meagre, and cold ; its archi- 
tectural form and grandeur alone bespeak its 
fiune ; ignorance and avarice have stripped it of 
all its valuables, eighteen centuries have rolled on, 
while every successive generation has witnessed its 
gradual decay ; not even the urn of the dead ; not 
even the tomb of its founder, has been spared ; for 
the ashes of Agrippa have been tossed to the winds, 
and in the sarcophagus where they did repose now 
lie the bones of Clement XII in a distant spot. 

In latter days Urban VIII despoiled it of the 
incredible weight of 45,000,000 lbs. of bronze that 
adorned the portico; and in the fourth century 
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the Emperor Constans employed the twelve dajrs 
in which he stayed at Rome in pillaging her trea« 
sures, and in robbing the Pantheon of its bronze 
and its silver destined for the new palace of C!on- 
stantinoplc; altogether effecting as much ravage 
in these few days as previous barbarians had done 
in two centuries and a half. (Fabricius* Descrip. 
tion of Rome.) 

One great distinction of beauty in this temple I 
have not yet named. 

In its dome is a proportionate circular aperture, 
twenty-six feet in diameter, open to the heavena^ 
the only light admitted. How striking is this cm 
entering; how sublime the allusion! The pore 
light, and immediate beams of heaven, uncheekcdi 
for ever darting down on the suppliants who aie 
imploring its blessings below ! Great Jove, fiifthet 
of Gods and men, was monarch of the air. It ii 
then as though the glances of his eye were evef 
observant, ever radiating upon the mortals in bla 
temple beneath ! 

Gods and Spirits are said to melt and mingle in 
the air: here then the vows, the intense, the 
adoration offered up might blend, and mix even 
with their own ethereal, celestial, essence ! 

The Antonine, and Trajan Columns These 

tselebrated pillars very closely resemble each other, 
but as the former is an humble imitation of the 
latter, it is not necessary to say more than that it 
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was erected by the Aotnan Senate in honour Df 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, and of his victories 
over the Marcomanni) and Quadi ; and by him it 
was afterwards dedicated to his &ther> by adoption, 
Antoninus Pius. The famous bronze statue of 
Marcus Aurelius, once upon the summit of the 
pillar, is now supplied by one of St* Paul. 

There is however one sculptured representation 
on this pillar which deserves notice^ becaUM 
alluded to by Qaudian, and by Julius Capitolinus ; 
and because descriptive of a miracle which the. 
Christians ascribe to their God, and the Pagims to 
Jupiter Pluvius ; the thunderer being here shown 
as sending down rain on the thirsting, fainting 
army of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius and thunden* 
bolts on his foes. 

The Trajan Column* was once in the centre of 
the Trajan Forum, but of all this assembli^ of 
the grandeurs of architecture, including a tri- 
umphal Arch, a Temple, a Basilica, two Libraries) 
one the Ulpian, subsequently transferred by Dio* 
detian to his Baths^ Porticoes, ColumnS) and 
Statues innumerable, with the famed equestrian 
bronze statue of Trajan which e^ted even regal 
^vy in Constantino : of this Forum said in ttifeg^ 
nificenoe to vie with any thing Rome possfessed^ 
nothing remains complete except this column* 

To the Frendi is owing the merit of diote obm- 
^ete excavations which laid open the plan tff tfaii 
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venerated Forum^ and which enahle modem ex- 
plorers to tread the identical andent pavement: 
and as moreover the fragments of the once magni-^ 
ficent and towering columns, with their bases, are 
arranged as nearly as possible after the same mode 
in which they formerly stood, the eye, and the 
mind also conceive the more readily the original 
grandeur of the whole, whereof Apollodorus, of 
Damascus, was the immortal architect. 

The Trajan Column was voted by the Romans 
to their king in consequence of his victories over 
the Dadans, seventeen centuries past, while it has 
come down to this age so perfect as still to present 
a complete exposition of Roman tactics, evolutions^ 
accoutrements, and dresses, &c. &c. Trajan's 
ashes once reposed in a golden urn at the base 
of the column ; his deeds were sculptured on that 
column, and his statue crowned the summit. 

Its total height is 1 3S feet, the order is Doric, 
and it is composed of thirty-four blocks of Greek 
white marble, the diameter of the blocks varying 
from eleven feet two inches at bottom to ten feet at 
top. The pedestal has eight blocks; the torus, 
or base, one ; the shaft twenty-three ; one in the 
capital, and one for the pedestal of the statue. 
The former effigy of Trajan, twenty feet high, is 
supplanted by that of St. Peter. 

Around this column from the base to the top 
there winds, in a spiral lin^ a series of bassi-rilaevi 
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descriptive of Trajan's defeat of the Dacians, with 
his various victories, wherein altogether there are 
sculptured 2500 figures, about two feet average 
height, besides all their arms, trophies, implements 
of war, horses, chariots, &c. No figurative liber^ 
ties having here been exercised, we thus possess, 
after a lapse of 1700 years, an authentic standard 
of the costume, mode of warfare, and various dis- 
tinctions of the Roman L^ons, and of the several 
nations with whom they fought ; horse and rider 
complete ; the Moorish steeds without trappings^ 
the Sarmatian, with their riders, cased in mail firon^ 
head to hoof. 

It is after the model of the Trajan Column that 
Napoleon erected that in honour of himself still in 
the Place Vendome of Paris. 

The next object of notice is very different, but 
comes equally in proof of Roman greatness. Dio- 
' nysius of Halicamassus, the Historian, has said 
that there were three things which chiefly evinced 
the greatness of Rome : the Public Ways ; the 
Aqueducts ; and the Cloacae ; or in plain English, 
the common sewers. 

Tarquin the Proud, 2300 years ago, built the 
Cloaca Maxima, or great conduit into the Tiber 
for all the impure streams of the city, communi- 
cating also with lesser Cloacae ; one arch of which, 
or mouth, remains plainly seen even at this day. 

Both Pliny and Livy have spoken of these vast 
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eondiiitl, while the hitter inserts that a loaded 
eart eoold pass through ^e great arch without 



Agfippa deanaed them by effecting the passage 
of seveil riten through the subterranean^ so that 
boats might thus narigate beneath the streets of 
Rome. 

Yet 9b choked is the arenue, and so sluggish 
the stream^ noir, that instead of a loaded cart I 
should deem this Testige of the Cloaca Maxima 
woOM barelj tAsmi a hamper. Nevertheless, how 
adtoiraUj sc^dly must that tunnel have been 
originally constructed which, notwithstanding all 
the tremendous concussions of twenty ages^ still 
hangs together as the ardiitect first framed it, firm 
by its own simple construction and without any sort 
fX cement. There were public officers appointed 
to take care of these sewers, termed Curatores 
Cloacarum Urbis. 

The Bridges of Rome arc more remarkable 
from their affinities with historical recollections 
than from their intrinsic beatity. 

The Bridge of St Angelo was built by the 
EmperOT Hadrian, then called Pons -SUius, and 
was terminated by his Mausoleum, known as the 
Moles Hadriani. On the modem Bridge are ten 
angels of statuary, each bearing some record of the 
afflictions of Christ, such as the Thorns, the Cross, 
the Scourge, &c ftc We then arrive at the Tomb 
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of Adrian, or the Castle of St. AngeH which, if 
we can rely upon the plans, and drawings made in^ 
these days according to the ancient descriptions of 
it| must have heen one pf the most beautiful 
monuments of Rome, 

Fancy then a quadrangular base of travertino 
atone 353 feet long, and high in proportion. Upoa 
this, a circular tower 580 feet in circumference, 
formed of peperin stone, and , cased with marble, 
having a circular portico upheld by forty-eight 
columns of violet marble, whose iutercolumniationa 
were adorned with the same number of statues, 
and also the entablature. Then arose a second 
circular story, equally adorned with Ionic pilasters 
and statues ; the comers of the platform had also 
their sculptures, while siumounting all was the 
Cupola, or Dome, crowned with a Brazen Pine 
Apple. 

Of this magnificent, and most splendid tomb, 
there remain but its square base, with part of the 
first circular tower, naked, and stripped of all its 
marbles, columns, and statues. 

The sarcophagus of the Emperor is in one of the 
palaces of Rome, while the Pine ornaments the 
gardens of the Vatican. Whenever Rome was be« 
sieged the commanding position of this pile on the 
banks of the Tiber made it particularly eligible as 
a post of defence to any party that could obtain it. 
Hard necessity forced a Roman General, Belisarius, 
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thus to profane it, and in after wars, the Goths, 
and other barbarians, with the contests of the 
Romans themselves, completed its destruction ; 
the upper part being totally lost, and its beautifal 
inarbles, and statues being either pounded into 
lime and mortar, or else shivered to pieces by 
being indiscriminately hurled down on the heads of 
the besi^ers below. 

As it is now considered the Citadel of Rome 
all uniformity is lost by the erection of various 
bastions, and ramparts, where the Papal flag 
daily waves, and centinels parade. On the present 
summit is a statue of the Angel Michael, with 
expanded wings, ordered to be cast in bronze by 
Gregory the First, and erected in commemoration 
of some prophetic vision. 

That mournful, that melancholy association of 
ideas which in these days death, and the habitation 
oi the cold grave, so generaUy inspires, prevailed 
not in classic realms. In ancient Italy the tomb 
was not in the damp, n^lected, and ne'er trodden 
path ; it was not deep in the odd, and clodded, 
senseless earth ; but it was sometimes in the centre 
of the city, oftener in the most frequented spot, 
where recreation was sought, where festivals were 
solemnized, and where the spirits of the dead, 
even in tlie mausoleum which held the honored 
urn and ashes, might view, or mingle, unseen. 
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amid the throng, and in the joys they loved when 
on earth. 

Moreover, to deck these tombs art was lavished, 
and the imagination of the living was not dimmed 
by sorrowing for the dead, but rather kindled into 
a brighter glow at the monumental grandemrs 
that were evoked to eternise their memory. 

Such was Adrian's Tomb. It was not the 
retreat of the pensive ; it was not the lone spot 
where the sweet, and fleeting flowers flourished, 
and &ded; and again planted by the hand of 
friendship, again bloomed, and vainly shed their 
balmy odors all around. 

His monumental decorations were those of per- 
manent sculptured beauty, and architectural gran- 
deur which were to last till latest ages. Yet that 
very splendor and solidity has been the more fatal 
to its hallowed repose; and while the humble 
tomb has been spared, this kingly one has been 
made a fortress, and a place of sanguina^ warfare ; 
and grim death, not satisfied with his one regal 
captive, has here sent hecatombs of inferior victims 
down to the shades below. 
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CHAPTER XXin, 

BEIBOS9— F0K8 8UBIiieiI79— H0RATIV8 eOCLBS^ AMB MUTirB 
aeiSVatA^^Om TBIU]gPBAI<I8^B01IAN 7R|in09«*BUl4LS 
OP CUTVMHU8 — TKIUVPSr OF PAUl.Ua JgMYhlVU — SACBBP 
ISLE, AND TEMPLE OF iBSCULAPIUS — qLAVDIAN AQUEDUQT 
—FOUNTAINS OF THE PIAZZA NAYONA — OF l'aCQUA FBL.ICB 
•v-OF TBETIj ANP VADAMB DB STABL's CQBINKB«»AFB)ITINB 
9ILI«-«^EBCULBS AND CAOyS-f-CHCBCH O? ST. PIBTBO IN 
CABCERS; — MAMEBTIME PRISO^j OR TULLIANUM — THB 
SCALiB GEMONUE^MIBACLE BY ST. PETER. 

The Ponfr Sublicius, cur JCmylius. -*-<0f this 
I' ^ * ancient bridge^ supposed to b^ the first ever thrown 

aerpsa the Tiber, very little now remains to tell of 
its glorious history, for it was here that Publius 
Horatius Codes, when his country was invaded by 
PoTsenna, himself first singly, afterwards sup* 
ported but by two others, opposed the King with 
his army on this bridge tiU his countrymen had 
destroyed it. He then invoked the sacred Tiber 
to be propitious to him, and instantly, though 
wounded, leapt all armed as he was into its 
Stream, and gained the shore. A brazen statue 
was decreed to him, and placed in the Temple of 
Vulcan ; besides which he received a great contri- 
bution in money, and as much land as he could 
plough round in a day.* 

* Livy> book ii. cap. 10. This act of Cocles^ and another of 
Mutius Sctevola, induced Porsenna to make peace with the 
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Pons Triumphalis. — A few shattered vestiges^ 
When a Triumph was decreed for a Roman Greneral 
he passed over this bridge^ and hence its name« 
When a warrior sought the glory of a Triumph, 
first he addressed the Senate^ recapitulating hid 
victories, and halting with his army, near the Tem- 
ple of Bellona, ere he entered the city. If granted^ 
at the dawn of day the warrior put on the Tunica 
Palmata, or Robe of Triumph, which was of 
purple, and gold, and crowned himself with laureL 
The procession began with Senators, and their 
Lictors, on foot^ displaying the Roman fasceSi 
emblematical of their authority to punish, accom-^ 
panied also by martial music. Carriages followed 
filled with the spoils of the enemy, weapons and 

Romans. While this monarch was encamped before the walls 
of Rome^ Mutius determined to make an effort to save his 
country, though aware he must perish in the attempt. He 
disguised himself, and made his way into the royal tent. By 
mistake he attacked the King's secretary instead of his master^ 
Immediately seised, Porsenna began to question him, but 
Mutius gave no other reply than that he was one of 300 who 
had sworn to take the invader's Hfe or lose their own. To For* 
senna's threats he only said, '^ I am a Roman," and, thrusting 
his hand into the fire on the altar, because it had miscarried of 
its enterprise, without uttering a word, he burnt it off. (Hence 
his appellation of Sc«vola, or Left-handed.) Por8euna> sur* 
prised at these instances of valor, and patriotism, was proud to 
be allied to such a nation, and immediately concluded a lasting 
peace. The Romans, to honor the humanity he had shown 
to captives in war^ raised a brazen statue to his glory. Livy^ 
book ii. cap. 12. 
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implomonts of war> their choicest works o£ art, 
tbw treaaurei, and golden atorei, with pioturei 
wd eflSgies, fometimea formed in nlver, of thmr 
country, their productiona/ their aofnery, their 
Peitiea. 

The milk white Bullae &d on the hwka of CH^ 
tnmnua'a aacred atream, with purple trapping*, 
gilded horns, and wreaths of flowerst walked uiu 
eonaoioua of the prieata, and the axe carried with 
them, for their own approaching aUughter» and 
aacrifiQe to Jupit^ Capitolinua.* The Kingat 
and the Conquerora who were conqueredf cama 
next, fettered with silver chaina, and with abavcn 
beada aa a badge of slavery. After other ceremo* 
niajs, and the procession of the foreign beasta of 
the distant conquered regions, the victor appeared 
in his ivory chariot chaaed with gold, or aomatimea 
entirely of silver ; four or six horses abreast drew 
it, or, if he preferred them Uons, tigfa:i^ elepbanti^ 
or rein deer. 

The Roman warrior, aloft in his car, bad h]^ 
children with him, while his relativesi and fVienda^ 
bearing laurel, walked by his aide. Lictors, and 
trumpets preceded his approach, whilst golden cen- 

* The streams of the river Clitumnui, in Campaiiui« wev» 
BUiqpc»e4 to turn white the oxen which laired in them. Jupiter 
hinnelf was worshipped as Juj^ter Clitumnus, and to him 
were ipeoially sacred in triumph those nulk white tteera» Um 
Bull being the lordliest animal of the oreatios^ and 
Great Jove himself had assumed. 
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aer9 were wafting their firngraot perfumes to the 
skies. Behind the conqueror's car, a figure held 9i 
branch of palm in one hand, and suspended a crown 
of laurel o'er his head with the other. Yet in the 
midst of this splendor and pride* policy suggested 
a lesson of possible humiliation^ for the conqueror 
wore on his finger an iron ring like a slave* being 
thus admonished to forget not the mutability of 
fortune. After him walked Consuls, SenatorSi 
Magistrates, Army, and People, all crowned with 
laurel ; and those Romans, if any, whom he had 
redeemed from captivity having their caps on to 
conceal their shaven heads, and to imply a restora- 
tion to freedom. 

Thus then they all proceeded onward, shouting 
Jo Triumphe, and joyful Paaans, passing through 
Triumphal Arches, traversing the Via Sacra, and 
stopping at the Capitol, where the victor dis- 
mounted to sacrifice the milk white steers, and to 
lay his laurels, and his spoils at the feet of Jupiteir 
Capitolinus, or at those of Mars, the Avenger, 
Gifts to the populace, with a public feast concluded 
the auspicious day. 

The Triumph decreed to Paulus ^mylius for his 
victory over Perseus, King of Macedonia, lasted 
three days : seven hundred and fifty chariots were 
filled with works of art, and similar costly spoils 
of the enemy ;— independently of a {Nroportionate 
number filled with the military and martial tio^ 

«F« 
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phiea captured: one hundred and twenty milk 
white steers decked with garlands and with horns 
gUt, were led to sacrifice ; three thousand Romans 
bwe aloft the silver coins contained in seven hun^ 
dred land fifty vases ; followed by others laden with 
golden coins that filled seventy-vessels: — ^while 
further gold atid silver goblets, paterae, vases, &c. 
displayed in dazzling heaps, glittered in the sunny 
light of day. 

Then came the chariot of the fiillen monarchy 
his armour, his jewels, the peculiar golden plate 
served at his own table ; his diadem : — His hapless 
infants followed who stretched forth their little 
hands for pity, and made even Romans weep ; and 
With them was their father now a suppliant, and a 
captive ;— -a sovereign, and a monarch, alas ! no 
more. 

Finally came the proud conqueror borne aloft in 
his magnificent car, preceded by the display of the 
four hundred crowns of gold decreed to him by 
various cities as trophies of his victories. 

Rome's great ambition was military glory, and 
conquest. What incentives could be devised more 
inspiring, or splendid than these ? 

In one part of the Tiber is an island whose for- 
mation is owing to a singular historical recollection. 
When Tarquin the Proud was dethroned, and ex« 
pelled for his vices, the indignant populace threw 
his possessions into this river, nor would they^ 
rom their honor of the tyrants appropriate to them« 
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selves anv matter that bad been his. So abundant 
was the com gathered from his field situated be-^ 
tween the city and the Tiber, consecrated to 
Mars, and afterwards called the Campus Martins, 
that it resisted the tide of the river, and naturally 
acquiring fresh stability every day at length formed 
the present island.* 

Where now shall we find a populace which 
WOidd disdain thus easily to feed, and enrich them-^ 
selves solely from a principle of patriotism ! 

This artificial island was subsequently fortified 
by a wall ; and in the year of Rome 461, the city 
being afllicted with a pestilence, the Sybilline 
books were consulted, and in consequence oC their 
mystic meaning, ** JEsculapium ab Epidauro Ro^ 
mam accersendum *' — Esculapius was to be fetched 
from Epidaurus to Rome — ambassadors were dis- 
patched to that temple of the God. 

Arrived here, the sacred serpent of the deity 
came on board their ship, and when on their re- 
turn to the Tiber they floated past this island he 
quitted the vessel for that abode, and never more 
was seen. The pestilence instantly was stayed ; 
the isle in commemoration of the deed was shaped 
into the form of a ship, it was dignified as the 
Sacred Island, and a temple was vowed, and 
greeted to the God of Healing, f 

On the scite of this very temple is now the 
<^nrdi of St. Bartholoniew ; but it was the recoU 

* Livy, b. iL chap. v« t Livyi b. x. and zL 
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lection of these Roman classic fictions alone that 
conld make this church to me so interesting to 
explore. It contains some colunms asserted onoe to 
have decked the original pagan temple ; together 
with the ancient sculptured serpent that waa upcm 
the prow of the vessel island. 

It may be as well here to observe that neither 
in the garden of this convent which has this an* 
tique serpent, nor in many other gardens, doistetti 
houses, &c. attached to churches, monasteries^ or 
convents of Rome, which severaUy contain anti- 
quities, and other matters of interest, can any 
female be allowed even to plant a foot unless &. 
voured with a Pass from a CardinaL 

By a natural transition we pass from the River to 
Fountains. I have already alluded to the Aquo* 
ducts of ancient Rome. Pliny (b. xxxvi.) speaks 
of the hundreds of fountains that adonied the ci^ 
with their accompanying statues, and Strabo also 
writes of the copious streams that flowed in all 
directions, bounding freely through every vein of 
the city, yet brought from a distance of many mileSg 
and conveyed either through the bowels of the 
earth, or o'er endless arches rising in some cases 
100 feet above the level of the soil. (F^ontinus.) 

It is the Esquiline Hill that boasts the mottrn* 
ful, but majestic ruins of the Claudian Aquedaet, 
whose arches still bestride the plains of Rome, and 
whidi extend from this hill where they Joined the 
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aqueduct of Nero even to a distance of forty-five 
miles in the direction of Latium. 

Yet the length of this aqueduct was surpassed 
by another of the same emperor which conveyed 
the streams of the Anio Novus for sixty-two 
miles. In subsequent days Nero, and then Sep- 
timus Severus, prolonged the Claudian aqueduct 
to the Palatine Hill, and by its waters were fed 
the fountains, the lakes, and the baths of the 
Golden House. This aqueduct being the noblest 
of all that Rome possessed, so also has it been the 
most permanent, while in our varied excursions in 
and about the city its venerable remnants fre- 
quently arrested the gaae, and told us of the gran- 
dieurs of the days that are gone. 

The modem Fountains are among the valuable, 
and striking objects of Rome, though amidst the 
number it may suffice to select one or two. 

In the Piazza Navona, one of the largest squares 
of the city, are three fountains. The central 8tu« 
pendens, and beautiful one was erected by Pope 
Innocent X, of the house of Pamfili, after the de* 
signs of Bernini. 

On the top of a rock, forty feet high, is an Egyp- 
tian Obelisk of fifty feet inscribed with hieroglyphics, 
and which in the days of ancient Rome was placed in 
the Circus of Caracalla. Aroimd this rock appear 
four colossal figures representing the Nile ; the 
Plate ; the Danube ; and the Ganges. The base of 
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the rock is pierced ; in one direction is a Lion, aii4 
in the other a Sea Horse, while the foaming waters 
rush headlong from these river effigies into a marUe 
basin, seventy-three feet in diameter. Both at 
this fountain, and at that of Trevi, during the 
heats of August the water regularly overflows, 
and inundating the entire square, it has become a 
popular diversion to assemble here, and while the 
humbler classes roll and frolic in the refreshing 
waves, the higher orders sit in their carriages, and 
enjoy the sport. 

This Piazza is the more interesting because it 
occupies the scite of the ancient Circus Agonalis, 
and consequently here were held the Agonal Games 
of charioteering, &c. whose institution is as old as 
the era of Numa Pompilius, and whose celebration 
was in honour either of the deity Agoneus, or 
Janus. 

La Fontana dell' Acqua Felice is conducted by 
aqueducts ancient, and modem, for fourteen miles^ 
and discharges itself for the convenience of Rome 
pn the Quirinal HiU. The main, and central de» 
sign is a colossal Moses striking the rock^ while by 
his command the waters are poured forth. In the 
lateral arches are bassi-rilievi representing Aaron 
leading the IsraeUtes to allay their thirst ; with 
Gideon encouraging his soldiers to ford the river. 
The base is further adorned with four lions, two of 
modem Grecian marble, and two ancient £«gyp» 
tian, formed of basalt. 
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La Fontana di Trevi comes next, the noblest 
of the three, whose waters are so pure, and salu-* 
brious that they are tenned the Virgin Stream ; 
and also in allusion to a nymph who first discovered 
^eir source, and showed them to some attendant, 
and parched soldiers. 

They spring from the huge rock on which is 
built the Palazzo Boncompagni, whose noble front 
o'ertops them. Between several statues allusive 
to Fertility, and Salubrity, to Autumn and to its 
fruits, stands a colossal. Neptune in his marine 
chariot drawn by Sea Horses, and guided by Tri- 
tons. By his command the endless streams rush 
from the craggy precipice, foam adown the rocks^ 
and in an instant swell and fill the capacious 
marble basin which receives them. This basin 
is protected by an outer circular enclosure, and de* 
fended by a chain, which, however, does not for- 
bid access to the brink of the waters, there being 
flights of steps leading down thereto. 

This fountain has derived additional celebrity 
from its being noticed by one of the most accom-> 
plished female writers of the day. 

Who that ever read Corinne could behold this 
fountain without recalling to mind the romantic 
incident which Madame de Stael has there de« 
picted; and who that ever read that work but 
must admire talents, and virtues such as that he* 
roine's ; alas ! too transcendent to be real ; but the 
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tery Itctkm of which, and the refined, edited sen- 
tifnentfl eonveyed by sueh iin ideal medltUn hrm 
the pan^yric of her who evoked them. 

But again, in sober truth, would any lover 
select such a spot as this for a romantic inci« 
dent ? As for the water, it is of itself, naturally, 
from the impetuosity of its fall always too per- 
turbed to reflect a vii^n, or any other, face. 

'' L*image de Corinne se peignit dans cette onde 
si pure, qu'elle porte dcpuis plusieurs siddes le ttom 
de Teau virginale.** 

But this is the least fiction. This ibuntain, like 
most of the other public ornaments of Rome, isr 
almost unapproachable from the vilest filth ; sur- 
rounded by miserable stalls, with their miserable 
tenants, and occasionally plenty of ragged, nday 
diildten. What a place for two such lovers to 
meet in after absence, and to be unconsdoualy 
gazing each on the other's face as reflected in the 
stream ! 

** n se pencha vers la fontaine pour mieux voir, 
et ses propres traits vinrent alors se r^fl^hir k 
c8te de ceux de Corinne.** 

It will not be supposed for a moment that I am 
depreciating a production of which I have this 
instant spoken so highly. Madame de Sta^^s 
Italy is such as a poet may sing, but not such as 
a traveller will always find it. In works of fiction 
let the imagination range unbounded : 
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'^ The poet'i eye in a fine frenxy rolling 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to hearen } 

And as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown^ the poet's pen 

Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name." 

Midsummer's Night Dream. 

But if I may speak of myself, I with to wriM 
of Italy as it is. This narrative professes to he de- 
scriptive. Fain would I embellish it with the 
charms of fiction, but I have promised I will not* 
Let me at least hope that its veracity may atone fbr 
the absence of the illusions of fancy. 

What is the brightest^ and the rarest jewd 
upon earth ? Truth ! and this is the Goddess 1 
wish to pursue, and invoke, ever. 

Tuesday.-^Two other ancient matters, and then 
I will endeavour to describe the treasurer in art of 
the Vatican, and the Capitol. 

It was on the Aventine Hill that the poets have 
recorded some of their beautiful classical inddents 
to have occurred; and Virgil, about 190th verse 
of 8th book of the iKneid has a long, and en- 
chanting episode introduced by King Evander, 
descriptive of the exploits of Hercules and Cacus 
on this mount, though the temples raised in honour 
of those victories exist no more. 

Many and fiiiitless have been the endeavours to 
explore this famed cave. As I wandered o'er the 
precipitous banks of the steep Aventine, &ncy con- 
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jured up its poetic fictions, while my eyes eagerly 
sought the identical den, although no certainty could 
fix it : — One corroboration however of the terople 
or altar erected so many ages since to the honour 
of Hercules on this Aventine still remains ; — for 
here was found the young hero in basalt, now in 
the Capitol * 

• 

* A robber, Caciu by name and long the terror of Italy, 
bere bad bis cave. Tbe son of Vulcan and Medusa, be was 
balf man, and balf monster, baving tbree beads, and ▼ami ting 
fire. He was accustomed to feed on buman flesb, and the road 
to bis den was paved witb buman bones. As Hercules was 
passing tbrougb Italy witb bis berds, Cacus managed to steal 
ioar of bis finest bulls, and as many beifers, dragging them 
backwards by tbe tail to tbe cave witbout tbe knowledge of 
Hercules. Tbe bero however, soon afterwards departing from 
tbe country witb bis herds, they, making the woods resound 
witb their bellowings, were replied to by their imprisoned <xnn- 
panions in the cave of Cacus. Tbe enraged Hercules now dis- 
covering the theft, long wearied himself in endeavouring to 
force the barriers of the monster's den, fortified by the arts of 
the Cyclops. At length, one mighty efibrt loosed a flinty rock 
firom its deepest base, and sent it thundering to lay open the 
hideous cave, black as the mouth of Hell. 

" Non seci^, ac si qui penitCis vi terra debiscens 
Infemas reseret sedes, et regna redudat 
Pallida, Diis invisa, sup^rque immane barathrum 
Cematur, trepidentque immisso lumine Manes." 

En. viii. 243. 

As though the yawning earth should ope, and show 
Pluto's black realms, and those dread shades below 
Hateful to Gods, and men ; and that deep Hell 
Where pallid ghosts dread day, and ftuies dwelL 
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Near to the Arch of Septimus Severus is the mo* 
dern church of S. Pietro in Carcere built on the site 
6f one of the most ancient Roman prisons : thd 
former always crowded by the devotees who believe 
in the legends attached to it ; the latter always 
visited by those to whom it is pleasure to explore 
ancient Roman ground. 

In the early period of the Roman kingdom, and 
600 years B. C. Ancus Martins built this prisoui 
called the Mamertime, or the Tullianum. 

We descended below the church into the first 
prison, being a square cell of about twenty-five 
feet long, eighteen broad, and ten feet high. In 
the centre of the flooring was an iron grating, and^ 
through this, he who had dared to arraign the pro- 
ceedings of the Roman state, or its governors, a£f 
being deemed the worst of culprits, was let down 
into the second dungeon, a more miserable vault, 
having only about sixteen feet in length, nine feet 



The giant monster, trembling for his approaching fate, filled 
the vast and gloomy space with vomits of the blackest smoke, 
and mingled flames. But in vain. Jove's great son, Amphi* 
tryoniades, precipitates himself, regardleai of the flames ; he 
drags the monster forth, and strangles him in his fire begetting 
throat. 

The hero erected an altar there to Jupiter Servator, in grati- 
tude for his victory ; and the Romans of that day instituted an 
annual festival in commemoration of their deliverance from a 
public pest. 
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width, and six foet lieight. Other criminala were 
also confined here, and sometimes executed. Ju- 
gurtha waa starved, Catiline's comrsdev were 
strangled, and the ill-fated Perseus, King of 
Macedonia, to v^hom I have before alluded was 
also here incarcerated. Ascending from the Ro< 
man Forum, beneath tliis modern cbnrcb, was that 
fatal staircase connected also with a bridge, which 
ted to these prison doors, called the Stairs of 
Groans — Scal<£ Gemoma. Up tliese stairs the 
unhappy prisoners were led in sight of the mul- 
titudes below, and down these stairs their 
lifeless bodies were occasionally ignominiously 
hurled. 

Thinking of the several revolutions iu the go- 
vernment of Rome, and of t)ie liaplcse fate of those 
whose schemes, wbate'er they might be, only did 
not happen to succeed, it recalled to recollection 
the English epigram so expressive : 

Treason does never prosper— WTiut's the reason. 
Why : — if it prosper, none dare coll it Ireason. 

In order to fulfil the modem religions part of ' 
duty we next descended into this subterranean, 
doleful vault, where it is boheved at Home lliat I 
St. Peter was incarcerated for nine months by order 
of Nero. The pillar to which he was cliained being 
sacred is therefore defended from any profane 
contact by an iron fret work. In the vault there | 
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is at present a well, the origin of which is thus re- 
corded; that the Saint being desirous to baptize 
the gaoler, together with some other converts, he 
struck the ground, when the water instantly 
sprung up ! 
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